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We assure our kind Correspondent T. W. 
that the Editor of the ‘* Mustrations”’ heats 
for the first time (March 5) of the favour 
intended him, by the transmission of the 
valuable Letters for his Fourtu Vowwme; 
which will be thankfully received, and rea- 
dily inserted.—The Letter sent for the Ma- 
gazine, which this Month, was in- 
stantly given to the Compositor, and the 
omission was entirely accidental,—such Let- 
ters having with us a decided prefsrence.— 
For a further answer, we refer him to our 
«* Minor Correspondence,” in p. 2. 

R. H. remarks, that there is a village in 
Wiltshire called Knoyle Odierne, which pro- 
bably derived its name from Hodierna, the 
nurse, mentioned Madox, in his His- 
tory of the Exchequer, as having lands in 
the neighbourhood of Mere, which were 

illaged. Knoyle Odierne is the adjoining 
parish to that of Mere. | pe ye 
epecting this personage will much oblige 

e write 


Te 

M.W. J. is informed, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Compiler of the Compendium of 
thé Histories of the several Counties, to 
publish them intire, in a separate form, after 
the whole has appeared in the Magazine. 

In the Population Census to be taken 
after next Easter, Far-niente (whose valu- 
able Letter on the Poor is printed in p. 195) 
suggests, that it would be little additional 
trouble to make the following addition: 
** Resident Poor, not included in the above 
account, maintained entirely or in part by 
Parish allowance ; wherever their settlement 


may be. 

We recommend Mr. Joun May to show 
his curious Manuscript to any intelligent 
Physician or Chemist. 

e learn, by a Friend, that the Publica- 
tion reviewed in our Magazine for January, 
p- 53, on the ‘* Amusements of Clergymen,” 
is a new edition of a work entitled ‘* Three 
Dialogues on the Amusements of Clergy- 
men. London; printed for B. and J. White, 
Fleet-street, 1796.” This was written by a 
very respectable Clergyman in Hampshire 
(deceased), who affixed a fictitious account 
of its origin. It is truly to be lamented, 
that such a method was adopted, and parti- 
cularly so by such a worthy character. 

Beprorpiensis hopes, the Historian 
of Wosvurn will avail himself of the hint in 
our vol. XC. ii. p. 487, respecting Queen 
Elizabeth's Visit to Sir William Russell ; 
and the rather, as Holinshed narrates an 
actual Visit of the Queen at Wosurn As- 
BEY in 1572; and the records of both will 
probably be found in the archives of the 
antient and noble family of Russerr. For 
Duwsraste and Luton, and some other 
Townships of less note, ample materials are 
to be found in the “ Bibliotheca Topogra- 
phica Britannica.” 

J.T. M. in a letter, dated March 4, says, 

$* Im reading the New Monthly Magazine for 
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this present month, I was obliged, at p. 112, 
td da my lat toad oldlaeqtaintazte." After 
the first transports of our meeting were over, 
I hailed him as a person well known to you, 
Mr, Urban, under the sbme of ¢ Aneodotal 
Literature.”’ But 

* Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantim mutatus ab illo 
Hectore !’ 





———‘ Que causa indigna serenos 
Feedavit vultas? aut cur hec vulnera cerno” 


To drop the metaphor, the article under 
this title is taken from one in your Maga- 
zine, and from my pen; I should wish to 
see this accounted be: facts are the com- 
mon property of Authors and Editors, but 
not narration and observation already given 
to the world. And I take this opportunity 
of informing you, that, as I have not dis- 
carded any of my family, I shall 

) 


against all kidnappers as the law (of 
di t yg 
A. Z. observes, ** The Dunne mentioned 


by D’Avenant, p. 124, is evidently a Dun of 
a different description from Dun the - 
man ; the latter’s visits were never re ; 
the former’s were very frequent, particu- 
larly at a Poet’s door.” 

G.O. P.T. states, that he saw the curious 
fragment of London Wall, m Tower 
Hill, a few days ago, as founded by the Em- 

ror Constantine ; and he that 
She City may be induced ye te ves- 
tige of the antient fortification to remain, 
particularly when it is considered that many 
noble specimens of wall still remain to this 
day in many of our English cities. 

T. R. says, ‘* From the information given 
to me by a lady who knew Farinelli at Bo- 
logna, and who has sung with him in pri- 
vate at that city, after he quitted Spain, I 
am enabled to answer a part of the enquiries 
of your Correspondent, p. 40. Two°of the 
songs which were uniformly. called for ui 
Philip V. were, ‘ Pallido il sole,’ and < Il 
Rossignole.’ Carlo Broschi, when he first 
made his appearance in Italy as a singer, 
was known by the appellation of ¢ Il Ra 
gazzo,’ the boy. He was protect- 
ed by a Counsellor Farino, from which cir- 
cumstance he took the name of Farinello, as 
it will be seen spelt in the Operas composed 

Hasse, Porpora, &c. His contemporary 
‘ ino,’ was so called from being a native 
of Sienna, his family name being ‘ Ber- 
nardo.’”’ 

M. W. J. is referred for an account of a 
curious Picture at ing Place, to vol. 
LIX. 1063; LXXXII. i. 30. 437. 

Sawsroniensis will find a full account of 
Sawston in our vol. LXXXV. pp. 25. 120. 
225. We are obli ed to him ‘for the ov- 


rious Letter of Sir Thomas Whorwood. 
Our Correspondent from Cowbridge is 
informed, that the Plate of St. Donatt’s 
Church and Castle is in forwardness. The 
Beaupré Porch shall also be attended to. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Unpan, March 1. 

S the subject of the Poor Rates 

is of general interest, and likely 

soon to come again before the Legis- 
lature, it may not be improper to turn 
the attention of your Readers to it, 
by some remarks on the prevalent 
complaints made against this provi- 
sion for the Poor, and on the reme- 
dies suggested. That this tax is a 
at grievance is certain, so great as 

in some particular places to exceed 
all the other direct imposts of the 
State: but still exaggeration in de- 
scribing it is not unusual. It is some- 
times stated at eight millions per ann. 
Now it appears (from the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Poor 
Laws, printed by order of the House 
of Commons, July 4, 1817), that in 
the year ending March 25, 1815, the 
money raised in England and Wales, 
by Poor Rates and other* Rates, 
amounted to 1,068,999/.; of which 
sum 5,072,028/. were expended for 
the maintenance of the Poor. Thirty 
years before, the annual expenses, on 
account of the Poor, were little more 
than two millions: but in those thirty 
years, taxation, the produce of land, 
the income of the country, the price 
of necessaries and commodities, have 
all increased in a greater proportion 
than the Poor Rates, taken generally 
throughout the kingdom. My mean- 
ing is, that a Rate of five millions in 
1815, was not a greater burden upon 
the national property (its increased 
value being considered), than two 
millions in 1785, which sum would 
then go as far in maintaining the 
Poor as five millions in 1815, on ac- 
count of the increase in the price of 
provisions. I am inclined to think 
that, though the number of paupers 
has increased beyond the proportion- 
able increase of the population, yet 


* Church Rates, County Rates, High- 
way.and Militia, Report, p. 5. 





paupers individually do not receive, 
at least in populous places, as much 
as they formerly did, in proportion to 
the price of the articles of life. 

Another matter to be considered 
is, that the Poor are the instrument 
by which a nation makes great exer- 
tions, naval and military, in com- 
merce and manufactures: aod after 
the unprecedented exertions made by 
this country in all ways for the last 
thirty years, it is naturally to be ex- 
pected that many Poor, from infir- 
mity and disability, should continu- 
ally drop for support upon the com- 
munity; aod that upon a sudden ces- 
sation or relaxation of these exer- 
tions (which took place in conse- 
quence of the Peace), many should 
be thrown out of work. It must also 
be recollected, that during the period 
above mentioned, not only has the 
property. which was in existence, 

een augmented in value, but much 
new property has been created in ad- 
dition (exempted from the Poor 
Rate); for instance, the profits of 
all minerals, except coal, floating ca- 
pitals in trade, and funded property. 
The cessation of payments to Militia 
men’s wives has in some degree exo- 
nerated the County Rate, at the ex- 
pense of the Poor Rate. 

All these considerations appear to 
me to diminish the pecuniary griev- 
ance of the Poor Rate. But its mo- 
ral effects are stated, and with too 
much reason, to be pernicious, This 
principle of a compulsory provision, 
it is said, divests charity of the cha- 
racter of benevolence, and produces 
no gratitude, but on the contrary, 
discontent; relaxes industry, and leads 
to dependence, and importunate beg- 
gary, and to incalculable misery, 
creating an unlimited demand on funds 
which cannot be perpetually aug- 
mented *. Yet, surely this is a 





* See Parliam, Rep. p. 4. 
strained 
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strained and theoretical description 
of the matter, rather than a practical 
one. The increase avd burden of the 
Poor were alluded to in 1699, by 
King William, in a Speech from the 
Throne ; and in the preamble of the 
18th and 14th Charles I1.; and never 
more strongly than in the Acts passed 
in Queen Elizabeth's time for the ex- 
ress purpose (whether the result has 
en successful or not is another 
question) of remedying these griev- 
ances. The truth is, “ we shall al- 
ways have the poor with us;” it is 
one of the conditions of humanity. 
The burden will be felt more or less 
at different times by different parts of 
the community, in consequence of the 
course of uncontrollable events: aod 
it is impossible to administer relief 
without creating a want and increased 
demand for it. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that the payments to Militia 
men’s wives havediminished the shame 
and disgrace of pauperism, and the 
eking out labourers’ wages from the 
Rates is a great abuse of the general 
system of relief. Still, in these and 
other instances, the valid objection 
iv my mind, is to the execution, and 
not to the principle, of the Law. 

It is a mistake to affirm that 
the law of compulsory provision for 
the Poor is either “new or peculiar 
to: Great Britain*.” Tithes, from 
the time of their institution (whether 
in the 9th or 10th century), were of 
this description. The primitive Chris- 
tians, at their public assemblies, re- 
membered the Poor, each according 
to his ability: and public opinion 
probably made this contribution a 
real tax, as at this day in Scotland. 
Nor is there, | believe, a single Eu- 
rapeas country, in which voluntary 
charity supplies a sufficient fund for 
the Poor. True it is the tax is not 
paid directly as in England ; but after 
the benevolences are exhausted, the 
State makes up the deficiency (in 
Protestant and Roman Catholic coun- 
tries) out of the produce of the gene- 
ral taxes, raised by compulsory as- 
sessment. I understand, that at Rot- 
terdam 4 or 5000 Poor (a twelfth 
part of the population) fall in winter 
time upon the Government taxes for 
support: and at Amsterdam a still 
greater number, ia proportion to the 
large population of that immense 





* Parliam. Report, p. 4, 
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town. At Brussels, in Germany, and 
in Switzerland, the same system pre- 
vails, of supplies from the State to 
the Poor, distributed through the 
Clergy of different persuasions, or 
Directors appointed for the several 
districts, or Regents of particular in- 
stitutions; and in the twelve arron- 
disements of the City of Paris, as 
many as 80,000 individuals have at 
one time been receiving relief at their 
own houses, in addition to the public 
Establishments, particularly the Hos- 
pital, or rather town, called the Saé- 
petriere, containing more than six 
thousand females. Large funds for 
these charities are no doubt afforded 
by voluntary benevolence, and by 
testamentary vests, which are 
sometimes a condition of obtaining 
priestly absolution, and by the ec- 
clesiastical revenues: but these re- . 
sources are not found sufficient in 
populous places. 

At Liege and Verviers in the Ne- 
therlands, large manufacturing towns, 
it is said numbers perished inthestreets 
from famine, in the winter of 1816: 
aod whoever has witnessed the impor- 
tunities of the swarms of wretched 
mendicants in that neighbourhood, 
must acknowledge that there are al- 
ternatives worse than a compulsory 
provision for the Poor. 

There are some obvious benefits 
arising from it; for instance, the bur- 
den is equally laid upon persons of 
poepetye according to their ability; 
while in voluntary contributions the 
richest are not always found the most 
charitable; and the Poor Rate in 
England has no doubt helped to melt 
into the mass of society hordes of gip- 
seys, beggars,robbers,and free-booters, 
who in former times lived wildly on 
the publick, to the terror and annoy- 
ance of peaceable persons. 

In a word, although the Poor Rates 
in England are a heavy pecuniary 
burden, and some bad moral effects 
flow from the system, we have only 
a choice of grievances. The burden 
is, perhaps, not greater than in other 
countries (in which the money is raised 
differently), not greater than we ought 
to bear, and must bear, in some shape 
or other, unless we would see the 
Poor perishing with cold, nakedness, 
and hunger, at our doors. Experience 
does not hold out reasonable expec- 
tations that voluntary charity will 


supply adequate reliefs if it om 
the 
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the burden would fell exclusively on 
the charitable, which is unjust in 
principle; aod in point of practice, 
the probability is that the funds would 
not, in the way of benevolence, be 
administered with so much care, fru- 
gality, and discrimination, as they are 
under the t system, with all its 
faults. At all events, there are no 
grounds for concluding that the vo- 
luntary payments on the whole would 
be less than the present compulsory 
assessments. And if the amount of 
money distributed should not be les- 
sened, the pecuniary burden and the 
moral grievance would remain as at 
present: some benefit would arise to 
certain individuals at the expense of 
others, but none to the community 
at large. 

These observations relate to the 
principle only of the Rate; for, in 
the administration of relief every one 
will agree that the funds should be 
apportioned as equally and economi- 
cally as possible among proper claim- 
ants, with sound discrimination, after 
the strictest scrutiny and examination 
of each particular cases and that va- 
grancy and mendicity should he 
stopped and punished, and no relief 
given to the able-bodied, without 
work being exacted in return, Let 
it be remembered, that these objects 
were expressly designed to be effected 
by the Statute of Elizabeth, which 
was not framed by theoretical men 
from any refinement in policy, but 
grew out of actual circumstances, and 
was an effort to meet difficulties which 
the country had attempted to prevent 
or cure by other means in vain. 


(To be continued.) Fanr-niEnreE. 
———— 
Mr. Ursan, March 2. 


To following Account of the 
Red River Settlement, near Lake 
Wionipeg in British North America, 
is taken from a Tract drawn up with 
the view of inducing Settlers to esta- 
blish themselves on the Red River, 
and likely to become an advauced 
post of great importance, with refer- 
ence to the enlightening and convert- 
ing the Indian Tribes : 

The territory named Ossinoboia 
is situated on the West and South 
of the great Lake Winnipeg. It is 
watered by considerable streams, and 
extends from lat. 52° 30 Southward, 
to the boundary of the United States, 
near the source of the Missisippi. 


The climate is remarkably salubrious. 
The general aspect of the country is 
level, varied only by hills of gentle 
acclivity, except where the steep 
banks of rivers intervene; and it lies 
on a basis of limestone, which is here, 
as in most other parts of the world, 
the concomitant of a fertile soil. To 
the Eastward of the Red River, and 
near the shores of the Lake, isa wood 
country; but to the Westward there 
are vast tracks of open grassy plains, 
which are frequented by innumerable 
herds of buffaloes. Every species of 
agricultural produce common to Bri- 
tain may be cultivated with success. 
This territory is included within the 
charter of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, to whom the property of the 
Crown is granted by the Crowa. The 
Company have lately conveyed a part 
of their territory for the purpose of 
settling, reserving only their exclu- 
sive right to the fur trade. A Settle- 
ment was commenced in the auluma 
of 1815, in consequence of this grant, 
at the confluence of the Red and Os- 
siniboyne Rivers. In this Settlement 
crops of every kind have been abun- 
dant. The spontaneous produce of 
the country, io fish and buffalo meat, 
is very great. 

In order to carry more completely 
into effect the views of the Settle- 
ment intended by the Company, it is 
in contemplation to lay out a number 
of townships adjacent to the Lake 
and the principal navigable Rivers 5 
each to be three miles broad in front, 
and to extend back about five miles, 
so as to contain at least 10,000 acres 
of land. Townships will be granted 
on the sole condition of a stipulated 
pumber of Settlers being established on 
the land, within a limited period; or 
a township may be purchased for 400/. 
One half of the money arising from 
the sale of townships, within 20 years, 
is to be vested in trustees, as a fund 
applicable to the general improve- 
ment of the Colony. The trustees 
are to have power to assign 200 acres 
out of every township for the sup- 
port of a Clergyman, and 50 acres for 
that of a Schoolmaster *. A. H. 

——— 

Mr. Urnsan, March 3. 

4h following account of Com- 
per Place, and Wayland Smith, 
Berks, chiefly extracted from Mr. 





* See Church Mis. Report, 1820. 
Lysons's 
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Lysons’s ‘* Magaa’ Britannia," will 
be perused with interest by the ad- 
mirers (and who is not?) of the de- 
ligbtful Romance of “ Keailworth,” 
so generally attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott. N. R. S. 
Cumyer, in the hundred of Hor- 
mer and deanery of Abingdon, lies 
about three miles nearly West of Ox- 
ford. It is built on the brow of a 
hill, commanding an extensive view 
over the Counties of Oxford and 
Gloucester. The manor belonged, 
from a very early period, to the ab- 
bot and convent of Abingdon. Cum- 
ner-house, which had been always re- 
served in the hands of the abbots, as 
a place of retirement in case of sick- 
ness or plague at Abingdon, was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Penathecost, alias Rowland, the last 
abbot, for life. After his death, it 
was the seat of Anthony Forster, esq. 
whe lies buried in Cumner Church. 
His epitaph represents him as a very 
amiable man, very learned, a great 
musician, builder, and planter; but 


his character stands by no means clear. 


of the imputation of having been ac- 
cessary to the murder of the Countess 
of Leicester, at his own house at 
Cumner, whither she was sent for 
that purpose by her husband. Sir 
Richard Verney, oue of the Earl’s 
retainers, was the chief agent in this 
horrid business. He was assisted by 
a villain who, being afterwards ap- 
‘ene ro for a different cause, ac- 

nowledged the above murder, and 


was privately destroyed. Verney is 
reported to have died about the same 
time in a deplorable manner*, A 
chamber is shown in the ruined man- 


sion, which adjoins the church-yard 
at Cumner, called the Dudley-Cham- 
ber, where the Countess is said to 
have beea murdered, and afterwards 
threwn. down stairs, to make it a 
pear that ber death was accidental t. 
She was buried at Cumner, but her 
body wae afterwards removed to St. 
Mary’s Church in Oxford. 

The manor of Cumner was granted 
in 1546 to George Owen, esq. and 
John Bridges, M.D. and passed after- 
wards to Anthony Forster above- 





* See Ashmole’s Berks. 

+ Dugdale mentions the Countess of 
Leicester’s death, as happening at Mr. 
Forster’s house at Cumner, by a fall down 
stairs, “as twas said,” —Baronage, vol. II. 


mentioned. It now belongs to the 
Eart of Abingdon, in whose family it 
has been for many years. 

Part of the old mansion, which was 
— the abbots’ place, is fitted 
up asa fatm-house. The shell of the 
remainder, though in a state of dila- 
pidation, is nearly entire. Over a 
chimney-piece, in one of the rooms, 
are the arms of the abbey of Abing- 
don, a lion rampant, and some other 
coats, Some part of it appears to 
have been rebuilt after the Reforma. 
tion, by Mr. Forster, who placed over 
the great gate at the entrance of the 
court, in the front of the house, the 
following inscription : 

*€JANUA VIT VERBUM DOMINI. ANTONISS 
rorster, 1575 }.” 

This mansion, which was the rec- 
torial house, is held on lease, under 
the Earl of Abingdon, together with 
the great tythes. 


Waytanp Smiru. 


About a mile Westward from White 
Horse Hill, is a mutilated Druidical 
remain, bearing the appellation of 
Wayland Smith. A singular tradition 
is connected with this name; for the 
peasants in the neighbourhood relate 
that this 1 pny spot was formerly 
inhabited by an invisible blacksmith, 
who good-naturedly shod any horse 
that was left here, provided a piece 
of money was deposited at the same 
time to reward the labours of the 
workman. The remains of this ves- 
tige of antient custom indicates its 
having been a large Cromiech ele- 
vated on a barrow, and surrounded 
by a circle of upright stones. 

—_—__—_—— 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
Jrom Vaverivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Canzy, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 136.) 
RB* no nation was greater respect 
aid to old age, than by the 
Lacedemonians: of which a remark- 
able instance publicly occurred at 
Athens. While a Lacedemopian 
embassy was in that city, an aged 
Athenian came into the crow 
theatre, where he could not obtaia 
a seat among his fellow citizens. But, 
having made his way to the part 
where the Lacedemonian embassa- 
dors sat, they all instantly rose to pay 


¢ Bibliotheca Top. Brit. 1V.19. — 
him 
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him t, and accommodated him 
with the best seat in the 
lotted for their receplion.—This cau- 
duct so delighted the audieuce,, that 
they immediately testified thee .ap- 
probation by loud peals of uviversal 
applause :—on which occasion, one 
of the embassadors is said to have 
observed, that the Athenians. well 
knew what was right, though they 
did not choose to practise it.—Lid, 
4, 5, ext. |. 

A noble trait of steady attachment 

and generous self-devotion was dis- 
played by Servius Terentius, a friend 
of Peclanus Brutus, one of the party 
who killed Julius Caesar. — When 
Marc Aatony, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, had rendered himself 
formidable to the state, Brutus was 
declared a public enemy by that same 
senate who had recently extolled him 
to the:skies, as a glorious tyrannicide. 
He-was soon abandoned by his troops, 
and, with a slender escort, was endea- 
vouring by flight to escape beyond 
the reach of Marc Antony, who bad 
sent a party of horsemen in pursuit 
of him. But, his speed being sur- 
passed by that of his pursuers, he 
had the mortification to learn that 
they were rapidly approaching him : 
and, to clude their pursuit, he sought 
shelter in the obscurity of some dark 
recess, accompanied by his faithfal 
friend Terentius.—The horsemen ar- 
rive: they burst in upon the fugi- 
tives; when Terentius, taking advan- 
tage of the darkness, presents him- 
selfto them, as Brutus—hoping, by 
that pious artifice, to save Brutus'es 
life at the expense of his own. The 
leader of the party, however, hap- 
pening to recognise him, spared his 
life, and contented himself with kill- 
ing Brutus. —Lib. 4, 1, 6. 

A trait of generosity, of a different 
kind, is recorded of Fabius Maximus, 
the celebrated general, who, in the se- 
cond Punic war, saved Rome from de- 
struction, by judiciously manceuvring 
with Hannibal, instead of suffering 
him to join battle.— Fabius had 
agreed with Hanvibal on an exchange 
of prisoners, with a proviso, that, in 
case of a greater number being re- 
leased on either side, a pecuniary ran- 
som should be paid for the superou- 
meraries, at a certain stipulated rate. 
—The number of the Roman prison- 
ers proving to be the greater, Fabius 
wrote to the senate, to make provi- 
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sion for the payment of the ransom. 
But that assembly, after long and re- 
peated debates on the subject, show- 
ing, bittle. disposition to fulfill the 
agreemest, because coscluded with- 
out (heir sanction; Fabius felt indig- 
naat at sach shameful tergiversation 
ina business in which he-considered 
his own personal honor to lie at stake, 
as well as that of the republic. He 
therefore dispatched his son to Rome, 
with orders to sell his estate; paid 
to Hannibal the produce of the sale, 
and redeemed the public faith at his 
own private expense.—Lib. 4, 8, 1. 

it may, in this transaction, be 
curious to notice the value set on 
men and land at the period in ques- 
tion, viz. about two hundred and fif- 
teen years before the birth of Christ. 
—According to Livy (22, 24), the 
number of prisoners to be ransomed 
was two hundred and forty-seven s 
the price, two pounds and a half of 
silver per head: and the estate, ac- 
cording to Valerius, consisted of only 
seven Jugera, which (if 1 calculate 
right) was somewhat less than four 
English acres and a half: whence we 
may conclude, that an English acre, 
even of poor infertile land (for such 
that of Fabius is described) was, at 
that time, worth at least one hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds of silver: 
—this, however, on the supposition 
that the estate alone produced the 
whole sum required—a fact, which 
neither Valerius nor Livy has directly 
asserted. 

( To be continued. } 


— 
Mr. Ursan, 


I’ reply to the Letter of “ An Ori- 
ginal Subscriber” (p. 180), com 
cerning the conclusion of Mr. Big- 
land's Genealogical Collections « for 
Gloucestershire, I beg to observe, 
that I shall always feel the greatest 
pleasure in forwarding, so far as 1 am 
able, any literary measure which re- 
ards that fine and opulent County, 
rom two powerful motives; one, be- 
cause | hold its liberal and ealighten- 
ed inhabitaats in bigh respect and 
gratitude; the other, on account of 
its connexion with the noble te 
sentatives of the Clares Earls of 
cester, and Bohuns Earls of Hereford, 
namely, the Staffords [ Dukes of Buck- 
ingbam), from whom | am descend- 


3 Maud, daughter of Sir — 
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Stafford, wife of John Fossebrook *, 
Lord of the manor of Cranford St. 
Andrew’s, co. Northampton, being 
mother of Edward or Gerard, father 
of John, father of Robert, father of 
Richard, father of John, father of 
Richard, father of John, father of 
Edward, father of William, father of 
Thomas, father of William, father of 
Thomas- Dudley, now living. 

With regard to the Continuation 
of Mr. Bigland’s Work ; the “* Monu- 
mental Collections” have been for 
some time in my hands, and I am pre- 

ared to proceed, as soon as the Pub- 
Fishers feel themselves authorized by 
means of a sufficient subscription, 
barely to repay the expences. The 
Work was begun in such a costly 
form, that the sum required for an 
uniform conclusion of it must una- 
voidably be large; but I should feel 
no objection to a cheaper form, if 
more agreeable to the Subscribers. 
Your Correspondent says, “ If ex- 
pence has hitherto delayed the com- 
pletion, might not the matter be 
given in a more contracted scale, still 
retaining the great body of gevea- 
logical materials?” I apprehend, that 
he alludes to the measure of abbre- 
viation, which I observed in respect 
to the City Epitaphs, and which, for 
the consideration of the original Sub- 
scribers, | here repeat from the Pre- 
face to the History of Gloucester 
City, p. vi.: 

“The plan adopted has been to give 
the names, ages, titles, offices, families, 
obits, every thing of title-deed bearing : 
omitting the endless repetition of ‘ Here 
lies the body,’ &c. but proceeding at once 
to the name, and converting ‘ Departed 
this life,’ with a long paper kite tale of 
dates in large letters, to plain ‘ died,’ and 
Arabic numerals, Eulogies, no longer of 
interest, because the parties are forgotten, 
are sometimes suppressed; but those 
within the memory of the existing genera- 
tion are retained, as are those relating to 
persons of rank fit to head a pedigree 
with eclat, Persons who are not recorded 
to have filled offices in the State or City 
are tabled; but in no case has any ge- 
nealogical or biographical incident been 
omitted. Of course, every purpose of 
utility has been preserved.” 

With regard to appearance, the 
only difference would be, that the 
tabled columns would be more in the 


* There is another earlier connexion 
with the Staffurds. 
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new form than the preceding,—a dis- 
tinction hardly noticeable; and, in the 
event of this plan being approved, I 
would, in the name of myself and the 
Publishers, gratuitously furnish every 
Subscriber, who requested it, upon 
the conclusion of the Work, witha 
full copy of the Epitaphs relating to 
his family (so far as such Epitaphs 
form part of Mr. Bigland’s MSS.) for 
entry in the “ Family Bible.” 
Yours, &c. T. D. Fosproxs. 
P. S. Your Correspondent : has 
called me Editor of the “* British Mo- 
nachism,” whereas I am sole author 
of that Work. 


*,* The Publishers beg leave to ob- 
serve, that they are anxious to complete 
the Work; but having no sets to vend, 
they would not be justified in proceding 
farther, without having first obtained the 
countenance of at least one hundred Sub- 
scribers.—It is proposed to publish the 
remaining parishes in Parts at 10s. 6d. 
each ; and no money is required in advance. 

The following twenty-six Names are all 
that have as yet been received: 

His Majesty’s Library. The Society of 
Antiquaries, London. Trinity College 
Library, Oxford. The Old Birmingham 
Library. William Bedford, Esq. F.S.A.: 
Thomas Benn, Esq. Rugby; W. Ben- 
tham, Esq. F.S.A.; William Bray, Esq. 
Treas. S.A.; Rev. Mr. Coxwell, Abling- 
ton; Edward Chinn, Esq. Clifton; John 
Dent, Esq. M.P.; Thomas Fisher, Esq. 
2 copies; Rt. Hon. T. Grenville, M. P.; 
William Hamper, Esq. ; Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart. F.R.S. &c. ; Hon, W. H. Irby ; John 
Lane, Esq. F.S.A. King’s Bromley; Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, F.R.S. F.S.A.; John Ni- 
chols, Esq. F.S.A.; Thomas Pares, Esq. 
F.S.A, Hopewell Hall, Derbyshire; Tho- 
mas Lister Parker, Esq. Browsholme; T. 
Phillipps, Esq. F.S.A. Middle-hill; Ro- 
bert Ray, Esq.; Messrs. Rodwell and 
Martin; Earl Spencer, K.G.; Messrs. 
Washbourn and Son, Gloucester, 2 co- 
pies; Clement Winstanley, Esq. 

As all the unsold Copies of Mr. Big- 
land’s unfinished Work were destroyed 
by a calamitous Fire in 1808, those in the 
hands of the Subscribers will, if completed, 
of course become of great value, on ac- 
count of the paucity of the Sets, and the 
impossibility of reprintigg (with any pros- 
pect of reimbursement) that voluminous 
Portion of the Work which is already in 
the hands of the Publick. It is therefore 
confidently hoped, that such Gentlemen 
as are fortunately possessed of the Por- 
tion already printed will become Sub- 
scribers to the Continuation of the County 
Parishes. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, March 9. 
ie: village of Cuddesdon is si- 

. tuated about six miles South- 
east of the City of Oxford, on an 
elevated ridge of ground communi- 
cating with Shotover Hill. The num- 
ber of houses is small, and it is chiefly 
known by its containing the Episco- 
pal residence, attached to the see of 
Oxford ; a moderate-sized structure; 
standing. near the Church at the East- 
ern extremity of the village. It is 
of recent erection, having been built 
by..Bp. Fell in the year 1679: with 
the exception of a pleasing and ex- 
tensive prospect, it does.not furnish 
any object of remark.» It occupies 
the site of a former palace, built by 
Bp. Bancroft in 1635, which stood but 
a very short time, as it was destroyed 
in. the Civil. wars by. the Royalists, 
that it might not afford accomoda- 
tion.to the Parliamentary forces: Sir 
Thos. Gardiner, the King’s Solicitor 
General, at the same time destroying 
a-house belonging to himself, on the 
South side. of the Church. 

. Cuddesdon Church (see Plate I.) is 
an.antient.and interesting edifice ; -its 
erection;appears to have taken place 
in the infancy of the Pointed style, 
and Before the total exclusion of the 
Normao architecture had been effect- 
ed, as. we find these twa dissimilar 
styles blended in several instances in 
this building. The plan is regular 
aod unbroken, consisting of a nave 
and side ailes, N. and S. transepis, and 
a chancel; with a square tower at the 
intersection of the ailes. 1t has three 
entrances, on the North and South 
sides, and at the West end, the two 
latter being under porches, which ap- 

r to have been built with the 
Phurch, as the doorways to each 
porch are of a round character, with 
a single column on each side. The 
Western entrance to the Church (see 
the Frontispiece to the present Vo- 
lume) is a curious example of the 
latest class of ornamented semiicir- 
cular arches ; and being protected by 
the porch from the injuries of the 
weather, is in a very perfect state, 
excepting two or three instances, 
where violence has assailed it. The 
Southern doorway is also semicir- 
cular, but plain: that on the North 
is under a pointed arch. . The nave 
is divided from the side ailes by a 
range of three arches of the Pointed 
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style, supported by octangular co- 
lumns, with capitals and bases uni- 
form in their general character, but 
slightly varied in their mouldings. 
This part of the building is lighted 
by a window above the West porch, 
divided by mullions into three lights, 
and by a narrow window at the West 
end of each side aile; the heads of 
these windows vary, one being point- 
ed, and the other semi-circular; but 
from the traces of repairing about 
the latter, I suspect it has assumed 
its present appearance through un- 
skilful workmanship. On the South 
side are a range of three lancet 
arched. windows; above them a win- 
dow of two lights, of a later era of the 
pointed arch; and another between 
the South porch and West end of the 
South aile, also of two lights. The 
North aile has three pointed windows, 
with mullions and tracery, but not 
particularly remarkable. The clere- 
story has two small windows on each 
side, and the transepts one window 
each ;“that in the Southern is mean; 
the window of the North transept is 
handsome. . The arch at the East end 
of the nave, under the tower, is point- 
ed, with a chevron or zig-zag orna- 
ment round it; at each angle of the 
piers which support the arch, are two 
sinall columns, with varied capitals. 
The chance! is the work of a more 
recent period of the Pointed style, 
having a handsome window at the 
East end, and two of an uniform cha- 
racter on each side. 

The font is of a cylindrical figure, 
large size, and quite plain, 

This Church does not contain any 
antient monuments or brasses; a few 
fragments of stained-glass are remain- 
ing in two of the windows of the 
North aile, and in the East win- 
dow. 

The interior dimensions of Cuddes- 
don Church are as follow: length 
from West to East (exclusive of 
porch) 104 feet; width from North 
to South, 38 feet; length of tran- 
septs, 53 feet 6 inches, and width 15 
feet. 

The tower contains a peal of six 
bells. 

In the chancel are the mural mo- 
numents. of two Bishops, with .the 
following inscriptions [in Roman ca- 
pitals]: 

“ The 
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“The Rev, Charles Moss, Bp. of Oxford, 
died the 16th of December;-18 !)) 0? 
aged 49 years, | - 


He wastheeldest son of Charles Moss,D.D: 


Bishop of St. David's, 
and afterwards of Bath and Wells, 
and of Mary his wife, 
one of the daughters of 
Sir Thomas Pym Hales, of Howletts, 
in the couuty of Kent, bart.” 

«€ Gulielmus Jackson, 
Ss. T. 

Episcopus Oxoniensis, 
obiit Die Decembris 1x. 
A.D. MDCCCXV. 
Anno 2tatis suw txvto, 
Tantum non exacto.”’ 


The following epitaph is also in the 
Chancel: 
“ Sacred to the memory of 
Mrs. Barsara Smytue, daughter of 
SepastiaNn Smytue, Esq. 
who, after a life spent in the most 
unremitted attention 
to every religious, moral, and social duty, 
died on the 27th Jan. 1787, 
of a paralytic complaint, at her house in 
this place, long the residence of her 
numerous and respectable ancestry, 
in the 76th year of her age.” 


This Church is also the burial- place 
of Bp. Bancroft; and in the Church- 
ard is a marble monument with the 
ollowing inscription : 
“* Maria 
Roberti Lowth, Episcopi Oxon. 
Et Marie Uxoris ejus filia, 

Nata x1™° die Junii, a.p. mpcct. 
Obiit vte die Julii, a, p. MpccLxvitt: 
Cara, vale! ingenio prestans, pietate, 

pudore, 
Et plusquam nate nomine cara, vale! 
Cara Maria, vale! at veniet felicius 
wzvum, [nus, ero, 
Quando iterum tecuia, sim modo dig- 
Cara, redi! leta tum dicam voce; pa- 


ternos, [redi 1? 
Eja age, in amplexus, cara Maria, 
Yours, &c. X. 
rc 
Mr. Ursan, March 2. 


HE following Precautions rela- 

tive to Vaccination, and on which 
its successful issue greatly depends, 
were gathered from conversation with 
a highly-valued friend, to whose zeal 
and abilities the Public Charities of 
this Metropolis are very greatly in- 
debted. 

The Vaccine ichor being of an ex- 
tremely delicate and subtile nature, 
it is essentially injured by the action 
of heat or the external air: hence it 
is not only of the utmost consequence 
that the ichor be of the finest sort, 
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but also’ that itshould be passed 
from oht subject to the othér, with 
the least possible exposure te the air. 
The practice of charging the lancet 
with the fluid aod thea taking it, per« 
haps a considerable distance, aud, of 
course at the expense of much time, 
is always to be avoided; as it is to 
be feared, the incisions are sometimes 
made when ail the virtue.is evapo- 
rated, and the lancet evendry. Wheun- 
ever, therefore, it can be done, it is 
most desirable that the lymph should 
be immediately transferred from one 
subject to the other. Where, how- 
ever, this cannot be accomplished, 
the fluid may be preserved in a phial 
properly stopped. Another caution 
essential to ultimate success, is, to 
preserve the pustules unbroken: every 
precaution should be taken to prevent 
injury to the part, and all friction 
carefully guarded against: it might 
even be desirable, that, until they be- 
gn to dry up, the usual dress should 

laid aside, and something more 
loose aud simple adopted. If it be 
the intention subsequently to inocu- 
late with the variolus, two or three 
months should intervene, that the 
Vaccine may take its full effect on the 
constitution, before the other is in- 
troduced. 

Were these simple precautions duly 
attended to (and it is in the power of 
every mother and nurse te see that 
they are), and experienced practi- 
tioners always employed, there would 
be every reason to hope for a suc- 
cessful issue to the operations. M.S. 

a 


Mr. Unsan, March 4. 
OMPLAINTS have been made 
that the Soups distributed to the 
Poor are deficient in nourishment ; 
and the defect seems to arise from the 
crudeness of the vegetables, which 
geuerally enter so largely into their 
composition. To remedy this, tur- 
nips, carrots, and any other herbs, 
should be previously boiled for a 
short time, as the first water which 
comes from them is reckoned un- 
wholesome, and is apt to occasion 
flatulence and other inconveniences. 
The same remark applies to potatoes; 
the water they are first boiled in 
should always be thrown away; and 
if dressed by a steamer, the drippings 
from them render the water beueal 
unfit for any other use. 


Yours, &c. M.S. 
Mr. 

















Mr. Unsan*, March b. 

A oy man who is truly a lover of 

his Country has attained the 

hest perfection, to which a human 

ng in this transitory state of exist- 

ence can expect to arrive: yet it is 

attainable in some measure by almost 

every one, who may think proper to 

try the ennobling experiment, with- 
out any regard to rank or situation. 

The love of our uative land is an 
impulse of nature, implanted in the 
mind by Providence, probably that 
no part of the earth’s surface might 
be without its inhabitants; and it 
is generally found, that, in propor- 
tion as Nature is more niggardly of 
her bounties, the inhabitants become 
more attached to the spot,—where 
their little hands and feet first felt 
their force,—where the opening mind 
dawned on the ties of friendship, and 
listened to the call of duty,—where 
the soothing caress, the artless ten- 
derness of pious relations, reared the 
infant frame,—aod where the endear- 
ing names of mother and of father 
were first heard. 

The greatest warriors, statesmen, 
and philosophers, have acknowledged 
the strength of this silken cord; and 
eae with it all the gratefal pas- 
sions of human nature, love, desire, 
hope, joy, and every other kind feel- 
ing and soft affection, as well as the 
cardinal virtues of heroism, intre- 
in gl rw charity, temper- 
ance, chastity. 

And shall the inhabitants of a coun- 
try like Britain be the only people ia 
the world who neglect their duty, or 
despise these ties to their native land, 
famed as it is for all that most at- 
tracts the notice aod admiration of 
men ;—a land of which the genius and 
power, extent of territory, and mo a 
nanimity of conduct, have been such, 
as to command the nvtice of all men, 
and make her views and intentions 
objects of solicitude with every peo- 
ple and nation on the face of the 
globe! 

As a nation we have not a charac- 
terto make. This has been done by 
our ancestors; and many of the pre- 
sent generation have added to its 
splendour, and sealed its glory with 
their blood. On us, however, de- 





* This article is a continuation of 
T. M. T.’s remarks on the advantages of 
Cottage Husbandry, inserted in p. 103, 
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volves the awful ibility of 
supporting the fair fame and glorious 


Constitution of our country, aad of 
handing it down unimpaired to pos- 
terity. But this is not to be effected 
by a party in the State, by any parti- 
cular body of men, however power- 
ful; the impulse must be brought 
home to every man’s bosom indivi- 
dually. Without regard to rank or 
station, each should say to himself, 
“Have 1 done all that is in my 
power? if I have not, I have no right 
to ask my neighbour what he has 
done, till I set him such an example, 
as my duty requires.” Whatever may 
be the duties incumbent on the lower 
orders of society with regard to in- 
dustry, loyalty, and submission to the 
constituted authorities, it would be 
worse than useless, while they are 
starving for want of bread, to dis- 
course to them on the Constitution 
of our country, her extent of terri- 
tory and commerce, her arts and her 
arms, her science and her mechanical 
skill, her wealth and resources, her 
improved methods of agriculture, her 
liberties and laws, the mildness of her 
Government, and the inflexible seve- 
rity, though equality, of her penal 
laws. Can we expect the appetite of 
a hungry people to be satisfied by 
telling them of the abundance and 
delicacy of the food on the tables of 
the great, the richness and flavour of 
their wines, their profusion of plate, 
their glittering equipage, or their 
pompous mansions, while the poor 
themselves, shivering with cold, are 
fed with an empty spoon? In all 

and countries, under whatever 
form of government, there have been 
individuals disaffected to that govern- 
ment, and to the modes of its admi- 
nistration: yet, as all human govera- 
ors have their imperfections, there is 
often some truth in the complaints of 
the disaffected ; and the general cause 
of the evil not being removed, or at 
least alleviated by the executive Go- 
vernment, is, that the complaivaats 
themselves bury the real grievance 
under an intolerable mass of decla- 
mation. 

While the great body of the people 
is employed, the contempt of the 
well-informed will always keep these 
— declaimers in tbeir place: 

ut when the people are unemployed, 
distress must orp be we and, 
as their untutored minds vibrate be- 
tween 
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tween hope and despair, they listen 
to designing demagogues as oracles, 
by whom the public distress is mag- 
nified and distorted into every shape 
and colour. 

It cannot be denied that there is 
great distress in the country at pre- 
sent: yet it would be as great rash- 
ness to fix a time for the breaking of 
the storm that now hangs over our 
heads, and darkens every point of the 
ee hemisphere, as it would be 

lindness and infatuation not to see 
it. Let no friend of our country at- 
tempt to deceive himself or others: 
the present circumstances of the world 
are extraordinary and eventful, be- 
yond whatever has occurred in this 
country in times past; though itis a 
prevalent error, which increases our 
danger, to believe, that the present 
state of Britain is unprecedented in 
other nations. 

If we make only a moderate allow- 
ance for the ages, in which other great 
nations and empires flourished; and 
mark the history of their rise, pro- 
gress, splendour, decline, and fall, it 
will be found, that there are many 
precedents for the state of our coun- 
try in every stage of her political 
existence up to the present time: but 
whether the beacons left by the fall of 
other states will have their due ef- 
fect in admonishing us to avoid the 
rocks on which they split, and the 
gulf in which they foundered, time 
only can determine. 

Have we no analogous precedent 
in Nineveh and Babylon?—no prece- 
dent in Egypt before the Saracens 
took Alexandria, and burnt its ex- 
tensive library ?—can we find no re- 
semblance to ourselves in the states 
of Greece and Rome? Yes: if his- 
tory be true, all these afford prece- 
dents for the state of our country, in 
their rise, progress, and splendour, 
till immediately before their decline 
and fall, when the property fell into 
comparatively few hands; the mass 
of the people were wretchedly poor, 
mutinous, and idle; the lands in 
the possession of men who had ac- 
quired large incomes, and to whom 
cultivation was no object; the reve- 
nues of the Roman State were wasted 
in theatrical exhibitions and military 
parade; the load of taxes became so 
great, that the citizens envied the 
barbarians, and thought they could 


not be worse than those whom they 


had formerly despised.. Has not this 
been the miserable state of things 
with most, if not with all great na- 
tions, immediately before their fall, in 
ancient as well as in moderna times? 
The lower orders, nominally subjects, 
but real slaves; the higher orders, 
despots at home, and sycophants at 
court, without any sense of moral 
duty, without regard to the dignity 
of their stations, without love to 
their country or regard for its inte- 
rests, dissolute, false, venal, and des- 
titate of any positive good quality 
whatsoever, except forsooth the ex- 
ternal manners of gentlemen; many 
of whom would boast of noble and 
virtuous ancestors with as much jus- 
tice as the worthless haulm of the 
potato, which has nothing to value 
itself on but what lies under the 
ground; in fine, Kings tyrannizing 
over the people, and the Priests over 
Kings. This has been the case too fre- 
quently, and is particularly applicable 
to a neighbouring nation, where a 
lax theology undermined the basis, 
and its twin brother, a lax morality, 

tore asunder the bonds of society. 
Yet, whatever may be the aspect of 
the present times, we cannot despair 
of the fortunes of the human race, or 
of the religion which we profess, as 
it is different from all that ever came 
before it. Every species of heathen 
mythology, with all the trick and 
cuaning of the priesthood and their 
supporters, lost its effect as the com- 
munity proceeded from stage to stage 
in intellectual improvement, rising 
from ignorance to knowledge till the 
light of Reason broke through the 
cloud of deception, and betrayed its 
horrid cruelties, and the rotieoness of 
the imposture ov which the fabrick 
was built. Not so the Christian 
Faith; for the more it is examined, 
the stronger will be the belief of the 
examiner; and under its congenial 
influence every kind affection, and 
every endearing tie, grow up like the 
flowers at the approach of Spring. 
Christianity necessarily implies love 
to God; and they who love God, 
will love one another. It is a system 
established by knowledge; and sup- 
ported by devotion, purity, liberty, 
and benevolence; as appears from 
the peculiar harmony, love, and es- 
teem, that prevail among benevolent 
persons. Christianity is powerful,— 
but powerful only for good. In its 
triumphant 
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triumphant ‘career it destroys érror, 
superstition, slavery, and war; and 
conducts its followers to that state of 
improvement promised by the spirit 
of prophecy, to be secured by the re- 
sistless agency of Divine Power. A 
system so formed must be propa- 
gated, and will prevail over all hos- 
tility; becoming the admiration of 
the wise, the delight of the virtuous, 
the comfort of the afflicted, the guide 
of youth, the support of age, the 
sanctuary of morals, and the refuge 
of liberty; which is the parent of 
Genius, the nurse of Reason; the in- 
spirer of that valour, which makes 
nations secure and powerful without 
bloodshed ; the incentive to that acti- 
vity and enterprise, to which we owe 
wealth and splendour; the school of 
those principles of justice and hu- 
manity, which give an unspeakably 
greater degree of happiness than any 
of the outward advantages, of which 
they are the chief source and sole 
guardians. 

Christianity must prevail. History 
records, that Truth has no resistless 
enemy. It is the heritage of man, 
and he advances to its possession. 
Corruption must gradually give way 
to Truth, Liberty, aud Virtue; for 
the human race has not been sta- 
tionary, bat gradually advancing, and 
will continue to do so, whatever may 
become of Britain; whether on her 
patriotism and virtue she continue 
enthroned the mistress of the world, 
or wrap herself up in the cobweb- 
mantle of self-security, and crumble 
under her own magnificence. 

Where is the Christian philosopher, 
who can at present look around and 
contemplate the tide of Knowledge, 
which is setting in among the mid- 
dling classes, and expanding their 
miods to philanthropy, humanity, 
generosity, and all their kindred 
graces, and at the same time view 
the tempest of Hate in the dark 
minds of the ignorant and oppressed, 
—without blushing for the degrada- 
tion, and mourning over the crime 
of those hirelings of the day, who 
go about preaching peace, while they 
insinuate to princes and rulers, that it 
is best to keep the people in igno- 
rance; which is the same as saying, 
that a blind man will tread more 
firmly with a guide, than a man with 
eyesight can do with light, by which 
his duty is seen and understood. 
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To you, among the great, who 
profess to love your ee I make 
my appeal. Do not your feelings of 
high birth, and your pride of pedi- 
gree, stimulate you to perpetuate the 
glory of your Native Country? You 
are the guardians of the People’s Li- 
berty, of their treasures, and of their 
granaries; you owe your Country 
that liberty, and these stores; and she 
calls upon you to restore the former, 
and open the latter. Providence has 
afforded you the opportunity of re- 
lieving your country, and your pos- 
terity, from the distress that presses 
so heavy on all classes at the pre- 
sent moment. A combination of 
events appears to command and di- 
rect its course to as full and ample 
cultivation of our native soil, in 
small divisions, as the state of our 
unemployed population requires.— 
Give the people that employment, 
which is in your power; they are 
willing to cultivate the earth, if you 
will allow them, and thence they will 
produce both bread and happiness. 

There is now no middle course: 
win the people's hearts, or cut off 
their heads; they are pining for want 
in the midst of plenty, for temporary 
relief; amid waste land in abundance 
for permanent supply. It is more 
than enough to wring pity from the 
heart of a savage; and Philosophy 
herself, ashamed of her composure, 
starts from her seat, to plead the cause 
of Humanity. An enthusiasm unre- 
corded in the language of antiquity, 
has united the lower orders and some 
of the middling classes in a way that 
must set at nought all crooked po- 
licy. They are united in search of 
supply for the returning wants of 
nature; and crying for bread, or li- 
ag to produce it from their native 
soil. 

Nature is all-powerful, and her 
laws must prevail. They who would 
be wise may be so themselves, in pro- 
tecting and assisting her in her irre- 
sistible course. If you refuse to com- 
ply with her resolutions, you sap the 
foundations of your own bappiness, 
while you belie the expectations aod 
desires of your Country. Grasp, 
therefore, at the means, which pro- 
mise independence and happiness: 
thus the country may yet have solace, 
the landlord his rents, and the free- 
holder his income, and all ranks re- 
pose in the security of the State; but 

it 
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it isi ible for the body politic 
to be at ease, while its extremities 
are paralysed, or attempting to am- 
putate each other. 

Let me beseech you, then, to seize 
the auspicious occasion, of immedi- 
ately benefiting your fellow country- 
men, by every exertion of your 
minds and fortunes*. I adjure you, 
by the impulse of the present mo- 
ment for the suffering of your less 
fortunate fellows; by the honour of 
your country, and of human nature; 
by the duty you owe to your ances- 
tors, the affection you owe to your 
parents, the love you bear to your 
wives and children, your regard for 
posterity; by the dignity and gene- 
rosity of Englishmen; by all that is 
Code and indulgent, kind and affec- 
tionate, in domestic life; by every tie 
of social order and good government; 
by all that is true, and just, and brave, 
and noble, in public life; by all the 
ties, that constitute the bapeenar and 
well-being of a people; by the re- 
membranoce of the industry and suf- 
fering of your countrymen in braving 
every extremity of climate and vicis- 
situde of fortune, in Arts pre-emi- 
nent, in Science profound, in Arms 
triumphant, on seas of blood and in 
fields of carnage; by the memory of 
states and empires once splendid, but 
now no more; by the fallen crowns 
and broken sceptres of other nations; 
by the wrongs they have suffered un- 
der a foreign yoke, by the insulted 
dignity of their = by the 
downcast looks of their exiled princes, 
and by the mutability of all human 
grandeur ; by the knowledge, that he 
who once gloried in wars aod boasted 
of victories, cannot now rest his wea- 
ried head on the downy pillow of the 
Bourbons; by your desire to escape 
the maledictions of your children, and 
the execrations of those who now ex- 
= your justice, and solicit your 

ounty; by your wishes to escape 
those reflections in your old age, that 
would bow you down to the grave 
with the bitterness of remorse for the 
neglect of your public duty and pa- 
rental care; by the reflection, that, 
though you are to-day in apparent 
health, to-morrow’s Sun may shine 
on your opening graves; by the 
knowledge, that you must give an 





* T. M. T.’s suggestions for the Benefit 
of the Poor were inserted in our last. See 
p. 103. 


account of your stewardship; and by 
the obedience you owe to the laws 
of Him, before whom you must stand, 
and by whom you must be judged; 
by the consciousness that you came 
into the world for a more noble pur- 

ose, than to look about you for a 
Fittle while, sport with the calamities 
of others, and then lie dowa and sleep 
in the dust, while ages unnumbered 
glide away; and by every feeling, that 
can agitate the mind, that lacerates 
or soothes the soul, thrills through 
the nerves, or makes the heart-strings 
vibrate. T.M.T 

a 
Mr. Urzan, March 1. 
I’ Jewish building 072 might be as 

well known to the LX XII. as the 
TIgovaos of the Greeks is to us Eng- 
lish admirers of their more perfect 
Architecture; and as our writers use 
the Pronaos, as well as the Torus, the 
Abacus, &c. &c. without fear of being 
unintelligible, or deseribe the Porti¢o 
without imagining that they shall be 
understood to mean a Porch; 1 cap- 
not see why to Tag might not be 
equally familiar to the Greek Trans- 
lators of the Scriptures, Terms of 
Art are sometimes translated, some- 
times not; for instance, 1)D8 is trans- 
lated both by the LX XII. and in the 
Vulgate, but not rendered in our Eng- 
lish Version, where the Ephod is ver- 
nacular enough. So the Apex and 
the Vertex in Geometry are under- 
stood by thousands who do not know 
a line of Latin; and yet we use the 
head as well as the foot of the stairs 
in common parlance. 

The head of the steps, therefore, 
seems to accord both with the Os 
ossis, and the fastidium of Buxtorf; 
with the former for substance, ac- 
cording to your Correspondent, page 
101 (and also for solidity), with the 
Jatter for elevation. 

Hence | think we obtain a view of 
the mass of masonry, forming the 
Slight of steps at the grand entrance, 
upon which, as a base or platform, the 
Captains might instantly form a sort 
of Throne or Mushnud of their gar- 
ments (upper robes), folded one upon 
another, on which to set Jehu, and 
show him to the people in the Court. 

Surely avaPaSuwr (Acts xxi. 40), 
means outside steps, not inside stairs. 

Of all interpretations, I least like 
winding turret staircase,— it seems 
very roundabout. x. 


Mr. 
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LLOW tie to offer a few desul- 


Mr. Unsan, 


Story remarks on the masical 
priitiples of Latin and Greek versi- 
fication, in reply to “* Papacoeus” 
(vol. XC. ii. 194), who * cannot pos 
sibly conceive that the divine melody 
of antient numbers is perceptible to 
the moderns.” 

The grand and important error of 
modern scholars is that of confound- 
ing quantity and accent. Without a 
just and proper distinction in these 
two material points, no harmonious 
effect can ever be felt or produced ; 
and the divine melody of Homer and 
Virgil must be ineffectual; but by a 
strict attention to these essentials, the 
purest principles of music and the 
“ powers of song” glow in every line. 

The following musical scales, or 
staves, will, in some degree, illus- 
trate the important difference be- 
tween Quantity and Accent. For 
this purpose it is only requisite to 
adopt the common crotchet (f} and 
quaver [| ], inorder to render the sub- 


ject intelligible, even to those unac- 
quainted with musical characters. As 
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a crotchet answers to two times in 
rousic, and the quaver to one, so, in 
Prosody, does the long syllable [-} 
cotrespond with the time of two 
short ones [“]. A dar, in common 
time, may consist of two crotchets, 
or four quavers; and a foot, in hexa- 
metrical versification, contains two 
long syllables, or one long syllable 
and two short ones, amounting uni- 
formly to the time of four short 
syllables. In an hexameter verse, 
there are six feet, or bars, that uni- 
formly produce the time of twenty- 
four short syllables, which answer to 
as many quavers in music. 

In order to facilitate the scanning, 
the verse may be divided into spondees 
and anapests, by placing the bar af- 
ter the first long syllable, as is gene- 
rally done in the musical stave; so 
that the bar, or division of feet, will 
nearly always occur at the cesura, or 
penthemimeris of the verse, instead 
of confusedly intersecting the words, 
as generally happens in the common 
method of scanning; thus the first and 
last syllable of each verse will form a 
complete foot, or bar. 





Quadrupedante piitrém | séniti | quatit ungula campum. 


By this scale, or stave, it appears 
that Accent is nothing more, in antient 
versification, than the elevation or 
ictus of the voice, and Quantity the 
prolongation of it. Accent as fre- 
quently occurs on short s lables, as 
on long ones; though both quantity 
and accent frequently happen on the 
same syllable. As this important dis- 
tinction, in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, is often difficult to a moderu 
ear, it. would be best for those who 
cannot well perceive the difference, 
to make quantity the primary consi- 
deration, and accent the secondary 
one.—In the above example, the 
word séniti forms a complete bar, 
and must be pronounced anapzsti- 
cally; the first syllable being the 
highest note in the bar, although 


only half the length of the last one. 
Thus the whole verse sounds like the 
clangor of a trumpet, or the clat- 
tering of horses’ hoofs, having some 
notes sharp and loud, and others full 
and long, though not so loud.—If a 
long quantity be placed on the first 
syllables of putrem aud sonitu, as fre- 
quently happens, the effect is totally 
destroyed. When properly read, the 
verse runs anapestically, or dactyli- 
cally, thus*:—tom | ti-ti-tom | ti-ti- 
tom | ti-ti-tom | ti-ti-tom | ti-ti tom | 
tom. But, according to the usual 
method of reading and scanning, as 
taught in most schools, the verse 
hobbles like a swan out of water. 

Let us now try the effect of a spon- 
daic and dactylic hexameter on the 
same scale : 





Jamque facés, | et saxa volaot;| furor arma ministrat. 





* Let the first syllable of ¢i-ti be pronounced very short; still preserving its 


acute accent, thus —tit-i. 


In 
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In this verse there exists a most 
beautiful variation of dactyls and 
spondees; and by a proper pronun- 
ciation the exact time of 24 breves, 
or quavers, is correctly preserved. 
There are not less than six dissylla- 
bles, which in English metre would 
be too monotonous; but by a most 
delightful arrangement of feet the mad 
fury of an impetuous rabble is admi- 
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rably pourtrayed. The first word is 
a trochee, the second au iambic, the 
third a trochee, the fourth an iambic, 
the fifth a pyrrhic, and the sixth a 
trochee. But, according to the Oxo- 
nian mode of pronunciation, every 
dissyllable in the verse is a trocaee; 
by which method the most discordant 
and ridiculous jumbling is produced, 
as appears by the following scale: 





Jamque faces, et saxa vOlant; firor arma ministrat. 


According to the phrase of musicians, 
the verse will confusedly tune thus: 
tom-ti-tom | ti-tom | tom-ti-tom | ti- 
tom-ti | tom-ti-ti | tom-tom ; — how 
barbarous! how unmusical! how in- 
consistent with the majesty of Virgil’s 
verses! On the contrary, when his 
lines are read according to the true 
scale of quantity and accent, the time 
may be so exactly beat, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous variations of feet, 
that a student might walk several 
miles, stepping regularly with every 
bar, or foot, and instantly discover 
how many paces had been taken. 
By allowing two paces for every 
bar, or foot, the verse tunes, accord- 
ing to the true scale, thus: tom | 
ti-ti-tom | tom-tom | ti-ti-tom | ti-ti- 


tom | ti-ti-tom | tom. In thus di- 
viding the verse, the left foot will in- 
variably beat time to the end of each 
bar, or foot, and every hexameter or 
pentameter be readily proved.—By 
adapting a few verses to the proposed 
scale, it will be seen that the acute 
accent as frequently falls upon short 
syllables as long ones. When the ac- 
cent falls upon a long syllable, there 
will be both an elevation and a pro- 
longation of the voice; that is, a 
crotchet on the highest part of the 
scale. The reader should be particu- 
larly cautious that a Jong quantity is 
not substituted for an acute accent; 
to avoid this a breve is superscribed, 
wherever the error is likely to oc- 
cur. 











Est lécus (Hespériam | Graii ] cognomine dicunt) ; 


—— 






































Terra antiqua, pdtens | armis, | atque ubere glebe; 
a —- q —s—4 
—oo -+ aa oo |» Fp 


CEnstrii | coluere viri; | nunc fama minores— 


By adopting a system of reading 
Latin and Greek poetry similar to the 
one proposed, the student may soon 
render himself familiar with all the 
beautiful variations of heroic verse. 
The classical scholar will thus be ena- 
bled to compose harmonious verses 
with facility, and judge of their merit 
by the ear, instead of scanning them 
over by rule in order to prove their 
correctness. The reader of antient 


versification, by pursuing this plan, 
in the Greek language also, will soon 
discover the various applications of 
the Accents,—a subject which has ex- 
cited the controversy of the learned 
at different times, ever since the de- 
cline of the Greek language. It is 
my intention to illustrate these nuge 
dificiles by the musical stave, in a 
future Number. 

(To be continued.) 


P. A. N. 
Mr. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 
HISTORY. 


642. ‘At Oswestry, then called Maserfield, St. Oswald, Kiog of Northumbria, 


defeated and slain by Penda, the hoary tyrant of Mercia. 

1717. From Shrewsbury, the Pengwerne of the Britons, the Royal seat of the 
Princes of Powys, removed to Mathrafael. 

1016. Shrewsbury taken by Edmund Ironside; and the inhabitants, who had 
joined Canute against Edmund’s father Ethelred, severely punished.—Near 
Shrewsbury, Alphelm, a Prince of the blood, murdered whilst hunting, by 
Godwin Porthund, a butcher of that town, hired by Edric Streon, the exe- 
crable Earl of Mercia. 

1069. Shrewsbury besieged by Eric Sylvaticus or-the Forester, and Owen 
Gwynnedd, Prince of Wales; but relieved, and the Welsh defeated with 
great slaughter by William the Conqueror. 

1102. Bridgenorth (after a lo: dem and Shrewsbury, both garrisoned for 
Robert Duke of Normand - * Robert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Montgomery, taken by Henry I. . 

1116. At Shrewsbury the nobility of the realm swore fealty to William, son 
of Henry 1. 

1138. Ludlow, under Gervase Paganel, ror om by Stephen; when Henry, 
son of David King of Scotland, approaching too near the walls, was 
dragged from his horse by a grappling hook thrown out by the besieged, 
but rescued, though at the imminent peril of his own life, by Stephen. 

1189. Shrewsbury, which had been seized by William Fitzalan, Lord of 
Oswestry, for the Empress Maud, taken, after a brave defence, and several 
of the garrison hanged by Stephen. 

1156-7. Bridgnorth, under Hugh de Mortimer, besieged by Henry II. when 
Sir Robert Synclare, or Hubert de St. Clare, Constable of Colchester Cas- 
tle, perceiving one of the besieged taking aim at the King, stepped before 
him and received the arrow in his own breast. 

1164. At Oswestry Henry Il. assembled his army to attempt the subjugation 
of the Welsh. ; 

1208. At Shrewsbury Gwyowynv¥0, Prince of Wales, who came before thé 
Royal Council in this town to propose terms of peace, treachcrously seized 
and imprisoned. 

1212. Oswestry, under its Lord Fitzalan, taken and burnt by John.—At 
Shrewsbury, Rees ap rig a a boy not 7 years old, who had been deli- 
vered as a hostage by the Welsh, inhumanely hanged by order of Vipon, a 
retainer of King John. 

a Shrewsbury surrendered, without resistance, to Llewellyn, Prince of 

ales. 

1221. At Sey a quarrel between Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and 
Rees ap Gruffyth, determined by the mediation of Henry III. 

1233. Oswestry taken and burnt by Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, who afterwards took Shrewsbury, and plundered and 
slaughtered many of the inhabitants. 

1241. At Shrewsbury Henry III. assembled his army to attack David ap 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, but on his submission, Henry, after remaining 
there 15 days, returned to London. 

1260. Shrewsbury taken by the insurgent barons, but shortly afterwards re- 
taken by the forces of Henry III. 

1263. Bridgnorth taken by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 

1267. At Shrewsbury Henry III. appeared with his army to attack the 
Welsh, but peace was restored on the submission of their Prince Llewellyn. 
Gsyr. Mac. March, 1821. 1269, 
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1269. Shrewsbury town and castle placed under the government of Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward I. 

1277. At Shrewsbury the Courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer established 
for some months by Edward I. 

1281. To Shrewsbury the Courts of King’s Bench and Exchequer again re- 
moved from London by Edward I. and remained bere until he had ac- 
complished the complete subjugation of Wales. 

1283. At Shrewsbury a Parliament held by Edward I. when David, brother 
of Llewellyn the last Prince of Wales, was hanged, his bowels torn out, 
and his body quartered ; being the first instance of the horrid mode of 
execution which in cases of high treason is prescribed by our present law. 
The Parliament removed to Acton Burnell, where was passed the act re- 
specting Merchant Debtors, entitled ‘‘ Statutum de Mercatoribus,” called 
also “‘ The Statute of Acton Burnell.” 

1322. In entering Shrewsbury Edward II. received by the Burgesses with 
great military parade. 

1327. At Shrewsbury Edmund Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, a faithful adhe- 
rent to the deposed Edward II. against the Queen and her paramour Mor- 
timer, seized by the inhabitants, aod executed without any form of trial. 

1396-7. At Shrewsbury a Parliament held by Richard II. called, from the 
numbers that attended, ‘‘The Great Parliament.” In it many Peers were 
created, Chester was made a Principality, and several oppressive laws were 
enacted, which formed some of the subjects of accusation brought against 
Richard by Henry of Bolingbroke, when he usurped the throne. On its 
dissolution the King went to Oswestry, where the Duke of Hereford (after- 
wards Henry LV.) and the Duke of Norfolk appeared before him, and it was 
determined that they should decide their quarrel by single combat at Co- 
ventry. 

1403. Near Shrewsbury, July 22, the partizans of the Earl of Northum- 
berland defeated by Henry 1V. when their Commander, the Earl’s eldest 
son, Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, was slain. On the King’s part fell 
the Earl of Stafford, Sir Walter Blount the royal standard bearer, Sir 
Hugh Shirley, and Sir Nicholas Gausel ; Henry had his horse slain under 
him, and the Prince of Wales was wounded in the face. Of the vanquished, 
besides Hotspur, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Calverly, and Sir John 
Massey, were slain. The Earl of Worcester, brother of Northumberland, 
Sie Richard Vernon, and Sir Theobald Trussel were taken prisoners, and 
beheaded at Shrewsbury high cross. The Scotch Earl Douglas, who is said 
to have slain three persons who were clothed by the King in armour re- 
sembling his own, was also taken prisoner on Haughmond Hill. The num- 
ber slain in the battle and pursuit was about 9000 men, of which, two- 
thirds were of Percy’s party. In gratitude for this victory, Henry built 
and endowed a Collegiate Church on the spot, where most of the slain 
were buried, which has ever since been called Battle-field. 

1451. At Ludlow Richard Duke of York published a declaration of alle- 
giance to Henry VI. and that the army he had raised was merely for the 
redress of grievances, and for the public weal. 

1459. At Ludford, Oct. 13, Henry VI. having advanced with a superior 
army, was joined by Sir Andrew Trollope, with a large body of troops that 
had deserted the Duke of York at Ludlow, on which the Duke, with his 
sons the Earl of March, afterwards Edward lV. and the Earl of Rutland, 
and his valiant friends the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, fled; York and 
Rutland to Ireland, March, Salisbury, and Warwick, to Calais. The King 
then entered aod plundered Ludlow. 

1460. At Shrewsbury, Edward Earl of March assembled an army of 23,000 
men, with which he gained a victory over the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Lancastrians at Mortimer Cross, in Herefordshire. 

1483. From Ludlow, Edward V. and his brother Richard Duke of York, 
who were living at the castle under the tuition of their maternal uncle, 
Widville Earl Rivers, set out for London, Edward having been first pro- 
claimed King at this place. 


1484. 
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1484. At Shrewsbury Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, having been 
betrayed by his servant Ralph Bannister, was beheaded by order of Ri- 
chard III. before the High Cross. 

1485. Into Shrewsbury the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. on 
his march from Milford Haven, admitted without opposition : but the 
chief bailiff, Thomas Mytton, having sworn that Richmond. should not 
enter the town but over his belly (meaning that he would defend the place» 
against him till death) to comply with the letter of his oath, laid himself 
in the high road, aod Henry walked over him into the town. From Shrews- 
bury Richmond marched te Newport, near which piace he was joined by 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sheriff of Shropshire, with 2000 of the tenantry and 
retainers of the Earl of Shrewsbury, a minor, to whom he was uncle and 
guardian. 

1502. At Ludlow (April) died Arthur Prince of Wales, eldest son of Henry 
VII. who, after his marriage with Katharine of Arragon, had kept his 
court there with great magnificence. 

1535. Oswestry, Whittington, Maesbrook, Knockyn, Ellesmere, Down an 
Cherbury, by Act of Parliament severed from Wales and annexed to this 
county. 

1542. The Jurisdiction of the Court of the Lords President of the Marches 
at Ludlow, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

1616. At Ludlow, Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. entertained with 
great pomp. 

1642. At Wellington, Sept. 20, Charles I. issued a Proclamation promising 
to preserve the Protestant Religion, Laws, and Liberties of his subjects, 
and the privileges of Parliament. Thence he marched to Shrewsbury, 
where he was joined by his two sons, Charles and James, Prince Rupert, 
and great numbers of noblemen and gentlemen, and established a miut in 
the town. He remained there till Oct. 12, when he marched to Bridgnorth, 
and thence advanced to Edge-hill, in Warwickshire, where the first great 
battle was fought. 

1644. Longford House (April 3) and Tong Castle (April 6), taken from the 
Parliamentarians by Prince Rupert. — Oswestry (June) taken from the 
Royalists by the Earl of Denbigh, when the inhabitants gave 500/. to pre- 
vent the soldiers from plundering. —Oswestry (July) besieged by the Roy- 
alists under Colonel Marrowe, but relieved by Sir Thomas Middleton, who 
took Lord Newport’s eldest son, and 200 men prisoners. 

1645. Apley House (February) taken by the Parliamentarians under Sir John 
Price, when Sir William and Sir Thomas Whitmore, Sir Francis Oatley, and 
about 60 men, were made prisoners. Shrewsbury (Feb. 9) surprised, its 
Governor, Sir Michael Earnly, slain, 15 pieces of ordnance, about 60 gen- 
tlemen, and 200 soldiers, taken by Colonel Mytton, the Parliamentarian 
Governor of Wem.— At Stokesay, near Ludlow, (June 9) Royalists de- 
feated, and Sir William Croft slain by the Parliamentarians. 

1646. Bridgnorth Castle, after a noble defence of one month, surrendered 
to the Parliamentarians. — Ludlow (June 9) surrendered by the Royalists 
to Sir William Brereton. 

1651. At White Ladies Priory, at 3 o'clock in the morning of Sept. 4, 
arrived Charles 11. and the brave Earl of Derby, flying from the fatal 
battle of Worcester. Charles had his hair cut off, and was disguised in the 
clothes of the Pendrills. Hence he was conducted to Boscobel House, 
where he was concealed during the night, and in the day time he hid him. 
self with Colonel Careless in the *“ Royal Oak.” From Boscobel he was 
conducted by the five faithful brothers, the Pendrills, to Mr. Whitgrave's 
house, at Moseley, in Staffordshire.—At Shrewsbury (Oct. 15) Colonel John 
Benbow, uncle to the renowned admiral, was shot on the Castle green. 

1654. Shrewsbury Castle ineffectually attempted to be surprised by Sir 
Thomas Harries, for the King. 

1689. The Jurisdiction of the Court of the Lords President of the Marches 
held at Ludlow, abolished by act of Parliament. 
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EMINENT NATIVES. 
Acheley, Sir Roger, Lord Mayor of London in 1511, benefactor, Shrawardine, 
Adams, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor in 1641, loyalist, founder of school, Wem, 1586, 
Adams, William, founder ef school and alms-houses, Newport. 
Adams, William, divine, Shrewsbury (died 173). 
Allestree, Richard, loyal divine, Provost of Eton, Uppington, 1611. 
Arnway, John, divine, author in defence of Charles I, Shrewsbury, 1601, 
Astley, John, painter, Wem (died 1787). 
Barnard, Nicholas, Dean of Ardagh; scholar, Whitchurch (died 1661), 
Barnet, Andrew, nouconformist divine and sathor, Uppington. 
Baxter, Ricwarp, noncontonist, Rowton, 1615. 
Baxter, William, antiquary and etymoiogist, Llanlerga™Y, 1650. 
Beddoes, Thomas, physician, Shiffoall, 1755. 
Benbow, John, Colonel, loyalist (shot at Shrewsbury, 1651). 
Bensow, Joun, Admiral, Shrewsbury, 1650. 
Bowers, Thomas, Bp. of Chichester, Shrewsbury (died 1724). 
Boydell, John, Lord Mayor, patron of the fine arts, Dorrington, 1719. 
Bray, Thomas, benevolent divine, Marton, 1656. 
Bromley, Sir George, lawyer, Chief Justice of Chester, Hodnet (flor. 1580). 
Bromley, Sir Thomas, Chancellor to Elizabeth, Bromley, 1526. 
Brooke, Sir Robert, Lord Chief Justice, Claverley (died 1558). 
Broughton, Hugh, divine, author of ‘‘ Consent of Scripture,” Oldbury, 1549. 
Brown, Thomas, ‘‘ Tom Brown,” humourous writer, Shiffnall (died 1704), 
Burnell, Sir Hugh, favorite of Richard II. Acton Burnell (died 1417). 
Burnell, Robert, Bp. of Bath and Wells, Chancellor, Acton Burnell (died 1292). 
Burney, Charles, historian of music, Shrewsbury, 1726. 
Caslon, William, letter-founder, Hales Owen, 1692. 
Charleton, Sir John, Chief Governor of Ireland, Apley, 1268. 
Charlton, Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, Chancellor of Ireland, Apley (died 1344), 
Cherbury, David of, Bp. of Dromore, Cherbury (died 1429). 
Churchyard, Thomas, poet, author of ‘* Worthiness of Wales,” Shrewsbury (died 1604). 
Clarke, Matthew, divine and orientalist, Ludlow (died 1702). ' 
Clarke, William, divine and antiquary, Haughmond abbey, 1696. 
Cuive, Rosert, Lord, East Indian Conqueror, Styche, 1725. 
Cooper, Joseph, nonconformist divine and author, Preston, 1635. 
Costard, George, divine, biblical critic and mathematician, Shrewsbury, 1710. 
Davies, Sneyd, divine and poet, Shrewsbury, 1709. 
Day, George, Bp. of Chichester (died 1556). 
Day, William, Bp. of Winchester (died 1596). ; ! 
Dovaston, John, antiquary and naturalist, Nursery in West Felton, 1740, 
Edmondes, Sir Clement, commentator on Cesar, Shrawardine, 1566. 
Evans, John, topographer, author of *‘ Nine Sheet Map of North Wales,” Liwyny- 
groes (died 1795). 
Farmer, Hugh, presbyterian divine, author on Demoniacs, near Shrewsbury, 1714, 
Fitz-Guarine, Fulk, warrior, hero of French Romance, Whittington (flor. 1200). 
Gataker, Thomas, divine, Gataker-hall (died 1593), 
Gentleman, Robert, dissenter, editor of ‘‘ Orton’s Exposition,” Whitchurch (died 1795), 
Gilbert, Thomas, nonconformist divine and author, Prees, 1613. 
Glanville, pedestrian (walked 142 miles in 30 hours). 
Good, Thomas, divine, author of ‘* Firmianus et Dubitantius” (died 1678). 
Green, Amos, Benjamin, and James, painters and evgravers, Hales Owen. 
Griffiths, Dr. Ralph, 1720, (founder of the Monthly Review in 1749). 





>, Hales, Mrs. actress. 
- ‘Harley, Sir William, warrior, at Conquest of Jerusalem, 1099, Harley. 


Hersert, Epwarp, Lord Cherbury, soldier, statesman, and historian, Eyton, 1585. 

Higgons, Sir Thomas, diplomatist and miscellaneous writer, Westbury, 1624. 

Hill, Right Hon. Richard, statesman, Hodnet (died 1727). 

Hill, Sir Rowland, first Protestant Lord Mayor of London, Hodnet (died 1561). 

Holland, Thomas, divine and scholar, near the Welsh border (died 1612). 

Hyde, Thomas, orientalist, Billingsley, 1636. 

Ireland, John, illustrator of Hogarth, Cleeve, near Wem (died 1808). 

Jenks, Benjamin, divine, 1646. 

Jonés, Sir Thomas, Lord Chief Justice, Shrewsbury (died 1683). 

Kyoaston, Sir Francis, translator of Chaucer into Latin, Ockley (flor. temp. Car. I.) 

Kyua;ton, Humphrey, ‘‘ Wild Humphrey,” outlaw, Middle (died 1534). 

— Robert, author of ** Pierce Plowman’s Visions,” Cleobury Mortimer (flor. 
1369). 


Lawrence, 
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Lawrence, Edward, nonconformist divine and author, Moston, 1627. 

Leighton, Francis, divine and antiquary (died at Worcester 1813). 

Littleton, Adam, Latin lexicographer, Hales Owen, 1627. 

Lloyd, Edward, naturalist and antiquary, Llanvarder (died 1709), 

Lutwyche, Sir Edward, judge, author of “‘ Reports,” Lutwyche (died 1709). 

Lyster, Thomas, author of ** Blessings of the year 1688,” Duncott (died 1723). 

Lyttleton, Edward, Baron Mounslow, Lord Keeper to Charles I. Mounslow, 1589. 

Mainwaring, Arthur, poetical and political writer, Ightfield, 1668. 

Mainwaring, Roger, Bp. of St. David’s, Church Stretton (died 1653). 

Mascal, Robert, Bp. of Hereford, Confessor to Henry IV. Ludlow (died 1416). 

Millburgha, St, foundress of Much Wenlock Monastery (died 666). 

Moore Franeis, author of the well known Almanack, “ Vox Stellarum,” Bridgnorth, 1657. 

Mytton, Thomas, Parliamentarian general, Halstone (died 1656). 

Mytton, William, antiquary, Halstone. 

Neve, Timothy, divine and antiquary, Wotton, in Stanton Lacy, 1694. 

Onslow, Richard, Speaker of the House of Commons to Elizabeth, Shrewsbury (died 
1571). 

Orton, Job, nonconformist, friend and biographer of Doddridge, Shrewsbury, 1717. 

Owen, Sir Thomas, Justice of the Common Pleas (flor. temp. Eliz.) 

Parr, Robert, great grandson of Thomas, died 1757, aged 124, Kinver, 1633, 

Parr, Tuomas, died 1635, at the age of 152 years 9 months, Winnington, 1485. 

Penderill, five brothers, who preserved King Charles II. 

Percy, Tuomas, Bishop of Dromore, poetical antiquary, Bridgnorth, 1729. 

Plantagenet, George, youngest son of Edward 1V. Shrewsbury (died an infant) 1472. 

Plantagenet, Richard, Duke of York, second son of Edward 1V. Shrewsbury, 1472. 

Prowpen, Epmunp, lawyer, author of “* Reports,” Plowdeo, 1517. 

Price, Sampson, divine, Chaplain to James I, and Charles I. Shrewsbury. 

Pridden, Sarah, beautiful, but licentious, Shrewsbury, 1690. 

Rowley, William, gave name to some of the Caribbee islands, Rowley (died 1731). 

Sadler, John, law-writer, author of “ Rights of the Kingdom,” 1615. 

Scofield, Edward, Deputy Clerk of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, only 3 feet 2 inches high. 

Suenstoxez, Wittiam, poet, Leasowes, 1714. ; 

Shrewsbury, Ralph of, Bp. of Bath and Wells, Shrewsbury (died 1363). 

Shrewsbury, Robert of, biographer of St. Winifrid, Shrewsbury (flor. 1140). 

Shrewsbury, Robert of, Bp. of Bangor, Shrewsbury (died 1215). 

Stanley, Venetia Anastasia, beautiful wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, Tonge (died 1633), 

Stedman, Rowland, nonconformist divine and author (died 1673). 

Stephens, Jeremiah, antiquary, friend of Spelman, Bishop’s Castle, 1590. 

Stretch, Samuel, eccentric miser, Market Drayton, 1732. 

Sruart, the ancestor of this royal family, viz, Walter Fitz Alan, founder of Paisley 
monastery (whose descendants took the name of Stewart from their office of High 
Stewards of Scotland) was born at Oswestry, and flourished in the reigns of Stephen 
and Henry II. 

Tatsot, Jouy, first Earl of Shrewsbury, of his family, Blackmere (slain at Chattillion 
in 1453). 

Taxsot, Jonx, Viscount Lisle, heroic son of heroic father, Blackmere (slain at Cha- 
tillion, 1453). 

Talbot, Richard, Abp. of Dublin, Blackmere (died 1449). 

Talbot, Robert, antiquary, friend of Leland, Shrewsbury (died 1558). 

Tarlton, Richard, actor and jester, Condover (died 1589). 

Taylor, John, “ Demosthenes Taylor,” classical critic, Shrewsbury, 1704. 

Taylor, Silas, alias Domville, author of ‘* Antiquities of Harwich,” Harley. 

Thomas, John, Bp. of Salisbury, Shrewsbury (died 1766). 

Thynone, Sir John, warrior, founder of Longleat-house, Wilts, Stretton (died 1580). 

Thynne, William, statesman, Receiver of the Marches, Stretton (died 1546). 

Vitalis Ordericus, historian, Atcham 1074. 

Wakeley, William, buried at Adbaston, aged 123, Shiffoall, 1591. 

Walter, Sir John, Lord Chief Baron, Ludlow (died 1630). 

Waring, Edward, algebraist, Mitton, 1734. 

Wenlock, Walter de, Abbot of Westminster, treasurer to Edward I. Wenlock, 1307, 

Whelock, Abraham, divine, Persic scholar, Whitchurch (died 1654). 

Whichcot, Benjamin, divine, Whichcot-hall, 1609. 

Wild, Jonathan, infamous receiver of stolen goods, Boninghale, 1682, 

Withering, William, physician and botanist, Wellington, 1741. 

Wooley, Edward, Bp. of Clonfert, Shrewsbury, consecrated 1664. 

Wycherley, William, comic poet, Cleeve, near Wem, 1640. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Urgayn, Feb. 20. 

O' a late inspection of the Cathe- 

drals of Gloucester and Worces- 
ter, | have had great pleasure in no- 
ticing the admirable improvement 
which has been effected in the inte- 
rior appearance of each, from the 
erection of a new front to the organ 
gallery, facing the nave, and forming 
an appropriate entrance to the choir 
ofeach Church. The screens that have 
been thus judiciously removed, were 
disgraceful to these fine Cathedrals, 
being clumsy unsuitable structures, 
erected in the bad taste of the age 
immediately yon | the Reforma- 
tion, in lieu of that beautiful taber- 
nacle-work, destroyed by the blind 
and indiscriminate zeal of those em- 
ployed to remove objects of supersti- 
tion from our Churches. That at 
Worcester was a pannelled wall with 
heavy mouldings, and an ill-shaped 
unadorned arch in the centre, and 
supported a common wainscot wooden 
gallery, totally destitute of all pre- 
tensions to beauty and fitness. That 
at Gloucester was of a somewhat 
later period, and not without some 
degree of ornament, being divided 
into three arched compartments, sup- 
ported by double columns with capi- 
tals in something of a Roman design; 
but it was totally unfit for such a 
station, and incompatible with the 
style of any part of the edifice. The 
screens now substituted are not in- 
deed constructed in that highly-ela- 
borate and complicated style, speci- 
mens of which, of the most exquisite 
and beautiful workmanship, we still 
see at York, Lincoln, Canterbury, 
&c. It would have been very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to have found 
workmen to execute such in these 
days, not to mention the very great 
expense which must have been in- 
curred in the attempt. They display, 
however, a very correct taste, and 
are of very handsome Gothic designs, 
suitable to the noble buildings of 
which they form conspicuous parts. 
But, though each appropriate, they 
are vot at all similar. At Gloucester, 
a series of compartments of tracery 
work rest on a suitable base, and 
support a beautiful cornice of open- 
work trefoils, with a very handsome 
and well-executed groined archway 
leading to the choir, and equal in 
length to the span of one arch of the 
pave. Its interior is ornamented in a 
suitable manver. The general effect 


of the whole is good, though by some 
the cornice is thought rather too 
large for the rest. 

Upon the whole, I confess I prefer 
the design and proportions of the 
new screen at Worcester. This is 
designed from three compartments of 
the arcades on each side the choir, 
consisting of three corresponding 
arches resting on four clustered co- 
lumns, with foliage capitals, each 
lateral arch divided into two by a 
single slender column. The centre 
one forms the entrance, and has be- 
neath it an ornamental doorway with 
bronzed gates, under a depressed arch 
suitably decorated, and supported on 
its own columns. The face of the 
work above is adorned with tracery, 
and divided by handsome pinnacles ; 
and the whole is crowned by a qua- 
trefoil cornice resting on a very beau- 
tiful frieze. This frieze is formed 
from antient carved work taken from 
beneath the seats in the choir, where 
it had been concealed and forgotten 
for ages. The perspective view of 
the interior of this Church, as it ap- 
pears from beneath the great West 
window, is now one of the most 
beautiful architectural scenes I know. 
It shows to great advantage the ele- 
gant proportions and general unifor- 
mity of the edifice. For though the 
various parts of the structure are in 
fact of different periods and styles, 
yet the whole in this view appears so 
to correspond in simple elegance of 
design aud conformity of parts and 
proportions, as to produce to the 7 
of the spectator all the effect of the 
most perfect harmony. The beauty 
of this view is greatly increased in 
grandeur, both by the new screen it- 
self, and by the splendour of the great 
Eastern window of coloured glass, as 
seen above and on each side the or- 
gan, and through the centre arch 
opening into the choir. This screen 
was erected in 1818, under the imme- 
diate inspection of a member of the 
Chapter, and from a design prepared 
by himself. The same gentleman was 
the author of the present altar screen 
and other improvements iothisCharch, 
noticed in a former volume of your 
valuable Miscellany *. The screen at 
Gloucester was also planned by a 
member of the Chapter there, of si- 
milar good taste, and erected not 
only under his inspection, but partly 





* See vol. LXXXII. i. 524. 
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This account does not support “ C.” 
in his — of Earl of Tua- 


at his own expense. These works 
may fairly be deemed equal to any 
specimens we have yet seen of mo- 
dern Gothic Architecture. And I am 
convinced you will have pleasure in 
pointing them out to the notice of 
the Public. ScruTaTorR. 
I 


Mr.Ursan, East Retford, Feb. 28. 
by > Letter of your Correspon- 
dent **C.” dated the 14th of July 
(last) giving explanations relative to 
the Clare Famit » in answer to the 
objections and doubts of another Cor- 
respondent, has excited my attention, 
—some of the former possessions of 
that antient and illustrious Family 
(now the property of the Duke of 
Newcastle) being near to my resi- 
dence. I therefore turned back to 
“C.’s” first Epistle of Sept. 1819, 
and to the answer of “D.A.Y.” dated 
in January 1820; and I then referred 
to an authority not adverted to by 
either of those Correspondents, i. e. 
*“ Yorke’s Union of Honor,” 1641, 
which is believed to be both a scarce 
and a valuable book, although com- 
piled by a blacksmith, who, however, 
very modestly owns that he uses the 
aid and reputation of others, viz. of 
Stowe, Speed, Milles, Brooke, and 
Vincent. 

Examining the pedigree as origi- 
nally given by “C.” (vol. LXXXIX. 
p. 411), and beginning with Gilbert de 
Clare, son of Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
mg de Clare en Caux, &c. and 
ending with Gilbert de Clare, fifth 
and last Earl of Gloucester of that 
name (slain in 1314); I find it in ge- 
neral accurate, and supported by the 
authority of Yorke, who adds many 
other facts and circumstances (omit- 
ted by “*C.”) which in a controverted 
statement it may be useful to publish; 
and I trust I shall be excused by you, 
Mr. Urban, and by “C.” and “ D.A.Y.” 
and other your Correspondents, if I 
enter upon the subject con amore. 

The first-named Gilbert de Clare, 
called Earl of Tunbridge, &c. in 
**C.’s” pedigree (the name of whose 
wife is omitted) is thus described by 
Yorke: 

“ Gilbert, the sonne of Richard, Lord 
of Clare, became likewise Lord of Tun- 
bridge, and was the first Earle of Clare. 
He married Adeliza, daughter of the Earle 
of Cleremont, aud had issue Richard (se- 
cond Earl of Clare), Gilbert (surnamed 
Strongbow, Farle of Penbrocke), and 
others.” 
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bridge; but it confirms the Pedigree 
in making the second son (Gilbert) 
bear the name of Strongbow. Ri- 
chard Fitz Gilbert, the second Earl 
of Clare, and Lord of Tunbridge, is 
stated in the “ Union of Honour,” to 
have married 4deliza, sister of Ran- 
dolph (not Ralph) de Meschives, 
Earl of Chester. The issue, Gilbert 
and Roger. Under the article Ches- 
ter, Yorke gives the name of Ran- 
dolph (surnamed Meschines) as the 
Sather of Adeliza, the wife of Richard 
Fitz Gilbert, Zord of Tunbridge; and 
calls her brother Randolph de Ger- 
noniis (and not de Meschiues), fourth 
Earl of Chester. This mistake is of 
but little importance. 

Of Gilbert, the succeeding Earl, 
Yorke says, he styled himself Earl of 
Clare and Hartford, died without is- 
sue, and Jeft his brother Roger to 
succeed him. Of this Roger, Yorke 
observes that he was surnamed the 
Good, and succeeded his elder bro- 
ther Gilbert in the honours of the 
Earldom of Clare and Hartford, and 
married Maud, the daughter of James 
St. Hilary, by whom he had issue 
Richard his eldest son, and others. 

Richard, the succeeding Earl of 
Clare and Hartford, married (accord- 
ing to Yorke) Amicia, the second 
(“C.” says the third) daughter and 
one of the heirs of William Earl of 
Gloucester, and had issue Gilbert, 
Earl of Clare, Hartford, and Glouces- 
ter (also Joan, wife to Rice Grig, 
Prince of South Wales). 

With respect to this Gilbert, sixth 
Earl of Clare and Hartford (and in 
right of his mother, also second Earl 
of Gloucester), he is twice noticed by 
Yorke ; once under the title of Glou- 
cester (where, by the bye, the coat of 
arms is the same as under all the titles 
enol vin. Se Roemer nen) 
asgiven by “*C.” in vol. XC. ii. p. 104, 
first example); and secondly, under 
the title Clare, &c. where it is re- 
marked that he married Isabel, sister 
(not daughter, as stated in the Pedi- 
gree) of Anselme Marshall, Earl of 
Penbrooke, and died in 1280. There 
seems no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of Mr. Yorke in this assertion ; 
since, under the article Penbrooke, he 
describes “* Anselme Marshall Deane of 
Salisbury, and fifth sonne of William 
Marshall, as succeeding his four — 

thers 
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thers in the title, marrying Maud, 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earle of Hereford, enjoying his title 
but eighteen daies, aad dying without 
issue, leaving his rich patrimony and 
inheritance to be divided amongst his 
five sisters and heirs therein before 
mentioned.” 

Richard (de Clare), who acxt suc- 
ceeded as Earl of Clare, Hartford, and 
Gloucester, had two wives, though 
the last only is in the Pedigree, i. e. 
Margaret (daughter to Hugo de 
Burgo, Earl of Kent), and Maud 
(called by “*C.” Matilda), daughter 
of John Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. B | 
the last he had Gilbert (who suce 
ed) Thomas, the second son, Steward 
of the Forest in Essex (whom “C.” 
calls Sir Thomas de Clare, Seneschall 
of the King’s Forests, &c.), Bevis 
(Treasurer of York Minster), and 
four daughters. 

Gilbert (surnamed the Red), suc- 
ceeded Richard as Earl of Clare, 
Hartford, and Gloucester. He had 
two wives also (although “ C.’s” Pe- 
_ mentions only the last), viz. 
Alice, daughter of Hugh le Brun, 
Earl of Angolesme (by whom he had 
ove daughter Isabel), and Joan (sur- 
named of Acres), daughter of King 
Edward the First, by whom he had 
issue one son (Gilbert), and three 
daughters, Eleanor, Elizabeth, and 
Margaret. 

Gilbert de Clare, the only son of 
the last-mentioned Gilbert, is stated 
by Yorke to have died young, and 
left the inheritance to his sisters ; and 
that after his death, the title of Clare 
fell to the Crown: but “ C.’s” Pedi- 
gree says that he was slain at Ban- 
nockburn in 1314, and had a son who 
died in his infancy; which latter cir- 
cumstance is confirmed by Yorke 
himself, under the title of Glouces- 
ter and Hartford, where he states 
that Gilbert de Clare (son and heir of 
Gilbert surnamed the Red, and Joan 
of Acres) was the last Earl of Glou- 
cester and Hartford of that surname. 

Thus you see that ‘* C.’s” Pedigree 
of Clare is supported in all its material 
facts by Yorke’s ** Union of Honor;” 
and that the fact of Gilbert de Clare 
being surnamed Strongbow (doubted 
by “*D. A. Y.”) is also confirmed by it. 
For | find under the article Penbrooke, 
that Gilbert de Clare (surnamed 
Strongbow), youngest son of Gilbert 
de Clare, Lord of the Honours of 
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Clare in Suffolk, and grandchild of 
Richard Fitz Gilbert and Rohesia his 
wife (daughter of Walter Gilford, 
Earl of Longevile in Normandy), was 
by King Stephen created Earl of Pen- 
brooke and Earl Marshal of England, 
and Lord of Chepstow, Strighull, 
Tudenham, Wolaston, Alverdeston, 
and half the county of Leige. He 
married Elizabeth, sister of Robert 
de Beaumont, first Earl of Leicester 
of that family, by whom he had issue 
Richard, suraamed Strongbow, &c. 
and died in 1149. OxsERvaTor. 
a 

Summerlanda-place, 

Mr.Unnan, " Ezeter, Feb. V5. 

bay valuable Repository of use- 

ful knowledge is the most eli- 
gible for recording facts which may 
prove useful to posterity. 

It is of the utmost importance 
where a sense of self-interest is apt to 
mislead human kind, constituted as 
they are, that definite and just views 
should be taken of the relative bear- 
ings of the Funded and Landed pro- 
perty of the Country, in reference to 
the Public Debt. This is the more 
requisite at a period when very erro- 
neous doctrines are laid down by cha- 
racters, from whom fairer and juster 
estimates of the subject might be ex- 
pected. It is, fortunately, a branch 
of political economy that involves 
little intricacy of consideration, as a 
little representation may be sufficient 
to evince. 

In more early ages, the possessors 
of landed property held nearly all the 
wealth of the kingdom; and were 
called on by the King to defend it 
against all enemies, or to carry on 
war where the public interest re- 
quired it. Io process of time, as civi- 
lization advanced, and the principles 
of commerce began to be understuod, 
wealth became divided; und a mo- 
neyed interest arose from a rapid 
progress of trade and manufactures. 
Hence the formation of bodies-corpo- 
rate in cities, and their representation 
in Parliament, in the shape of privi- 
leged boroughs, so variously modified 
since their original formation. This 
increase and division of riches, dimi- 
nished the former power and para- 
mount influence of landed proprietors, 
and rendered it indispensably neces- 
sary to have recourse to those who 
possessed the sinews of war—moncy, 
where the Landholder was no eee 

able 
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able to furnish the means of his own 
defence against domestic enemies, or 
foreign invasion. In this progress of 
human melioration, and division of 
property, we see at once the origin of 
Public Debt, or Funded Property, in- 
timately aod inseparably connected 
with every other description of it. 

To see, forcibly, the truth of the 
case, we have only to exemplify what 
has so frequently happened; viz. 
War—intended either to thin man- 
kind, or, as a scourge, to punish them 
for their transgressions. Nay, for 
aught we know, it may be beneficial 
in giving a new stimulus to talent, 
genius, and exertion: as what may 
be “ partial evil,” may be “ universai 
good!” Let us proceed. War is de- 
clared—no matter from what cause 
or motive. The Land-owner, from 
his relative and altered condition, is 
no longer able to furnish, as for- 
merly, the whole means of carrying it 
on, as hired soldiers must be now paid 
with money, to be procured only in 
sufficient quantity from the wealthy 
merchant. What is thus borrowed 
for the protection of the land, and of 
every other species of property, must 
have that interest paid for it by ail 
classes, which it would, otherwise em- 
ployed, afford to the owner, who is 
himself also equally taxed to bear his 
share of this fair interest, the prin- 
cipal of which constitutes what is 
termed “* the National Debt.” Now 
it is quite evident from these pre- 
inises, that all landed property, and 
every species of property whatever, 
is completely mortgaged and pledged 
for the repayment of this debt: and 
were a sum to be raised to pay it off, 
the very public Creditor himself must 
contribute his proportion, because he 
lent a part of his money for the pro- 
tection of the remainder. 

The Nation, at present, is perfectly 
solvent, and much of the distress pre- 
valent is to be ascribed to a want of 
foreign markets, and to an excess of 
production beyond the demands of 
consumption. All foreign Nations 
labour under precisely similar, and it 
is. to be hoped, temporary disad- 
vantages, occurring at many former 
periods recorded in the page of His- 


tory. 

The Landholder ought to recollect, 
that during the war, such was the 
demand for produce, that rents rose 
Gewr. Mac. March, 1821. 
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in a fourfold proportion. To 

his rent and As his fortune, ov 
Farmer advanced his prices. The 
Shopkeeper laid his share of these in- 
creased prices on his vendible articles; 
and in point of fact, the Annuitant, 
who could improve his property 
but little, stadia paid to the Land- 
holder and Farmer the whole amount 
of repeated advances of price of all 
the necessaries of life. 

It will be said, probably, that the 
Fundholder purchased in at a low 
rate. There may have been such cir- 
cumstances; but, on inquiry, it will 
be ascertained that the greatest pur- 
chases were made by enriched Far- 
mers, or by means of vast excesses of 
raised rents, and that these profits, 
made at the expense of the Annuitant, 
were reinvested in land, or employed 
to settle children and relatives in the 
world. 

While one feels disposed to com- 
miserate the sufferings of the present 
set of Farmers, no such retrospective 
feeling can apply to their predeces- 
sors who. fattened on the miseries of 
war, and had their daughters taught 
to waltz and piano, or what they 
termed playing upon music. 

It is the Farmer and not the Pro- 
prietor of land, who feels the present 
pressure arising from unavoidable 
causes; and the obvious relief must 
consist in lowering rents, when they 
will still remain infinitely higher than 
at any period previously to the late 
war. 

I commanded a battalion under the 
immortal son of Chatham; and was 
in habits of friendship with that ex- 
traordinary man. He reprobated the 
idea of an invasion of the rights of 
the public creditor, saying it would, 
at once, be an insuperable bar to ob- 
taining any loan in future critical exi- 
gencies. An Income Tax, like a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, may be con- 
stilutionally applicable in extreme 
cases. It affords a just illustration of 
the arguments imperfectly adduced, 
because all property is made subject 
to its operation. It also is a mea- 
sure to be cautiously avoided. 

If mistaken in any of these posi- 
tions, any of your more intelligent 
Correspondents may try to give us his 
view of the subject. In the mean 


time, let us not hear of shocking and 
absurd. propositions to break faith 
with 
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with the public Creditor, received by 

the self-interested and unworthy cheers 

of the Landholder. 

For argument’s sake, let us suppose 
Funded Property annihilated. What 
would be the consequence ?—general 
ruin, and unheard-of distress. Com- 
merce and Manufactures would lose 
two-thirds of their Customers. Nor 
is this all; for the major part of the 
Funodholders would fali on the parish, 
and the Landholder, with every aid 
derived from a reduction of taxation, 
would be utterly unable to maintain 
them, with even the whole of his 
rental, 

** Poveri di sapere et di consiglio, 
Miseri mortali.” 
Joun Macpona.p. 

EE 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 20. 

OUR valuable Miscellany being 
alike the record of the valiant, 
as well as of the scientific achieve- 
ments of your couvtrymen, permit 
me, through the medium of its pages, 
to rescue from that oblivion into 
which it is fast sioking, the follow- 
ing monument of British fidelity and 
valour. ' 

During a recent visit paid in Staf- 
fordshire, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the spot on which the 
interesting relick stands, it required no 
very extraordinary degree of curi- 
osity to induce me to search it out: 
— it is the Mast of a Vessel erected in 
the fields adjacent to Corbyn's-hall, 
in the parish of King’s-Swiaford, near 
Dudley; and on a brass plate, at the 
bottom of it, is placed the following 
iuscription : 

** Mizen Mast of the Three Sisters, Mer- 
chant Vessel, Luke Crosby, Master. 
‘Reader! you here behold a Mast, 

marked with the honourable scars of 
brave resistance, made by my Com- 
mander with six guns and eight men, 
against a French frigate of 20 guns, 
and 140 men, who, after a battle of 
almost three hours, retreated with dis- 
grace.—I stand here a monument to the 
memory of the man who thus gloriously 
vindicated the honour of his country, 
aod preserved the property of bis em- 
ployers.” 

During the engagement the co- 
lours of the little vessel were shot 
down : when, supposing she had 
struck, the French gave a loud shout, 
exclaiming, “they have struck! they 
have struck !” On which Crosby 


Yours, &c. 
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snatched up the flag, and waving it 
over his head, said, “ No, but we 
have’nt: at ’em again, my brave 
lads!” After a very well-directed fire, 
which did great execution among the 
French, the Three Sisters ran close 
under the ribs of the frigate, and 
escaped with little injury. 

I believe there are few, if one, 
more striking instance of British in- 
trepidity, or of French cowardice, 
upon record; the disgrace of the lat- 
ter would, on this occasion, have 
been completed, but the small size 
of our little vessel precluded her from 
making the frigate a prisoner, which 
she certainly would have done, had 
she not sailed away fairly beaten off. 

I could discover no date on the 
inscription, which is to be regretted. 
Time, and the raging elements, are 
fast hastening it to decay; and bat- 
tered as it has been by these,—by 
the impotent fury of its defeated 
enemy,—and by the pop-gun ariil- 
lery of some heedless sportsmen,—a 
few more years must Jower it to the 
dust, and not even “ leave a wreck 
behind :”— in your pages, however, 
it will still live, “a monument to 
the memory of the man who thus 
gloriously vindicated the honour of 
his country, and preserved the pro- 
perty of his employers.” 

Yours, &c. 

—— 


THE CENSOR.—No. VI. 


An Inquiry InTO THE PROGRESS OF 
AnecpoTaL LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 
ILLIAM WINSTANLEY, the 
next Anecdotal Author, is sup- 

posed to have been born in London, 

where he was originally a hair-dresser, 
but quitted the scissars for the peo. 

He lived in the reigns of Charles and 

James I1.; but little further is known 

of him. His chief works were, the 

Lives of the Poets, Loyal Martyro- 

logy, Historical Rarities, and Eog- 

land’s Worthies, a valuable and au- 
thentic composition, written in a true 

British and loyal spirit, and curious 

for the many Apothegms which he 

has there recorded. His style is often 
incorrect, but bis compositions are 
useful and instructive ; and although 
they have never been republished, 
arc still perused with pleasure. Win- 


T. W.B. 


stanley has been accused by authors 
who feel little reverence for his loy- 
alty, 
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alty, of plogioriame and of versatility, 
as well as dedicating various editions 
of his books ‘to different persons! 
That he wrote for bread may be ad- 
duced in extenuation of his courting 
the great; but as for the charge of 
plagiarism, the facts which he has 
treated upon are the common pro- 
perty of authors. The rhetorician 
lsocrates was accused, with as little 
candour, of borrowing historical par- 
ticulars from Thucydides. 

Phe work before us, which we are 
inclined to ascribe to Winstanley, 
bears the following title: “*« The New 
Help to Discourse; or Wit, Mirth, 
and Jollity, intermixt with more se- 
rious Matters. Consisting of pleasant 
Astrological, Astronomical, Philoso- 
phical, Grammatical, Physical, Chy- 
rurgical, Historical, Moral, Questions 
and Answers.” The precise date of 
this copy we are unable to furnish, as 
it is in a sadly-mutilated state, having 
lost part of the title-page, as well as 
the letter-press from p.144.—In Long- 
man’s Catalogue for 1814, appears, 
* Helpe to Discourse, or more Mer- 
riment mixed with serious Matters; 
as also Epigrams, Epitaphs, Riddles, 
Jests, Posies, Love-Toyes, fc. Lond. 
1635. 2/. 2s.” From what we have 
been able to learn, there were five 
editions of the “ New Help,” the last 
being printed in 1684: the part lost 
is said to have been a kind of calen- 
dar, containing information necessary 
to the farmer and the gardener. Of 
the work no copy occurs in the Bri- 
tish Museum, so that we can arrive 
at nothing certain respecting it; but 
that this edition was subsequent to 
1666, is certain, as it alludes to the 
dreadful fire of London in that year, 
telling the reader also, that the me- 
tropolis was * mightily enlarged by 
abundance of new buildings every 
where erected in the out parts.” P.23. 

The whole Miscellany is such as 
might have been expected from Win- 
stanley, as a portion of it is adapted 
to the subjects of Bampfylde Moore 
Carew. One passage in particular 
speaks the hairdresser: 

“Why do some men’s hair curle?— 
Because of the hot and dry temperament 
of their persons?” P. 142. 

The Preface is in his style, and 
signed with the initials of his name; 
vur readers will excuse the insertion 
of the whole of it. 
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“* To the Reader. 


** Courteous Reader, 

“Thou hast here an Abstract or Col- 
lection of several Histories, Proverbs, 
Riddles, Jests, Epigrams, with other choice 
Pieces which formerly have been publish- 
ed by several Authors, both antient and 
modern ; to which are added divers new 
Pieces of several subjects, which I have 
digested dialogue-wise, as being the most 
easie to the meanest capacity, and also by 
the often breakings, giving fresh matter 
for variety of discourse, which to an inge- 
nious fancy t but be wel ; bere 
being the pith and marrow of many volu- 
minous Authurs of that bulk and bigness, 
that many have not time to read them, 
more have not money to buy them, and 
therefore by that means, seeing the te- 
diousness and chargeableness of attaining 
to knowledge, break off their journey at 
the beginning of their race, and despair- 
ing of attaining to the end, begin not to 
run at all. 

«To help, then, those who are desirous 
to learn and improve their knowledge, J 
have taken the pains with the bee, to ex- 
tract honey out of the flowery writings of 
several authors, taking only that which 
was most conducible to my purpose, and 
which I imagined might draw the reader 
on with delight to his own profit. 

*« What my endeavours have been here- 
in, you will find in the perusal thereof, 

** All that I shall desire of thee (gentle 
Reader) is to read seriously, judge can- 
didly, and censure rightly, and | make no 
doubt, but when thou hast done, thou wilt 
thankfully accept of what is here writ, and 
remain a friend to Ww. W.” 

What an excellent apology is art- 
fully couched under this Preface, for 
desultory reading! Winstanley has 
here expressed in a few lines all that 
Mr. D'Israeli has since alleged in 
his entertaining pamphlet; and had 
Messrs. Percy reprinted it instead of 
the lengthy puff which preceded their 
** Anecdotes,” we should have given 
them credit for reviving what was at 
once venerable and to the purpose. 

Winstanley delighted in puns and 





- conceits, Take the following speci- 


mens, gathered at random: 

*€Q. Why is the language of a scold 
most moving ?—A. Because no man in 
his witts will tarry to bear ber.” P. 144. 

“Q. What makes it that few people 
are contented with their condition ?—A, 
Because the desire of riches increases in 
the getting of them, few people being con- 
tented with that state which God hath al- 
lotted to them. 


The poor have little, beggars none, 
The rich too mueh, enough not one.” P.79 
ts Q. 
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«©Q. Who. first broacht the opinion of 
the mutability of the earth, that it turns 
round about the centre of the Sun ?—A. 
The first that publickly declared himself 
of this opinion was Copernicus, a doctrine 
so strange in those times, that an able 
Poet thus writ to him: 

‘Thou thinks the Earth moves round, 
that’s a strange tale, 

When thou didst write this, thou wert 
under sail.’ 

And yet now this opinion is taken up by 

our ablest Astrologers, as Mr. Viocent 

Wing, Mr. Sanders, Mr. Leybourn, and 

others.” P, 77—S, 

This passage may serve to show 
how slow a progress the hypothesis 
of the earth’s rotundity had even 
then made, when Winstanley consider- 
ed the opinion of these astrological 
empirics of greater authority than 
that of Copernicus. 

The following question seems to 
have been inserted by way of ridi- 
culiog Sir Kenelm Digby: 

“Q. Why doth oue gape when ano- 
ther gapes ?—A. There is no other reason 
to be given, but that of a sympathy of 
imagination, when another man gapes.” 
P. 143. 


In this Tract we find one thought, 
which no contemporary of Winstan- 
ley need have blushed to own—that 
the love of jilts “is like breath on 
steel, soon on and soon off.” P. 134. 

On the whole we consider this little 
work as of great merit, and as is ex- 
pressed in the title-pages of that pe- 
riod * pleasant and profitable.” We 
have perhaps devoted too long a 
space to it; but the pleasure we have 
found in perusing it is a sufficient 
apology. An expurgata editio would 
be a desirable thing in Literature, for 
it may be considered as of a higher 
rank than the miscellanies which we 
shall hereafter have to examine: in 
fact what are anecdotes, but a Help 
to Discourse ? 

The Anecdotal Authors of the pre- 
ceding ages were chiefly actors, or 
scribblers, who made a jest of im- 
posing a tax upon the public; but 
cedant toge armis—we have now be- 
fore us a military writer, who, while 

** His idle scymitar 
Hung by his side for ornament, not use*,” 
exchanged it for the pen. The name 
of this person was Captain W. Hicks, 
aud were any further information re- 





# Dryden’s Don Sebastian. 
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specting him required, we should be 
at a loss where to obtain it. He 
seems, as far as we can judge from 
his productions, to have been a good 
companion, fond of wit in others, and 
perhaps not undistinguished for it 
himself: like most military men, he 
was of loyal principles, hated the 
Rump aud the Roundheads as far as 
was possible for a reader of Hudibras, 
and was one of the remaios of the 
old Cavalier party. His works are 
scarcely known, and it is but just 
that he should enjoy a snug niche in 
an edifice dedicated to the memory 
of men, to whom, for the most part, 
the Temple of Famet and the House © 
of Praise + have been closed. 

The first of his publications is en- 
titled “* Oxford Jests, refined and en- 
larged; being*a Collection of witty 
Jests, merry Tales, pleasant Jokes, 
collected and composed by Capt. W. 
Hicks;” a work once in repute, as it 
went through several editions, the 
last of which appeared in 1720. 

The second runs thus: “ Coffee- 
House Jests, refined and enlarged. By 
the Author of the Oxford Jests. The 
Fifth Edition, with large Additions. 
London: printed for Henry Rhodes, 
next door to the Swan Tavern, near 
Bride-lane in Fleet-street, 1688.” In 
12mo. pp. 190. Jests 308. 

“No.9. Pride and Hewson, two Oli- 
verian Colonels, the first a drayman and 
t’other a cobler, being met together, they 
must needs to joking one with the other; 
then Pride told him he saw a piece of cob- 
ler’s wax stick on his scarlet cloak; ‘ Pub,’ 
says Hewson, ‘a handful of brewer’s grains 
will scour it off presently.’” 

“No. 13. Some gentlemen were sitting 
at a coffce house together, one was asking 
what news there was? ‘T’other told him 
there was forty thousand men rose to-day, 
which made them all stare about; and 
[one] asked him to what end they rose, 
and what did they intend? ‘ Why, faith,’ 
says he, ‘only to go to bed at night 
again.’” 

“No. 500. A gentleman tacitly drank 
the King’s health in Oliver’s days, by 
drinking a health to Oliver C. that is, O 
live C. R. Aud another time drank the 
King’s health as tacitly, when he drank a 
health to the King of the Jews, viz.—J. 
Ireland, —E. England —JM@ Wales,—S. 
Scotland ; which four letters put together, 
make up the word Jews; and several of 
the Parliament officers drank it also, not 
knowing what they did when they drank it.” 





tT See Pope’s Poetical Works. 
t See Sir Wm, D’Avenant’s Gondibert. 
We 
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We question whether Rivet, the 
brazier, when: he deceived the Re- 
publicans with the knives alleged to 
be made of the King’s statue at Char- 
ing Cross, felt more self-approbation 
for his successful cheat than this 
crafty toper? 

it is a pleasure, after having exa- 
mined so many printed works, to peep 
at a few anecdotes in MS, In the 
British Museum (Harl. MSS. 6395), is 
a small octavo volume, fairly written, 
containing 606 curious stories, care- 
fully numbered, with a few since 
added by another hand. To the for- 
mer a complete and valuable Index 
is algae, assigning in every in- 
stance the person from whom the col- 
lector received the tale. (pp. 602.) 
With a modesty by no means pecu- 
liar to Anecdotists (and probably not 
intending his MS. for publication), he 
has omitted his name; but from the 
numerous jests attributed to persons 
resident in Norfolk and the adjacent 
counties, he should seem to be a na- 
tive of that part of England. A care- 
ful collation of the authorities may 
lead to the identifying of him, for he 
cites at No. 55, “* My cousin Jo. Spel- 
man ;” and at No. 496, “(from my 
father),” mentions “ my uncle Mr. 
Rog. L’Estrange.” There can be 
little doubt, from the selection of his 
tales, as well as from the names of 
his acquaintance, that he was a firm 
loyalist *. 

The following Anecdote of our 
great Bard is unnoticed by his bio- 
graphers, and we consider ourselves 
as fortunate in being able to furnish 
an addition, however small, to his 
history : 

“* Jest 11, Shakespeare was godfather 
to one of Ben Jonson’s children, and after 
the christning being in a deepe study, 
Johnson came to cheere him up, and askt 
him why he was so melancholy? ‘No, 
faith, Ben (sayes he), not I; but I have 
beene considering a great while what 
should be the fittest gift for me to bestow 
upon my godchild, and I have resolved at 
last.’ ‘1 pr’ythee what?’ sayes he. I’ 
faith, Ben, Vie e’en give him a douzen 
good Lattin spoones, and thou sbalt trans- 
late them.’—Mr. Dun.” 


We wished to have inserted some 
of the county Anecdotes, but have 
room only for two extracts more, 
which are particularly curious, as re- 





* Catalogue of the Harleian Library. 
—Jests, passim. 
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lating to the early internal history of 
Westminster School ; nor are the pre- 
sents made to boys in those times less 
worthy observation; the pot of but- 
ter, we believe, has of late years given 
place to gifts “* unused to the melting 
mood.” 


“No. 107, At Westminster Schoole, 
the monitor usd * to call the schollars by 
six of the clocke in the morning all winter 
long ; and as soone as ever they heard his 
surgile, they would skippe out of their 
bedds and away to prayers. “Three or 
four raskells (for there lay many boys in 
one chamber), observing two that were 
beddfellowes to be very nimble and hasty 
upon the call; and their bedde being 
placed under a great beame, they eon- 
trivd + it so, as in the night in a dead 
sleepe, to fasten cords to the bedd, and 
drew it up to a great height. In the darke 
morning (hearing the sumons of the mo- 
nitor), out springs one of one side (ac- 
cording to their usuall manner), and the 
other on the other side of the bedd, and 
bounc’t against the floore, with a crackt 
crowne, soare bones, and much hazard of 
their neckes.—Mr. Greene.” 

“No. 108. A Westminster scholiar 
had a pott of butter sent him by his 
friends, which some wags discovering, and 
that he kept it in his chest, attempted to 
picke his locke; and failing to get it that 
way, they tooke the chest and sett it upa 
lofting against a hott fire; for, because 
they could not come at it, they made it 
come out to them.—Dr, Studbe.” 


The pulpit jesters form an impor- 
tant body at this period of our his- 
tory, but are not of sufficiently re- 
mote interest to demand any parti- 
cular investigation. Daniel Burgess, 
the last of this class, was the son of © 
a Clergyman of Collingburoe- Ducis, 
Wilts, and born there in 1645. The 
early part of his life was passed in 
Ireland, where he settled at Charle- 
vil, and kept a school; but after- 
wards returning to Eogland, became 
a nonconformist. He was, however, 
by no means of puritan strictness, for 
he was the most facetious person of 
his day, and carried his wit so far as 
to deliver it from the pulpit, with 
more happiness than decency. Speak- 
ing of Job’s “ Robe of Righteous- 
ness,” he once said, “If any of you 
would have a suit for a twelvemonth, 
let him repair to Monmouth-street ; 
if for his life-time, let him apply to 
the Court of Chancery ; and if for all 
eternity, let him put on righteous- 


a Used. 





+ Contrived, 
ness.” 
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ness.” His pleasantries occasionally 
proved of service to him in temporal 
matters. Dining once with a gentle- 
woman of his congregation, and a 
large uncut Cheshire cheese brought 
upon the table, Burgess asked her 
where he should cut it? ‘* Where you 
please,” was the lady’s answer; upon 
which he gave it to his servant, and 
bidding him carry it to his house, 
said he would cut it there. 

His sermons were artfully adapted 
to the prejudices as well as the opi- 
nions of his readers; wit and whiggism 
trod on the heels of Scripture. After 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, when the 
indignant populace destroyed the 
principal meeting-houses in London, 
that of Burgess was first attacked. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, 
that he should uphold the Pretender’s 
cause from the pulpit; and preaching 
at that time concerning the reason of 
the Jews being called Jacobites, he 
said, ** God ever hated Jacobites, and 
therefore Jacob’s sons were not so 
called, but Israelites.” It is a ques- 
tion whether the minister is more to 
be reproved for his illiberality or his 
ignorance of chronology? He died in 
January 1723*. 

Io his own writings Burgess (per- 
haps unintentionally) attacked him- 
self; for amongst his works is to be 
found “ Foolish Talking and Jesting 
described and condemned, in a Dis- 
course upon Ephes. v. 4.” 8vo, Lond. 
1694. 

(To be continued.) 
a 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 21. 

a is a long passage in the 

19th Book of the Iliad, which 
is strangely misunderstood. Gilbert 
Wakefield calls it a tedious ditty 
about Ate; and Charles Fox says it 
is detestable. The writer of the Re- 
view of ‘“* The Correspondence of 
Fox and Wakefield,” in the Museum 
Criticum, admits that it is bad; and 
all the translations I have seen, Latin, 
English, French, and Italian, agree in 
making such nonsense of it as Homer 
could not, and-one must wonder any 
human creature could write. The 
passage too, in the original, is one 
worthy of Homer, and it is the key- 
stone of the arch. Itis in Agamem- 
non’s speech on the reconciliation 
between him and Achilles, which be- 





* Grey’s Hudibras,—Caulfield. 
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gins I. 78. b. 19. The translations 
make Agamemnon say, as an apology 
for the wrong he had done to Achilles, 
that Ate once wronged Jupiter when 
he had said a child of his (meaning 
Hercules) should at a certain time be 
born, who should reign over all 
around him; and Juno having made 
Jupiter swear that he would keep his 
word, hastened to the time, the birth 
of Eurystheus, Jupiter’s grandson, 
whose mother had gone but seven 
months, and put back the birth of 
his son Hercules, whereupon Jupiter 
banished Ate from Heaven, and he 
always lamented the wrong that had 
been done to him when he saw Her- 
cules suffering under the oppression 
of Eurystheus. Like me, the trans- 
lations make Agamemnon say, “‘ when 
I saw the Greeks falling by the hands 
of Hector.” Well might Charles Fox 
say this was detestable,—it is idiotcy. 
But how could any man who under- 
stood Greek, find such nonsense in 
Homer. That divine Poet makes 
Agamemnon say, that Jupiter him- 
self cannot do wrong with impunity 5 
for when he had insulted Juno, by 
boasting that a child of his should be 
born at a certain time who should 
reign over all around him, Juno hav- 
ing made him swear he. would keep 
his word, hastened the birth of Eurys- 
theus to the time, and put back that 
of Hercules. Then Jupiter banished 
wrong from Heaven, and when he 
saw the sufferings of Hercules, always 
lamented the wrong he had been 
guilty of. ‘As I did,” says Aga- 
memnon, *“ when I saw the Greeks 
falling by the hands of Hector. This 
is an apology to Achilles; it binds the 
meaning of the poem to his anger, so 
fatal to the Greeks; it vindicates the 
ways of God to man, and teaches us 
to banish wrong from our bosoms 
and be just, by proving that there is 
a retribution for offences, without the 
least exaggeration. 

In the description of the shield, 
Homer says Vulcan worked into it 
the Pleiads, the Hyads, Orion, the 
Bear, which is also called the Wain, 
and (the Bear) which (this pronoun is 
in the nominative, the first is in the 
accusative), isin the same direction, 
and watches Orion (that is, points to 
the South, or is the North star), the 
only one which never sets. The trans- 
lators make all these circumstances 
belong to the Great Bear, as if Ho- 
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mer did not kaow how to hit the 
mark he aimed at once; and an an- 
notator says, that the Little Bear was 
not discovered in those days. 

ln the Odyssey, b. 2. |. 274, there 
is a strange mistake ia the punctua- 
tion in the Greek editions, and a cor- 
responding mistake in the transla- 
tions. Minerva is made to say to 
Telemachus; “if you have your fa- 
thee’s sense, you will do well; but if 
you are not the son of Ulysses and 
Penelope, | have no hopes of you; 
for few sous are like their fathers. 
You, however, have your father’s 
sense, and therefore | have some 
hopes of you.” Is this intelligible? 
There should be a comma after Es 
d’ous the three first words of the line 
mentioned, and the meaning is thea 
plain and good: “If you have your 
father’s seuse you will do well ; if not, 
although you are the son of Ulysses 
and Penelope, I have no hopes of 
you: for few sons are like their fa- 
thers. You, however, have your fa- 
ther’s sense, and therefore I have 
some hopes of you.” 

I should be happy to communicate 
these notes on Homer to his readers; 
and if they are approved of, | may 


trouble you again. A——s. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 7. 


by attention of your Readers 
has been lately called to a pub- 
lication entitled “The Heraldic Ori- 
gin of Gothic Architecture, iv an- 
swer to all foregoing Systems on this 
subject, by Rowley Lascelles, esq *.” 
The promise held out ia the ttle- 
page led me to the perusal of the vo- 
lume itself; but 1 was unable to dis- 
cover its fulfilment in any of the 67 
pages, or any reason to suspect that 
the * Heraldic Origin,” like the Rod 
of Moses, would swallow up all its 
opponents. 

It is my intention to dedicate the 
present Letter to au inquiry into the 
real origin of Pointed (not Gothic) 
Arehitecture; and by comparison 
with Mr. Lascelles’ theory, I shall en- 
deavour to show the superiority of 
the system now almost universally 
sanctioned and supported by the most 
able Antiquaries, and at which this 
publication is therefore chiefly le- 
velled. Io doing this, | shall not lead 
your Readers, with Mr. Murphy, to 
the Pyramids; with Bishop Warbur- 
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ton, to the Forests of Germany; with 
Sir C. Wren, to the Saracens; or to 
the inspection of staircases, grottos, or 
tumuli, with reviewers and other spe- 
culators of less note. Neither shall I 
have occasion to seek with Mr. Las- 
celles its origin in a period so remote 
as the Deluge. And I hope that gen- 
tleman will not cease to admire this 
beautiful style, from its commence- 
ment beiog fixed in that unclassical 
period, styled by modero illuminati 
“the dark ages,” or from the cre- 
dit of its invention being given to 
the ill-treated, ingenious, aud pious 
class of men, the Monks. 

It is now ascertained, that when 
this Island was under the dominion of 
the Romans, the Britoas excelled in 
the Architecture of that nation; and 
at the Saxon invasion, and the subse- 
quent conversion of those people to 
the Christian faith by the Romish 
Missionaries, and the consequent in- 
troduction of Monasteries, many build- 
ings remained in that style, and served 
as models for the architects of the 
churches; which the piety of the new 
converts soon began tou raise in differ- 
ent parts of the country. So early 
as A.D. 791, Offa, King of Mercia, 
founded the Abbey of St. Alban. The 
church still remaining shows a rude, 
but at the same time a noble speci- 
men of the unrefined genius of the 
Saxon architects. The round arch 
and cylindrical columa, with orna- 
meats peculiar to themselves, pre- 
vailed iu the works of the Saxons un- 
til the .Norman Conquest. These 
invaders, upon obtaining possession 
of the English Monasteries, altered 
and adorned them in a more splendid 
manner, but did not always rebuild 
them from the foundations, as is 
sometimes supposed : they introduced 
many new and improved mouldings, 
and other embellishments, and usually 
ornamented the dadvs of windows and 
other spaces with semicircular arches 
intersecting each other; the Saxons 
before them adorned such situations 
with a series of circular arches re- 
cessed. The Norman improvement, 
it is evident, converted the circular 
into an arcade of Pointed arches, the 
intersecting semicircles being no more 
than ornaments upon the wall; aod 
which being at last omitted, or the 
Pointed arch pierced through to ad- 
mit light (making an upright narrow 
window with pointed head, whieh pre- 
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vailed in most early Norman build- 
ings, and was little more than a Joop- 
hole), formed the first Pointed arches. 
The discovery, however, did not rest 
‘ here; in the twelfth Century we fre- 
quently find the main arches of 
buildings pointed, and others intro- 
duced in common with circular, as 
in the Church of St. Cross at Win- 
chester, 1132; the Temple Church, 
1185; St. Bartholomew’s Prioy, Lon- 
don, 1123; and St. Mary Overy’s 
Priory, Southwark, about the same 
period. The great doorways were 
round-headed and deeply recessed, 
and adorned with a succession of hol- 
lows and rounds resembling arches in 
perspective. The Saxon zig-zag, or 
Chevron moulding, gave way to one 
formed of the cup of a flower, and 
which prevailed for more than a cen- 
tury, and the capitals of the columns 
were carved with leaves resembling 
the Corinthian order, but without its 
regularity of design, which shows the 
unsettled state of the art at that pe- 
riod. In its advancement towards 
perfection, the round arches disap- 
peared, until buildings arose entirely 
with pointed ones. But the style was 
still not perfected. The antient Saxon 
arrangement, which had been pre- 
served by the Normans, prevailed in 
the cylindrical columns and varrow 
windows, which, together with the 
doorways, at first only differed from 
those of an earlier period by having 
Pointed arches; and it was not until 
the reign of Edward III. that the art 
shone forth in the highest state of 
perfection. 

To detail minutely the subsequent 
changes which the style experienced 
until its decline in the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, is not at present necessary. The 
following outlines show the different 
forms of the arches, and from the 
periods to which I have fixed the du- 
ration of each, it will appear that 
they never existed together in any 
building wholly of one age; they are 
more correct representations than 
these given by Mr, Lascelles, one of 
which cannot be found in any antient 
building : 


ke 


These several arches, each accom- 
panied with ils separate detail, made 
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three grand divisions of the style, as 
distinct and separate as any of the 
orders of Grecian or Roman Archi- 
tecture. The first began in the 12th 
Century, and continued throughout 
the thirteenth ; the second prevailed 
when the art wasat perfection, in the 
fourteenth Century; but after the 
reign of Richard Il. the point was 
gradually depressed until that of 
Henry VII., when the third form 
was perfected. In the reign of that 
Monarch’s successor, the style receiv- 
ed a death-wound, with the cruel and 
sacrilegious destruction of the Monks, 
who had discovered, fostered, and 
matured this wonderful invention, 
which, unable to survive their fate, 
was involved in the general ruins 
which attended the fall of its bene- 
factors. 

From what has been advanced, it 
will be seen that Pointed. Architec- 
ture was not introduced in a perfect 
state; a single Pointed arch, amidst 
a mass of circular ones, gave the first 
idea of the style which long remained 
equivocal, and it was pot until nearly 
a century after Pointed arches were 
adopted, that the style became uni- 
versal, which would not have been 
the case, had it been imported from 
any foreign country; and admitting 
for a moment this to be the fact, we 
may at least claim the merit of form- 
ing the style, as it is evident that only 
the shape of the arch (if any thing) is 
borrowed, a circumstance alone suffi- 
cient to controvert the system of Mr. 
Lascelles. 

As the grand feature of the style is 
always repeated, as well ia the eleva- 
tion itself as every arch, however mi- 
nute, the appellation of * Pointed Ar- 
chitecture” is the most appropriate 
that can be given to it, po | far bet- 
ter than the odious “ Gothic,” now 
almost exploded, which conveys the 
error that the Goths were the in- 
ventors, an honour to which our own 
country at present has the fairest 
claim. E. 1. C. 

( To be continued. ) 





Procress oF LivreERATURE IN DIF- 
FERENT Aces or Socigery. 
(Resumed from p. 118.) 

HE Italians of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, who at- 
tained so high a pinnacle of fame 
under the Medicis, and who, in a 
political and military point of view, 
had 
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had certainly fallen very far below 
the virtue of their ancestors, who 
may be said, on the whole, to be 
pe in comparative effeminacy, 
were, although they doubtless gave 
abuadant proofs of other capacities, 
chiefly distinguished for excelling in 
branches of the fine arts, comprising 
ingenuity, taste, exquisite invention, 
and boldness of execution, but, at the 
same time, of the lowest rank, per- 
haps, in the human sciences. 

Thus, it would appear that each 
nation has given, in its turn, some 
colour for speculative conclusions of 
this sort; although all must cordi- 
ally coincide with the ingenious and 
classical Warton, that it would be 
absurd hence to infer that Homer 
would not have produced the Iliad, 
Virgil the Aneid, or that Angelo 
would not have excelled in desiga un- 
der a different form of government. 

Whatever, then, be the share which 
intellectual culture,—associated ex- 
ample,—prevailing excess of refine- 
meot,—and the salutary influences 
of wise laws, may have upon the par- 
ticular form or complexion which 
distinguishes the mental studies,— 
that complexion, it seems not too 
much to imagine, is still subservient 
to some other vivifying power, which 
secretly works independantly of all 
their combined operations. 

The first, doubtless, are all in- 
struments; are often powerful in- 
struments; but from the strangely 
capricious changes which seem some- 
times to mark the locality of genius, 
its contewporary growth, and its oc- 
casional and transient splendour, would 
appear referable to other causes, 
either physical or moral, which pos- 
sibly, however, may not come under 
the sphere of human comprehension. 

Still, it may be said, the question 
which ao ingenious philosopher and 
divine of the Seventeenth Century 
has propounded for the considera- 
tion of the learned, will remain un- 
answered, by any satisfactory hypo- 
thesis. —“* Why,” he asks, “should 
not all ages, and al! nations, improve 
in every thing as well as this or that 
age, or nation only. Why should 
the Greeks, the Arabians, the Per- 
sians, or the Aigyptians of old, so 
far exceed in capacity those of the 
same nations now.—Why the Afri- 
cans and Americans be universally 
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so mean in understanding, and bar- 
barous io sentiment, and the Euro- 
peans, for the most part, polite and 
cultivated,—addicted to Arts and 
Learning.” If the reply to these, 
and other suggestions which will na- 
turally occur, whilst contemplating 
the pt ere course of genius and 
the arts, as developed in the history 
of nations, appears obscure, and in- 
volved in studies of too profound and 
intricate a nature to be easily elu- 
cidated, it is yet most clear to all, 
who have bestowed the slightest at- 
tention on these matters, that, ae- 
cording to the hypothesis here adopt- 
ed, and as the same author has in 
his own language expressed it ; 
“there is in wit and art, as in all 
other things besides, a kind of cir- 
cular progress.— They have their 
birth, their growth, their flourish- 
ing, their failing, their fading,—and 
within a while after, their resurrec- 
tion and re- flourishing again. — The 
arts flourished for a long time 
amongst the Persians, the Chalde- 
ans, the Egyptians.—But afterwards 
the Grecians got the start of them, 
and are now become as barbarous 
themselves, as formerly they esteem- 
ed all besides to be.—About the birth 
of Christ,” he continues, “ learnin 
began to flourish in Italy, avd spre 
all over Christendom, until the Goths, 
Hunns, and Vandals, ransacked the 
libraries, and defaced almost all the 
monuments of antiquity, so that the 
lamp of learning seemed to be put 
out for near the space of a thousand 
years,—till the first Mansor King of 
Africa and Spain raised up and spur- 
red forward the Arabian wits by 
great rewards and encouragements.— 
After Petrarch opened such libraries 
as were undemolished, he was se- 
conded by Boceace, and John of Ra- 
venna, and afterwards by Aretine, 
Philolphus, Valla,” &c. &c. 
Stimulated to examine the various 
operations of secondary causes, and 
uowilling to rest satisfied with a ge- 
neral admission of facts, until he ee 
endeavoured to fathom their com- 
bining operative agents,—the meta- 
physician, however persuaded of its 
general truth, will yet, perhaps, deem 
the conclusion of this same author 
rather the frank sentiment of the 
pious divine, than those of the phi- 
losopher, eager after hypothesis, and 
unwilling 
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vowilling. to quit a topic of enquiry, 
until repeated trials “have demon- 
strated its fallacy, or given some clue 
te its elacidation,—when, in language 
of ‘humiliation, he exclaims: * Of 
these matters, no satisfactory account 
can be given by any mechanical hy- 
pothesis, or in any other way, with- 
out taking in the superintendance of 
the great Creator and Ruler of the 
world. It is evident that these thiogs 
are the gift of God; — they are so 
many talents, entrusted with us by 
the infinite Lord of the Universe,— 
a stewardship,—a trust reposed in us 
for which we must one day give an 
account.” 

But if the extraordinary growth 
and ripening of talent, at some pe- 
riods, more than others, and the vi- 
cissitudes which have marked the 
displays of the human intellect, — 
present an enquiry, on the whole, 
pregnant with difficulty to the lu. 
cubrator,—there are considerations 
upon what may be termed the phy- 
sical influences of climate and soil, 
which operate, exclusively of moral 
and intellectual causes,—the con- 
templation of which is not uninte- 
resting to the philosopher, and upon 
which it is hoped the patience and 
the good taste of the reader will 
not be offended, as they may pos- 
sibly, in their detail, combine actual 
interest, with a superior degree of 
certainty. 

Active aod enlightened theorists 
have repeatedly distinguished them- 
selves by speculating upon the ef- 
fects of climate upon the human 
frame and constitution of body, to- 
gether with the moral influences of 
certain modes and habits of life, as 
relating to that deplorable state in 
which the Americanos io particular, 
and other tribes, though creatures 
of our own species, are sunk, when 
suffering under the deprivation of 
every moral principle of culture. 
Hypothesis bas lent her aid to up- 
hold systems concerning people of 
diverse character, and various de- 
grees of civilization,—systems found- 
ed, indeed, sometimes, as might be 
expected, upon grounds highly vi- 
sionary and erroneous. Whether, 
however, the want of those means, 
which education afford, be, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, the sole cause of 
thenear approach of the savage to 
the brute,—of his incapacity fur any 
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mental exercise which requires the 
active contemplation of bis wa 
ideas,—a deep and philosophic eo- 
quiry bas, perhaps, scarcely yet heen 
ascertained. 

M. De La Condamine—a phile- 
sopher of eminence, and who is, from 
his long residence amongst them, to 
be presumed a competent judge with 
regard to some, at least, of those.of 
the new world,—may, however, be 
said to be of this opinion, as is suf- 
ficiently evident from the following 
brief, but masterly sketch of their 
character :—*“ It appears to me,” he 
remarks, “that the Americans have 
all one common character, of which, 
insensibility is the governing princi- 
ay “ame scsonge this is to be honoured 

y the name of apathy, or disgraced 
by that of stupidity, I shall leave un- 
decided. It springs, no doubt, from 
the small number of their ideas, 
which extend not beyond their wants. 
Gluttons to excess, where they have 
the means; temperate to a seeming 
indifference, when they have not; 
pusillanimous in the extreme, if not 
transported by drunkenness; detest- 
ing labour; indifferent to every mo- 
tive of glory, honour, or gratitude; 
solely possessed by the present ob- 
ject, and ever determined ~ it; with- 
out inquietude for the future, or me- 
mory of the past; giving themselves 
up to a childish joy, which they ex- 
press, when unrestrained, by leaping, 
and immoderate bursts of aug ter; 
without object or design; they pass 
their lives without thinking, and 
grow old without rising out of child- 
hood, of which they preserve all the 
defects to the last. Were these re- 
proaches confined to the Indians of 
some province of Peru, one might 
suspect that this degree of brutality 
springs from the abject dependance 
under which they are held ; but the 
Indians of the Missions, and the sa- 
vages, who enjoy their liberty, being 
equally limited in their intellects 
with the rest, one cannot contem- 
plate, without humiliation, the near 
approach of man, abandoned to his 
simple nature, and deprived of eda- 
cation, to the condition of a beast.” 

Degraded far below the state of 
civilized man, the opinion of M. De 
La Condamine of these Indians,— 
(which, however, is not always in 
unison with those of most other 
travellers, and involves a too general 

pro- 
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proscription of their moral endow- 
ments,) is, or seems to be, that their 
imbecifity, indolence, and rudeness, 
is the sole consequence of their want 
of education.—No imaginable reason 
can be given, why a race of bei 

ending, if we unite Africa 
with America, perhaps more than 
the half of mankind, deprived of the 
institations of government, and the 
civilizing influences of science, arts, 
and manners, should originally pos- 
sess weaker intellects than their more 
fortunate brethren of another lati- 
tude, or zone ; or why Nature should 
more parsimoniously endow people 
who had, for any thing we see, an 
equal right to these immunities, than 
any others upon whom the adven- 
titious gifts of Heaven might, in the 
changeful course of human affairs, 
equally be supposed to fall. 

No reasonable ground exists for 
assuming that the Britons, the Gauls, 
or the Germans, have, in the aggre- 
gate, better capacities, or a brighter 
genius in the Eighteenth, than in the 
Righth Century ; and yet we find 
them, in the latter of these periods, 
distinguished by science and litera- 
ture; whereas, in the former, they 
were overwhelmed by barbarism and 
moral darkness, and characterized by 
ignorance and imbecility. 


Melksham. E. P. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 

Mr. Unsan, Feb. 6. 


[* my Letter on the alleged price 
of Gold and Silver, published in 
your last volume, p. 317, I trust that 
1 have fully established this fact — 
that the precious metals having been 
selected and adopted, and being now 
received, by all commercial people, 
as the universal equivalent for what- 
ever is offered to sold, they have 
acquired the distinction of buyers or 
price, and it must follow, that as they 
are the price of all commodities, they 
cannot themselves be commodity. 
Hence it has arisen, that when bul- 
lion, whether coined or in mass, is 
placed in direct opposition to com- 
modity, its operations become intri- 
cate and difficult to comprebend. 

I propose, Mr. Urban, to make these 
two things, so opposed, the subject of 
my present communication. 

Commodities are the produce of la- 
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bour, and consist of whatever is ven- 
dible, Movey ie not. veadible, and 
can be obtained only by. the sale of 
commodities, except by those whe 
dig it from the earth, and who sup- 

ly the rest of mankind, by purchas- 


“ ing from them the commodities they 


have to sell. 

When commodities rise in. pri 
then ballion sinks io value, aod it 
they fall in price, then it rises in va- 
lue. This is a circumstance, that en- 
quirers on this subject should always 
keep in mind; for otherwise, it is 
impossible either to make themselves 
understood, or to understand others. 
The money, or piece of price, is thus 
opposed to the thing sold, and is as 
distinct as the buyer and seller. 

Money and bullion have now, by 
the law of nations, the ability to pay 
all debts per force, whereas commo- 
dity can discharge debts only by 
agreement. All persons may refuse 
to accept goods in liquidation of a 
debt, but no one can refuse to re- 
ceive payment in money. 

Bullion having become the univer- 
sal equivalent, is the money of the 
world :—coins are the mouey of par- 
ticular states, and both, as money, * 
command whatever is to be sold in 
all markets. But commodities must 
wait to be bought, and their sale de- 
pends very much on their quick con- 
sumption. Bullion. may almost be 
said to be inconsumable. 

The metals resist even the opera- 
tion of fire, and are capable of — 
rendered so pure (particularly gold) 
as not afterwards to undergo any di- 
minution of weight ; hence it is, that 
they are known without being seen, 
and traders, separated by thousands 
of miles, receive stipulated weights 
of bullion as the price of all commo- 
dities. 

Other things are always varying in 
price; bullion, having been adopted as 
the buyer, or measure of price, cannot 
itself have a price, it can only vary 
in its value. 

No person in Great Britain, except 
the Government, can coin an ounce 
of silver into more than 5s. 2d. or 
an ounce of gold into more than 
Si. 17s. 104d. and they can always 
pay it away in coin to that amount. 
At this rate bullion is made into coin, 
and therefore cannot be much uader 
the sam- value; and when coined 

, 
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cannot, by law, be above it. Com- 
modities have not the same privilege, 
nor the same confinement *. 

Commodities may not be accept- 
able to every one: money is desired 
by all, nor does any person ever think 
he ‘has too mach: but a man may 
sicken at the sight of his goods, be- 
cause no one chooses to buy them. 
Thus, commodities may, and often 
do, lie long in warehouses, paying 
heavy rents, and sometimes perish- 
ing, till they become worth nothing ; 
while cash and bullion may always be 
placed out to interest, or employed 
im purchasing commodities for profit. 

Commodities are greatly affected, 
both in price and value, by plenty 
and scarcity ; but plenty and scarcity 
make no difference in the par, or ex- 
change of the metals, but only in their 
value. 

The precious metals, generally 
speaking, are not only inconsumable, 
but also undestructible, and fixable, 
either in largest portions or smallest 
particles. Commodities have none 
of these qualities. 

Commodities being subject to con- 
tinual decay, furnish a never-ceasing 
round of labour, in fulfilment of that 
denunciation against sin, where it is 
said, ‘“‘ In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” (Geo. iii. 19). Mo- 
ney, when sufficiency is acquired, en- 
ables its possessor to overcome the 
denunciation, so far as it relates to 
labour, and to live without it. 

A Lomsarp. 

P.S. There has lately appeared 
amongst us a new metal, called Pla- 
tina. Its specific weight exceeds that 
of Gold; its colour is almost the same 
as silver, but not quite so white. It 
is creeping into use in our mavufac- 
tories, but at present makes no pro- 
mise of being adopted as money. 

cA 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 1. 

HAVE perused, with much plea- 

sure, several communications 
from your very intelligent Corre- 
spondent, A Lomsarp, and I feel as- 





* Io the last coinage of silver, the 
Government received the bullion at 5s, 
2d, per ounce, and issued it at 5s. 6d. 
This is but a short-sighted policy; for 
whatever is gained in its issue, must 
be lost in its recal, and while it cir- 
culates, it must always bear the stigma 
of depreciation. 
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sured, that both you and he would 
encourage me to state my opinions, 
though opposed to his, for the sake 
of eliciting the truth. 

I have been an attentive and 
thoughtful observer of passing events 
for the last thirty years; in the course 
of which time I have felt practically 
the variations in the price of bailion, 

I agree with your Correspondent, 
that it is very desirable we should 
form correct eas of the words in 
general use; I will therefore submit 
to his perusal (through your medium) 
a few observations upon the subject 
under discussion. After mature con- 
sideration, and much reflection on the 
terms barter, price, buying, selling, 
purchase, &c. 1 am of opinioa that 
trade of every description rests upon 
its original foundation of barter, ex- 
changing one commodity for another, 
and that bullion, or gold and silver, 
as well as costly jewels and works of 
arts, are commodities, and likewise 
matter of barter, subject to variations 
in their prices or relative value, as 
circumstances may affect them; for 
example, their abundance or scarcity, 
or the demand and supply. 

The metals when coined into mo- 
ney are the received circulating me- 
dium of a particular country, posses- 
sing a nominal value on the authority 
of the stamp thereon; yet experience 
has proved them liable to great fluctu- 
ation with respect to their actual or 
relative value, when considered as an 
equivalent; which is ultimately re- 
gulated by the state of the Bullion 
market. When carried into a foreign 
country, they are commodities for 
sale or barter, subject to variation 
in price according to the demand and 
supply, and are usually of more va- 
lue than the same weight of bullion 
in bars. 

Money was the invention of man 
in very remote periods, to simplify 
and make easy the business of trade 
or barter, to serve as a medium for 
the interchange of commodities, when 
direct exchange might be impracti- 
cable, which most frequently must be 
the case. Money, consisting of the 
precious metals, has hitherto proved 
the best medium of exchange, and 
serves as ap equivalent for all indirect 
exchanges, by which happy invention 
trade or barter is approaching to a 
complete science. Money isnot the 


measure of valuc, or price of a com- 
: modity, 
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pros but a circulating valuable 
consi jon given in exchange or 
paymeat, which common consent has 
established as an equivalent in all 


ings. 

. Sovdiaten ages, mankind have in- 
vented a paper medium, representing 
money, possessing no intrinsic value, 
but issued on the credit or responsi- 
bility ef Banking companies, or of 
the government. It may be termed 
artificial money, but it has only been 
able to maintain its nominal value 
in well-governed states; and to be 
effective must not only represent a 
certain portion of the precious me- 
tals, bat must be able to obtain that 
portion, or its relative value in com- 
modities, otherwise public opioion 
will condemn it, in opposition to all 
Jaws and ordinances. 

We all talk about money, as if it 
were the chief substantial property, 
when in truth it is only an equivalent 
or medium of exchange, and is sel- 
dom possessed to any large amount, 
even by rich men; for it performs ils 
allotted task, by currently passing 
from one to another. 

Price, in my opinion, is the mea- 
sure or estimated value of commodi- 
ties previous to exchange, adapted 
to, and expressed by means of the 
circulating medium ; in other words, 
it is the quantity of money the sel- 
ler expects to obtain for his commo- 
dities, first settled or measured by 
their relative value, compared with 
other commodities, and the equiva- 
lent, or money, to be received in ex- 
change. 

Price is neither money, nor the 
commodity; we must not confound 
it with the equivalent, or money re- 
ceived in payment; every commodity 
has a price distinct from what it may 
sell for; it frequently happens that 
the possessor cannot obtain the firice 
in trade or barter, I mean its value 
in money, and he may be coipelled 
by circumstances to part with it be- 
low the price. 

Iam aware what it sells for is fre- 
uently termed the price ; but is that 
efinilion correct? We frequently 

hear of goods selling below the fair 
market price, or the rated value in 
money, equivalent to their cost and 
a moderate profit ; and the same com- 
modity has several prices on the same 
day. In the hands of the importer 
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or manufacturer it is fairly worth a 
certain fixed — with retailer 
it possesser'a higher price, and by the 
consamer it is rated at a higher price 


still. 

Buying, selling, purchase, &c. are 
terms well understood, denoting the 
indirect mode of exchanging commo- 
dities, rendered necessary by the im- 
proved method of t ing busi- 
ness; since money, or the tum of 
barter, has introduced middle men 
or merchants, and dealers, whuse ob- 
ject it is to gain profit, by procuring 
commodities of every description to 
supply the wants of mankind. And 
as they barter through the interven- 
tion of price and money, these terms 
are peculiarly adapted to convey a 
just idea of these transactions. 

On some future day I may be in- 
duced to submit to the judgment of 
your readers observations on other 
subjects. Georce Wireman. 


 ——— 


Mr. Urpan, Jan. 5. 
N2& for the purpose of reviving 
forgotten strifes amongst the 
great, but to gratify a vivid, and, I 
trust, vot illiberal curiosity, respect- 
ing their motives of action, allow 
me to solicit that some one of your 
numerous and learned Correspond- 
ents will gratify me with an explana- 
tion of the cause (long sought by me 
in vain) which induced the celebrated 
Dr. Parr to republish the Warbur- 
tonian Tracts in 1788, and inflict so 
severe a chastisement on the very in- 
genious and learned Bishop Hurd? I 
have been told with a confidence, and 
from an authority that I cannot dis- 
regard nor gainsay, that the reason 
assigned for Parr’s hostility by the 
lively and (generally speaking) very 
accurate Mr. D’Israeli, in his Quar- 
rels of Authors, is tutally miscon- 
ceived and inaccurate ; nor, in truth, 
is the reason there assigned an adc- 
uate key to the wounded spirit aud 
eep-mouthed indignation of the era- 
dite Editor of Bellendenus, who, be 
ing a most good-natured aod benevo- 
lent man, would not have sprung 
from his fair, surely, with such a 
fierce and impetuous bound, from an 
impulse so trifling. There is no 
doubt but that Hurd, in consequence 
of this dreadful castigation, altered 
very much the Life of his friend Bp, 
Warburton, 
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Warburton, which he was then ep- 
gaged in writing. Had Parr found 
in that Life the sneers upon. Dr. Jobn- 
son’s fame, which he expected to find 
there (for the Right Rev. Biographer 
disliked exceedingly, and spoke, they 
say, with habitual disrespect of the 
critical powers, as well as of the style 
of that eminent Author); it was his 
settied intention to enter upon an en- 
larged view and dissertation on the 
genius and character of Warbarton. 
How spleudid and appropriate an 
arena would this have been for his 
deep and various learning, critical 
acumen, rich eloquence, and powers 
of gorgeous declamation! But Hurd 
has not mentioned the name of John- 
son in his Life of Warburton; nor 
(stranger still) does the name of this 
his illustrious contemporary, and 
more than compeer, appear in any 
other of his works. The reason is, 
that he was afraid of him, whilst 
alive; and when he was gone, had too 
proud a feeling and too correct a 
taste to trample, before the public 
eye, on the carcase of a lion, before 
whose living presence he bad crouch- 
ed. T.W. 
re 

Blewilt’s Buildings, 
nf. Uaaap, Fetter Lane, Feb. 22. 
UCH has been said about the 
Welsh Poets and their Music. 

In looking over my old books, | 
found an account of their chief tune, 
namely, Unbennaeth prydain K. H. 
used to be sung by Bard Teulu. It 
would be in vain for me to say much 
about it, after what Tacitus and Dr. 
Wotton say on the subject. Dr. Wot- 
ton says, * while the domestic Bard 
was singing what was particularly 
called the British Monarchy ;’ but ra- 
ther in that time these Bards or 
Poets were beld to sing in praise of 
British Monarchs, io which character 
the Bard was.sent out as the Mo- 
narch arbitrator; he belonged to the 
Monarch in that manner, and for that 
reason. These feats were done in 
those parts of Eogland over which he 
ruled. The English were considered 
constant enemies, because, upon their 
borders they had driven them from 
their own country, and from their 
pleasant and fruitful fields, —there- 
fore their grandfathers, and all the 
Lords of the island, were heard and 
judged, that war and rapine upon their 


enemies, led to right and justice ; 
for this reason the musical-coartier 
was to go into the fields of the Eng- 
lish while war was waged ;- he was ‘an 
officer to sing the praises of the’ an- 
tient Monarchs, that the people might 
be stirred up to speak of and to retam 
in memory the great exploits of their 
forefathers, that being charmed with 
their heroism, they might emulate 
them. The antient Germans were 
also of those who sung in the field of 

battle, in the same manuer. ; 
As probably the old Tune is not 
quite lost, it may reach the ear of 
some of our great Musicians of the 

day, and thus be revived. 
Yours, &c. Joun Grirrirs. 
a 

Mr. Ursan, March 6. 
yh Church Missionary Society, 
in their last Report, p. 126, have 
stated that they cordially embraced 
an opportunity of tendering the as- 
sistance of the Society to the import- 
ant design of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta for the establishment of a 
Mission College near Calcutta. The 
wisdom of his Lordship’s plan com- 
mended itself to every competent 
judge. The Committee could not 
wituess without gratitude the general 
interest manifesting itself throughout 
the kingdom in favour of the incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreigu Parts; and 
contemplated with pleasure the rea- 
diness with which it had adopted this 
proposal of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and the promptitude with which the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had agreed to support 
the same design. 5000). of the 
funds of each lastitution have been 
devoted to this object. Desirous of 
co-operating in the great and com- 
mon cause, the Committee made a 
likegrant of 50001. for the same pur- 
pose, and empowered the Society's 
corresponding Committee at Cal- 
cutta to express to his Lordship its 
respectful acknowledgments of the 
enlarged views so eminently displayed 
in his plans for promoting the con- 
version of the native population of 
India; and to request that be would 
be pleased to accept the said sum of 
5000/. in furtherance of this object. 
That sum has been vested in govern- 
ment securities, awaiting his Lord- 
ship’s disposal. In the Letter from 
the 

















the Church Missionary Societys dated 
July 17, 1819, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
in communicating to his Lordship the 
Resolution, adds, ** I a but ex- 

ress my. earnest hope that it may 
aan God to paler yt blessing to 
your Lordship’s plano, and fulfil your 
utmost wishes for the benefit of In- 


The Calcutta Corresponding Com- 
mittee in their Letter, dated Dec. 27, 
1819, conveying the above communi- 
cation, add, “lt is their desire that 
this sum be placed at your Lordship’s 
entire disposal at such times and in 
such manner as you may direct; and 
we are accordingly prepared to fulfil 
their wishes, whevever we may be 
honoured with your Lordship’s in- 
structions. It cannot be necessary to 
add the expression of our high satis- 
faction in being the organ of such a 
communication. Our own feelings 
are entirely in unison with those of 
the Society, for whom we have the 
honour to act; and we cordially re- 
joice in the Christian zeal and libe- 
rality with which your Lordship’s 
grand Missiovary measures have been 
encou .—This Letter was sign- 
ed by G. Uduy, J. W. Sherer, D. Cor- 
rie, J. Parson, T. Robertson, T. Tho- 
mason. 

‘The Bishop, in his reply, dated at 
Chouringhee, Dec. 27, 1819, after 
acknowledging the above Letter, 
adds, **1t can hardly be necessary to 
assure you that I have derived the 
highest gratification from this intelli- 
gence. | 2 accept, and will, 
with the Divine blessing on my en- 
deavours and purposes, faithfulfy ap- 
ply this munificent donation. At the 
same time I rejoice to learn that your 
own sentiments are so strictly in uni- 
son with those of the Society for 
which you act; and I thank you for 
the expression of your satisfaction in 
the encouragement afforded to mea- 
sures, of which Providence has vouch- 
safed to make me the humble instru- 
ment, and which I fervently pray may 
redound to the glory of God upon 
earth.” —Signed, T. F. Calcutta. 

The Associations in all parts of the 
country have expressed their cordial 
joy in this measure, as uniting the 
members of the Church in the pursuit 
of one great common object, by means 
ably conceived and admirably adapted 
tome present and growing wants of 
India. 
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Ia a former Letter his Lordship 
bore testimony to the actual state of 
our Eastern empire thus: ** With re- 
ference to the sufety of the measure, 
I can feel no embarrassment; the dan- 
ger, generally speaking, of — 
ing to propagate Christianity in this 
country, is not the difficulty with 
which we have to contend ; ordinary 
discretion is all that is required; and 
every proceeding I should consider to 
be safe, which did not offer a direct 
and open affront to the prevailing su- 
— In any altempt to en- 
ighten, to iustruct, or to convince, 
experience has abundantly shown that 
there is not the smallest ground for 
alarm ; and this I believe is now ad- 
mitted by many, who once regarded 
such attempts with manifest appre- 
hension. A more remarkable change 
of sentiment has seldom been effected 
within so short an interval.” 

I have sent you these extracts from 
a conviction that yourself and your 
numerous readers will participate in 
the general satisfaction at viewing 
the salutary and benevolent ste 
which are thus in due progress in 
British India for spreading the Gos- 
= of Peace without coercion of any 

ind, but by the mild precepts of the 


Euglish Church. A.H; 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, March 1. 


S an ardent lover of T raph 

1 feel highly gratified by cheats 
ing that the Local History of our Island 
has of late years claimed the atten- 
tion of the publick, and especially 
that gentlemen have become authors 
in this department of Literature; for 
they alone are enabled to contribute 
to those expenses which are necessary 
to illustrate the antiquities and bio- 
graphy of acounty. Several County 
Histories are now under the Press, and 
conducted by gentlemen. The His- 
tory of Hertfordshire, by Mr. Clut- 
terbuck ; the History of Durham, by 
Mr. Surtees; the History of York- 
shire, hy Dr. Whitaker: and the His- 
tory of Cheshire is terminated by Mr. 
Ormerod; and that of Ancient Wilt- 
shire by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. 
who is eagerly promoting a Modern 
History of this County. - To these 
may be added, a new History of Corn- 
wall,—the first volume ‘of ‘an ‘ex. 
tended History of Northumberland ;— 
a long-expected History of North- 
amptonshire, by Mr. Baker; —and 
many 
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many detached Descriptions of single 
Parishes. The Antiquarian wor'd stands 
highly indebted to Mr. Britton and 
ales authors, for their graphic illus- 
trations of our splendid Cathedrals, 
and Monastic remains; and a very in- 
teresting accession has been made to 
our antiquarian knowledge, by the 
Views in Normandy (now under pub- 
lication), by Mr. Cotman; and the 
Tour in that country, by Mr. Dawson 
Tufoer. But whilst | commend thezeal 
of our Topographers, [ am under the 
necessity of condemning the choice of 
the materials which they have select- 
ed for illustration; for 1 have fre- 
quently observed much fine engrav- 
ing wasted upon an indifferent sub- 
ject; whilst others, far superior in 
merit, have been neglected. Nor do 
I think that sufficient attention has 
been paid to the portraits of distin- 
guished personages, especially of those 
which have never been engraved. 
They are fit subjects: Biography and 
Topography should go hand in hand. 

lam led to these remarks by the 
inspection of the Second Volume of 
Mr. Surtees’s History of Durham; 
from which we had every reason to 
expect Illustrations executed in a very 
superior style, as 1 understand that a 
handsome subscription was made by 
the gentlemen of the county for that 
purpose, 

For the landscape department, Mr. 
Turner was very properly fixed upon 
as the painter; and to Mr. Blore, a 
very ingenious artist, the architectu- 
ral department was consigned. 

There are three large plates of the 
former. in this Volume, all of which 
will, I think, bear a just criticism. 
In ihe first view, the principal feature 
of Raby Castle ought to have been 
considered; whereas a pack of fox 
hounds is made the principal, and the 
noble castle a secondary object. 

In the second View (Hilton), we 
live in a mist, and the plate appears 
to be only half finished. 

In the third (Gibside), there is the 
same fault,—the view is monotonous, 
and indistinct ; and the three partake 
of the same defects. 

Mr. Blore’s subjects are very neatly 
drawn and engraved, but want force. 

I have too good au opinion of Mr. 
Turner’s knowledge of hy art, to sup- 
pose, that he will rest satisfied with 
the engraving of these plates; at the 
same time I could wish that this able 
artist would sometimes treat us wilh 
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a clear and quiet sky, and not always 
live in clouds of tempest. 

It is fo be hoped, duriog the future 
progress of this fine Topographical 
Work, that more attention may be 
paid to its graphic illustrations: the 
County of Durham possesses many 
fine subjects; and the Views of its 
Town and Cathedral, from several 
adjacent parts of the country, are un- 
rivalled by any othercity. Thesescenes 
we hope will not escape the notice of 
the Author; and | heartily wish him 
both health and energy to prosecute 
and bring to a happy termination the 
laudable and arduous undertaking he 
has commenced. 

1 am also sorry to animadvert on 
another splendid Topographical Work 
now in progress, i. e. Dr. Whitaker's 
Yorkshire. Io Part Il. Mr. Turner 
is again too confused, and too much 
in the clouds, and much gocd en- 
graving is lavished on Romoldkirk 
Church, which has no picturesque or 
remarkable feature to recommend it. 

Yours, &c. F.A.S. 
—— 

Mr. Urnsan, Rodmarton, March 8. 
WRITER in your Magazine for 
January, who dates Wantage, 

and signs himself ** H. W. B.” has 
brought to your notice an error in 
the ** Magna Britannia,” published by 
my late most valued Brother and my- 
self, It is an error for which I am 
solely responsible, as the whole of 
the parochial history has always been 
under my department. How it ori- 
ginated, whether from the inadver- 
tency of the writer, or of the printer, 
at this distance of time it would be 
impossible to ascertain; but I flatter 
myself that it must be palpable to 
most readers, that the present tense 
has been substituted for the past by a 
mere inadvertency; and that I should 
not have quoted a MS. of 1644 as 
authority for the present existence of 
the antient Market Cross at Wantage. 
The inscription was professedly co- 
pied from Capt. Symonds’s MSS. and 
quoted as so copied. The fact is, 
that 1 was several days at Wantage, 
when making collections for that 
town and neighbourhood in 1800, 
and well knew that the Cross did not 
then exist. Had it been otherwise, 
it has never been my practice to de- 
scribe the existing state of things, but 
from my own personal observation, 

or very recent authorities. | 
Yours, &c. Dawniet Lysons. 
REVIEW 
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33. Surtees’s History of Durham, Vol. IL. ; 

continued from p. 138. 

We cheerfully proceed to fulfil our 
promise of laying before our Readers 
some extracts from this valuableW ork. 

** Hizrton Castres stands low and se- 
questered (according to the exact import 
of the original name Pelcun), in the vale 
of Wear. The centre only of the present 
structure is ancient. The East frent ex- 
hibits an oblong square tower rising above 
a portico of modern Gothic work. The 
West front bas in the céntre the great en- 
trance, or gatehouse, perhaps nearly in 
the state in which it was reared in the 
reign of Richard If. The gateway is de- 
fended by square projecting turrets, with 
hanging parapets, exactly resembling the 
coéval architecture ‘of “Lumley. Two 
round towers of later date connect the 
centre with unifonm wings of completely 
modern architéeture.' ~ 

A view of the’ West or Armorial 


entrance on Castle, drawn 
and very ately engraved by Mr. 
Blore, is given in the Volume. 

After deseribimg the Arms on this 


front, and those on the right and left 
flanking towersy Mr. Surtees thus de- 
tails the Atms om the East front : 

* Within @ plain shield the arms of 
Hilton oaly. Crest, on a close helmet, 
Moses’s head in profile, in a rich diapered 
mantle, the horas not in the least radiated, 
but exactly Tesembling iwo poking sticks. 
Above all, it bold relief, a stag couchant, 
collared and chained.” 

A view of this East front, as it ap- 
peared in 1785, is aunexed (sce Plate 
iI). A more complete delineation 
of the curious arms, presented in mi- 
niature on the front of the Castle, is 
also introduced in the adjoining co- 
lumn. The Cuts are borrowed from 
Mr. Surtees’s Work. 

“ However ancievt and simple a coat 
the Hilton bearing may appear, the Ar- 
gent field and bars of Azure, yet it cer- 
tainly was not the first armorial distinction 
adopted by the family. Alexander de 
Hilton, in 1172, seals his grant out of 
Hilton-mill, to St. Pete?s of Weagmonth, 
with a huge demi-lion passant, so manu- 
factured as to exhibit the leonife lash of 
the tail without the hind quarters of the 
noble brute. The common bearivg, when- 
ever first used, appears on a seal in 1398; 
and in 1414 William de Hilton exhibits a 
splendid seal with his shield of arms sus- 
pended on a tree ; two conies, betwixt the 
shield aud legend, look rather like orna- 
ments than supporters. The arms scu!p- 

Gant. Mac. March, 1821. 


tured on Hilton Chapel are supported by 
Stags; the later Barons uniformly used 
two Lions (Azure). 





*« Lcan hardly even guess at the origin 
of the strange crest; Moses’s head glorified 
or horned. Cornuta erat ejus facies. And- 
other crest (or Cognizance?) a stag im a 

golden 
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olden chain appears on Hilton Castle, 
East front ; and to this stag there belongs 
a tradition, that it was granted to the fa- 
mily, I forget why, by the Conqueror, in 
whose service a certain fabulous Lancelot 
Hilton is said to have died at Feversham. 
‘‘ This may not be an improper place 
to say a word or two on the title of Baron, 
so constantly bestowed on the ancient 
house of Hilton, and which has beeo 
adopted without scruple in the text. In 
any country where the term Nobility is 
not exclusively confined to the Peerage, 
the Hiltons would have ranked as Noblesse 
in the strictest sense of the word, yet I 
believe the title of Baron had no reference 
to any Peerage supposed to be created by 
one or more summons to Parliameiit in 
the reign of Edward I. or Ill. but was 
given by the general courtesy of the coun- 
try, either from respect to the long and 
immemorial existence of the family in a 
nile state, long before the creation of 
arons either by writ or summons, or 
else with reference to the rank which the 
Hiltons undoubtedly held of Barons of the 
Bishopric, sitting with a sort of Provincial 
Peerage in the great Council of their Ec- 
clesiastical Palatine, and possessing some 
degree of controlling or consulting power, 
which can now be very ill understood or 
defined, though there is ample evidence of 


the actual existence of such a Chamber of 


Peers, in many Episcopal Charters and 
other remaining documents.” 

** One proof of the high antiquity of the 
Hiltons is the number of popular tradi- 
tions * which, in various ways, account for 
their. origin, There is no improbability 
(though it is not matter proven) in sup- 
posing that the local establishment of the 
family extended above the Norman era ; 
yet it might be difficult to say which coat 
Adam Hilton, the liege of King Athelstan, 
caused to be sculptured above the portal 
of St. Hilde, or to be engraved on the 
massy silver crucifix which he presented 
to the Abbess of the Peninsula. Roma- 
nus, the Knight of Hilton (whose very 
name is unknown to these early Roman- 
cers), might be Saxon, Dane, or Norman, 
or, according,te a wild legend alluded to 
in Sharpe's Hartlepool, (p- 167,) he might 
with equal ease spring from a Northern 
Rover, who wooed and won ‘ a fair young 
Saxon Dame with all her lands and towers,’ 
under the disguise of one of Odin’s Ravens. 
The account of the matter given below is 
certainly not offered as any portion of the 
Hiilions’ Evidence. It should, however, be 
recollected, to say nothing of Leda and 
such by-gone times, that the Ascanian 
Princes of Saxony sprang from the loins 





* One tradition is narrated in such 
puis lines, that we have transferred 
to our Poetical Department. 


Revigw.—Surtees’s History of Durham. 
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of a Bear, and, which is more to the pur- 
pose, that the Staffords of Buckingham 
chose to descend from a white Swan.” 


A very copious account, and ample 
Pedigrees, of the Hylton Family are 
given, accompanied by Evidences, 
Charters, Wills, &c. 

A general West view of the Castle, 
drawa by J. M. W. Turner, esq. R.A. 
and engraved by Rawle, is contribut- 
ed by its late noble possessor, the Earl 
of Strathmore. 


The grounds to the North and East have 
been laid out in slopes and terraces, at 
the highest point of which, to the North, 
stands an elegant small Chapel.” 

* Several of the turrets of Hilton are 
still crowned with human figures, some in 
grotesque attitudes, others as combatants, 
&c. in the usual manner; a custom, 
which if it were not intended for mere or- 
nament, was perbaps practised to deceive 
an approaching enemy, who could hardly 
tell, at some distance, whether the garrison 
were on the alert or not.” 


The melancholy fate of this antient 
and honourable family will be read 
with interest. 

“ In 1332 and 1355, Alexander de Hil- 
ton had summons to parliament, which 
was never repeated in any of his descen- 
dants. After a series of twenty descents, 
stretching through five centuries, the fa- 
mily was nearly rained, by the improvi- 
dent posthumous generosity of Henry 
Hilton, esq. who appears to have been so 
much under the influence both of vanity 
and melancholy, as might, in these days 
of equity, have occasioned serious doubts 
as to the sanity of his disposing mind. 
This gentleman had several years before, 
on some disgust, deserted the seat of his 
ancestors, and lived in obscure retirement, 
first at the house of a remote kinsman at 
Billinghurst in Sussex, and afterwards at 
Mitchel-grove, where he died. By will 
dated 26 February, 1640-1, he devised the 
whole of his paternal estate for ninety- 
pine years, to the Lord Mayor and four 
senior Aldermen of the City of London, on 
trust to pay, during the same term, 244. 
yearly, to each of thirty-eight several 
Parishes or Townships in Durham, Surrey, 
Sussex, Middlesex, and Newcastle on 
Tyne ; 28/. per annum to the Mayor of 
Durham, and 50/. per anoum to the Vicar 
of Monk Wearmouth : be then leaves an 
annuity of 100/. to his next brother Robert 
Hilton, and to his heirs; and 50/. per an- 
num to his brother John Hilton, which 
last sum is to cease, if he succeed to the 
larger annuity as heir of Robert: all the 
residue and increase of his rents he gives 
to the City of London, charging them to 
bind out yearly five children of his own 

kindred 
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kindred to some honest trade ; aod further 
he desires them to raise 4000/. out of the 
rents, to remain in the City Chamber dur- 
ing ninety-nine years, and the interest to 
be applied in binding out orphan children 
born on the manors of Ford, Biddick, and 
Barmston. After the expiration of that 
term, he devises the whole of his estates, 
with the increased rents, and also the same 
4000/. to his heir at law, provided he be 
not such an ove as shall claim to be the 
issue of the testator’s own body. He then 
gives several legacies to his servants, and 
to the family of Shelley of Michell-grove ; 
declares that he has 3000/. on good bonds 
in London ; appoints the Lady Jane Shel- 
ley to be his Executrix, and desires burial 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘ under a fair 
tambe like in fashion to the tumbe of Dr. 
Dunne,’ for «hich purpose he leaves 10002. 
to his Executrix, who never complied with 
the injunction, 

‘* Henry Hilton left a widow (not named 
in his will,) who re-married Sir Thomas 
Smith, said to have been an active and in- 


_ triguing man, of considerable influence 


during the Usurpation. Robert Hilton, 
the next brother to Henry, survived him 
only a few months, and be also left a 
widow, whose second busbaud, Sir Thomas 
Hallyman, obtained in compensation of 
her dower a life-estate in the manor of 
Ford. The Will itself produced, as was 
most likely, litigations and chancery suits 
in abundance ; and under all these circum- 
stances, the estate, or rather the shadow 
of the estate, vested in John Hilton, the 
seventh and sole surviving brother of 
Henry. The civil wars burst out in the 
same year 1641, and John Hilton periled 
the reliques of his inheritance in the royal 
cause. Himself and his son bore the com- 
missions of Colonel and of Captain in the 
Marquis of Newcastle’s army. The estate 
of Hilton, placed exactly between the 
royal army and the Scots under Lesley, 
was plundered and wasted by both parties ; 
and, on the final ruin of the royal cause, 
the Hiltons, included in the list of malig- 
nants, were totally disabled from struggling 
at law or equity, either with the rebel City 
of London, or with the two Knights who 
had espoused the worse, then the better 
cause. The wonder is, that from such « 
state of things the family ever emerged at 
all; but the younger John Hilton (who 
succeeded to the claims of his father in 
1658) seems to have possessed a share of 
prudence and quiet perseverance very un- 
usual in a ruined Cavalier. The very liti- 
gations of Sir Thomas Smith with the City 
Chamber, though they tore the estate in 
pieces, whilst the heir starved, had even- 
tually a favourable effect. The Citizens 
of London, who derived very little direct 
advantage from the will of their singular 
benefactor, were wearied out with the con- 
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test; and after the Restoration an amicable 
decree was pronounced, by which the pos- 
session of the estates was restored to the 
heir, on condition that he should discharge 
all the particulars of the trust created by 
tbe will of Henry Hilton, should make re- 
gular payment of the several parochial 
Charities, and satisfy the claims of the two 
dowagers. Under these sore incumbrances 
Mr. Hilton took the management of his 
own property; but the rents, wasted as 
the estate had been for twenty years, were 
totally inadequate to the charges ; and it 
was found necessary to reduce the whole 
of the payments one third, in proportion 
to the actual state of the rent-roll, leaving 
still a very sufficient burthen to exercise 
the prudence and patience of the family, 
both which useful qualities they seem to 
have possessed in a very exemplary degree. 

“ From this period the ancient Barons 
of Hilton, no longer distinguished by ex- 
tended possessions or extraordinary jn- 
fluence, retreated, without degradation of 
blood or of honour, into the quiet ranks 
of private gentry. Three successive chiefs 
of Hilton were not more respected for their 
ancient and undoubted descent, than for 
the prudent and unostentatious simplicity 
with which they supported the fallen for- 
tunes of their house, without meanness, 
and without vain regret or misplaced pride. 
Their names do not even occur in the list 
of Parliamentary Representation, and they 
received rather than claimed from the ge- 
neral courtesy of the country the acknow- 
ledged rank of the first untitled gentry of 
the North, of Noblesse without the peerage. 
The last Baron, a man of mild and gene- 
rous disposition, though of reserved habits, 
is still remembered with a mingled senti- 
ment of personal respect and of that po- 
pular feeling, which even ill conduct can 
scarcely extinguish, towards the last repre- 
sentative of a long and honourable line, 
unstained by gross vice, and unsullied by 


dishonour,” 


Amongst other Baronial appen- 
dages, Mr. Hilton was one of the 
latest gentlemen in England who kept 
a domestic fool. The Baron on one 
occasion, on his return from London, 
quitted his carriage at the Ferry, and 
amused himself with a homeward 
saunter through his own woods and 
meadows; at Hilton foot bridge he 
encountered his faithful fool, who, 
staring on the gaudy laced suit of his 
patron, made by some false Suthron 
tailor, exclaimed, ‘* Wha’s fule now?” 


*€ John Hilton, esq. (great-grandson of 
John in 1658,) died 25th Sept. 1746. By 
will dated 6 Nov. 1739, he devised all his 
estates to his nephew, Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, of Hayton Castle, bart. on condi- 

tion 
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tion of assuming the name of Hilton only. 
Within a few years afterwards the whole 
of the estates were sold under an act of 
Parliament.” 

** Hilton Castle was a few years ago 
(after standing long untenanted) the resi- 
dence of the friendly and hospitable Simon 
Temple, esq. The Castle is now occupied 
by Thomas Wade, esq.” 


We now, for the present, take our 
leave of this very interesting Volume; 
the above extracts (which are taken 
from the first opening pages of the 
Volume) having, we trust, convinced 
our Readers of the entertaining na- 
ture of its contents. 


34. A History of Northumberland. Jn 
Three Parts. By Jahn Hodgson, Clerk, 
Perpetual Curate of Jarrow, with He- 
worth.—Vol. V. being the First Volume 
of Part Ill. containing Antient Records 
and Historical Papers. 4to. pp. 425. 
Nichols and Son. 


WE have the pleasure of announc- 
ing this portion of another County 
History. The Volume before us, 
though the first published, will rank 
as the fifth in order when the Work 
is completed ; and consists of Antient 
Records aud Historical Papers, rela- 
tive to Northumberland and the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Borders. 

The following is an enumeration of 
the Articles in thisportion of the work: 


1. * Royal and Private Charters re- 
lating to Lands iv Knaresdale and Haugh- 
ton, in the Parish of Simonburn,— 2. 
Names of the Castles and Towers in 
Northumberland, with their Proprietors, 
about 1460.— 5. Articles of Accusation 
against Lord Dacre, Warden of the 
Marches, by the inhabitants of Northum- 
berland. — 4. 5. 6. and 7. Inquisitiones 
post Mortem temp. Henry IIl. Edward I. 
II. and III. ; Rotuli Hundredorum; Pla- 
cila de quo Warranto; aud the Testa de 
Nevill, so far as each of the above relate to 
Northumberland.—8, Rates and Rentals, 
with Proprietors’ Names in 1663, [A very 
curious Article.] — 9. Pope Nicholas’s 
Taratio Ecclesiastica Anglia, &c. so far as 
relates to Northumberland.—10. Accountof 
the Expences of SirThomas Swinburne, knt. 
daring his Shrieffalty, in 1628 and 1629,” 

To these Articles are added a very 
copious Index. 

The Volume is embellished with 
eight prints, six of which are from 
drawings by Edward Swinburne, esq. 
and engraved in aquatint by F. C. 
Lewis. The other two are copies 
from Buck’s Views of Alnwick and 
Widdrington Castles. 
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The Volume is also embellished 


with several neat wood-cuts, engraved 
by Bewick, Nicholson, and Arm- 
strong, from designs by Mr. Swinburne. 
Vol. I. is intended to contain the 
General and Border History of the 
County, with separate articles on its 
Natural History, Agriculture, Geo- 
Jogy, Mining, Revenues, &c. 
Volumes II. II]. and1V. will include 
descriptions of the towns, villages, 
antiquities and curiosities, pedigrees, 
memoirs of remarkable persons; of 
Vol. V. we have now given an ac- 
count; and Vol. V1. will contain Ap- 
pendix matter of a similar description. 
We wish the Author health and 
success to complete his plan. 


35. A Letler to the Right Honourable Sir 
John Newport, Bart. M.P. on the Sub- 
ject of the present Commission for an In- 
quiry into the Duties, Salaries, &c. of the 
Officers of the several Courts of Justice in 
England; in which are contained shert 
Observations on the Antiquity, Nature, 
and Duties of the Office of Master in 
Ordinary of the High Court of Chancery, 
with a view to Salaries, instead of Fees. 
By Francis Paul Stratford, Esg. one of 
the Masters in Ordinary of the said Court. 
8v0. pp. 75. Clarke. : 

THOUGH this elegant and instruc- 
tive ** Letter” is dated Feb. 6, 1820, 
it is but recently that we have had 
the satisfaction of perusing it. There 
can be no doubt, however, of its long 
since having had its intended effect 
on the Right Honourable Baronet to 
whom it is addressed. The patriotic 
and benevolent Member for Newry 
could not fail of being convinced by 
the luminous and gentlemanly man- 
ner in which the very learned Master 
in Chancery has asserted, and unques- 
tionably vindicated the practice of 
the high and exalted Court of Judi- 
cature in which he so ably fills an im- 
portant station ;—vindicated, we re- 
peat, from charges not directly made, 
but insinuated by a side wind, which 
it may be sufficient to notice in the 
words of the introductory paragraph : 

** Sir ;—I have the honour (for such I 
think it, even under the circumstances 
which give occasion to this Letter), to be 
one of the Masters in Ordinary of the 
High Court of Chancery ; aud I am, as I 
believe all my brethren are, very grateful 
for the means from time to time provided 
by Parliament for the remuneration of 
our labours, and the maintenance of our 
rank and condition whilst in office, and 
for our comfort when worn out and in re- 

tirement. 
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tirement. Witb such a feeling, you can- 
not suppose that I am inclined to attribute 
any but good motives to a Member of 
Parliament of your high character, for 
first stirring, and afterwards promoting, 
the issuing a Commission for an Inquiry 
into the Duties, Salaries, and Emoluments 
of the Officers, Clerks, and Ministers of 
the several Courts of Justice in England, 
Wales, and Berwick upon Tweed.” 


After stating the result of a some- 
what similar enquiry in 1740, the 
learned Master thus proceeds: 

“When I feel quite conscious that no just 
ground of complaint against the Masters, 
or their officers, exists, I cannot divine 
what prospect of benefit to the public 
could have operated upon your mind in 
promoting the present Commission, at 
least so far as regards them; and in other 
respects, I am not personally interested, 
though I hope and trust, and indeed am 
fully persuaded, that the officers and mi- 
nisters of all the other Courts will prove, 
upon examination, to be as pure in their 
conduct, as I believe those of the Court 
of Chancery to be. I have, indeed, heard 
two motives assigned, but both, | am con- 
vinced, invented in malice towards you, 
for they are calculated to derogate from 
your character as a man endowed with 
that high sense of honour, and honesty, 
and geuerosity of heart, so peculiar to the 
Irish nation; and therefore I neither do, 
nor will believe them to be founded in 
truth, when assigned to you.” 

These motives we forbear to tran- 
scribe ; more especially as the worthy 
Letter Writer repeats, that “ he does 
not believe either of them to be found- 
ed in truth.” 

One fact, however, is worthy no- 
tice —“ the expence” of the late 
Commission ; which (says Mr. S.) as I 
view it, cannot have been less than 
eight, but most probably ten thou- 
sand pounds, in each year since the 
Commission issued. 

Enough, we trust, has been said of 
this very important Letter ; but it has 
merits far beyond a mere answer to 
the Right Honourable Member for 
Newry—we mean, the distinct and en- 
tertaining history which it details of 
the origin and office of the High 
Court of Chancery and its principal 
Officers. 

Once more addressing the Right 
Honourable Baronet, the learned 
Master pathetically adds, 

** Permit me, Sir, before I finally con- 
clude, to pay my humble tribute of re- 
spect to Lord Eldon, by saying (and in 
this I defy all contradiction) that no 
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Chancellor ever existed, more honest, 
more learned, more upright, or more Ja- 
borious in executing the duties of his own 
office ; or more circumspect, more disin- 
terested, or more happy in his choice of 
persons to fill and execute the duties of 
all the other higher judicial offices (of 
whom he has lived to recommend to our 
late venerable and now much lamented 
Sovereign, not fewer than fifteen Judges, 
and to appoint of his own authority, not 
fewer than twelve Masters in Chancery) ; 
with this exception, that perhaps he erred 
in the appointment he made of the indi- 
vidual who has the honour, Sir, to sub- 
scribe himself, your most obedient, and 
very respectful humble servant, 
F. P. Stratrorp.” 


36. An Illustration of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as to its daily Service ; 
including a particular Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ and Athana- 
sian Creeds, shewing the Scriptural foun- 
dation of the Established Service, its Con- 
Sormity to the Practice of the Primitive 
Church, and the Deviations from oth in 
the Varieties of modern Worship, with an 
Appendix historical, critical, and practi- 
cal. By the Rev. Toomas Pruen, Curate 
of Dursley, Gloucestershire. 2 vols, 
sup. royal 8vo. Riviogtons, 1820. 

37. Divine Revelation, Scripture Analogy, 
Primitive Practice, and continued Custom 
the Warrant for the Economy and Disci- 
pline of the Church of England, as to 
Diocesan Episcopacy, and an immutable 
threefold Ministry. Shewn in a Series of 
Propositions, founded on the Sacred His- 
tory, and the Practice of the primitive 
Church. Sup. royal 8vo, pp. 51, By the 
same Author. 

THE Liturgy of the Church of 
England has been justly admired, be- 
cause it is in language, matter, aud 
style, exactly what such a thing ought 
tobe. It is, in form and substance, 
holy, a term which, applied to books, 
can scarcely be said of any other, ex- 
cept the Bible. By Holiness, we mean 
exclusively such a form of words, and 
such matter, as inspired writers alone 
may be presumed to use. Theology 
is too scientific; Methodist Preach- 
ing mere rhapsody; and Orthodox 
discourses, either dry logical discus- 
sion, or fine specimens of eloquence 
and argument. The Messiah of Klop- 
stock, and the Death of Abel of Gess- 
ner, are poems. The Pilgrim's Pro- 
and Watts’s 


gress is a romance; 
Hymns a children’s book, All are 
founded upon human arts. But Ho- 


liuess is the spirit, which may be sup- 
posed to dictate the language that 
Religion 
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Religion itself, were it personified, 
might be presumed to use. Its voice 
expresses the pure soul of the thing ; 
and its language may be considered 
as an exact portrait of its character. 
Postils and comments, without the 
aid of ratiocination, history, and lu- 
minous philosophical elucidation, are 
unsavoury and insipid. They may 
inform, instruct, and please, if aided 
in the manner mentioned; but they 
can never convey the impression of 
Divine purity and sublimity, attaching 
to the language and character of Ho- 
liness, properly understood. Accord- 
ing to our meaning, we know no hu- 
man composition, equal in holiness, 
to the Liturgy, nor do we object toa 
single syllable of it, only to the selec- 
tion of the Lessons, Epistles, and Gos- 
pe. These, we think, should not 
ave consisted of copies of other Li- 
turgies; but ef parts of Scripture, 
especially adapted to the illustration 
of the Thirty-nine Articles; and had 
this been done at the Reformation, it 
would have acted, as a universal and 
perpetual Catechism and Expositer. 
At present, the instruction derived 
from the Scriptural extracts alluded 
to, is miscellaneous and desultory, 
good, but not the best. Prudence, 
at the period, on account of the ha- 
bits and prejudices of the people, 
might have dictated thus copying the 
Portiforium secundum usum Sarum ; 
but it is manifest, that identity or 
imitation implies the very opposite of 
reform and improvement. The Les- 
sons in the Old Testament do not 
uniformly consist of the Prophetic 
parts, referring to Christ; and, except 
at certain seasons, the Epistles and 
Gospels are moral or historical, ra- 
ther than doctrinal. 

Such are our opinions of the Li- 
turgy, and such is the only alteration 
which we should like to see in it. 

As to the Work before us, it is an 
immense collection of matter of all 
sorts, relating to the subject. If the 
Liturgy could be considered as a coun- 
try, it is a History of it: and, with 
regret that Mr. Pruen did not give 
us more of himself, we readily ac- 
knowledge that the labour and perse- 
verance of Mr. Prucn are immense ; 
and that he has shelved, pigeou-holed, 
and ticketed an enotmous mass of 
multifarious information. 

Our limits do not allow us to make 
long extracts, unless on subjects of 
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high novelty or curiosity. We shall 
select two passages referring to the 
Antediluvian era: a part of the work 
where Mr. Pruen, being origival, dis- 
plays his ability. 

“It is said, that there were giants in the 
earth in those days, Gen. vi. 4, But the 
word translated giants, means rather men 
of violence or apostates, who becoming 
mighty, and men of renown, held out the 
most profligate examples to their inferiors.”” 
See vol. ii. p. vie 

Though we know, that large fossil 
bones, and an allegorical personifica- 
tion of mountains, rocks, meteors, 
hurricanes, &c. gave birth to the term 
giants, among the heathens, yet we 
think from the above passage, that the 
Heathen Mythologies were the abso- 
lute Antediluvian systems of Religion, 

Mr. Pruen says, in quotation, that 
owing to the longevity of the Antedi- 
luvians, it is calculated, ** that theinha- 
bitants alive, at the time of the flood, 
amounted to near 14,000,000,000,000 ; 
i. e. fourteen billions, or millions of 
millions, whereas the number supposed 
to be now living is not 1,000,000,000, 
or one fourteenth part, a dispropor- 
tion hardly conceivable (P. vii,”) 
True, not if they were flies. 

Now Moses was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and we have 
the express authority of Diodorus Si- 
culus (L. i.) Plutarch in Numa, and 
Pliny (L. vii. c. 48) for saying, that 
the most ancient Egyptian year was a 
mere Lunar month: and as we have 
no information that the Antediluvians 
understood Astronomy, a science ap- 
tecedent to the invention of a Solar 
year, we consider the opinion of lon- 
pevity as a mistake; and the popu- 

ousness described, as a number too 
large for this planet to support, and 
manifestly disproved by the providen- 


tial checks, so ably exhibited by Mr. . 


Malthus. 

We proceed now to Mr. Pruen’s 
second Work. To us there appears 
no difficulty concerning the ancient 
existence of Bishops not being simple 
Presbyters. As the Work of Mr. 
Pruen is only introductory to a conti- 
nuation, we beg to refer him to Cy- 
prian, Epist. 66, and Jerom, Epist. ad 
Evagrium, for the attestation of the 
Fathers, that Bishops were the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. But we rely 
much upon the meaning of the word 
** Episcopus,” in the Heathen times. 
The Athenians thus denominated cer- 

tain 
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tain Magistrates, who went over pro- 
vinces and districts committed to their 
jurisdiction, in order to retain them 
in duty and fidelity. (Ducange, v. 

iscopus.) -Now, whoever attends 
to the Acts and Epistles of the New 
Testament, will see that St. Paul, and 
the other Apostles, acted precisely in 
a similar manner, so far as concerned 
a moral and religious magistracy. 
Muratori (Thes. i. 626) adduces an 
inscription for an Episcopus of Nice, 
i. e. a colonial subaltern Magistrate. 
In confirmation, however, of Mr. 
Pruen’s position of Bishop, Priest, 
and Deacon, besides Jerom, &c. take 
Tertullian de Baptismo (p. 263. Ed. 
Rigalt.) “ Dandi quidem [Baptis- 
mum] habet jus summus sacerdos, 
qui est Episcopus. Dehine Presby- 
teri et Diaconi. Non tamen sine 
Episcopi auctoritate, propter Eccle- 
si honorem ; quo salvo, salva pax 
est.” We have pointed out this pas- 
sage to Mr. Pruen, because it is the 
Iliad in a nutshell, and to us defini- 
tive on the subject. 


38. Two Sermons, preached at the Opening 
of Kenwyn New Church, &c. Oct. 8, 1820. 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Ma- 
naccan, &c. 8vo. pp. 54. Truro. 
ELOQUENT Discourses, well doc- 

trined and well principled. For ma- 

nifest reasons in the present times, we 
quote Bishop Porteus’s account of his 

Majesty, when Regent, cited in p. 47. 
“©I was charmed (said the Bishop of 

London) with his fine, open, manly coun- 
tenance, the peculiar mildness and gentle- 
ness of his manners, and the elegance of 
his language, and the clearness and preci- 
sion with which he explained to me the 
subject of our meeting.” 

Such an apostolical person as Bi- 
shop Porteus, would have remained 
silent if he could not have commend- 
ed with truth, nor did the occasion 
require him to speak at all; nor did 
he expect promotion. 


39. Report of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for 1820. 8vo. pp. 
248. 


WITH respect to Institutions of 
established fame, all that can be said 
in support of them is, that they aug- 
ment in character and utility. Dur- 
ing the last year, the Society has is- 
sued $2,598 Bibles, with other books, 

- &e.; 1,405,437 publications; and ex- 
tended its assistance to the education 
of 153,123 children. 
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We beg, however, with the best in- 
tentions, to euggest ao improvement. 
The profusion of Tracts, against Infi- 
delity, &e. (p. 120) is unnecessary. 
Notwithstanding high names and fine 
writing, the only Hercules who over- 
throws Deism, ia truly philosophical 
conclusiveness, is Dr. Wheeler late 
Regius Professor at Oxford; and if 
the muscular parts of his sixth Lec- 
ture, begioning vol. i. p. 119, and 
ending p. 124, be simplified and re- 
duced to vulgar capacity, and be an- 
nexed as a preface to Watsun’s Apo- 
logy for the Bible, all is done that 
can be done. Let the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
= be also at aute « If these 

ooks have vo effect, nothing can; 
and the funds of the Society are, in 
respect to doctrinal tracts, in some 
degree thrown away. 


40. The Retrospective Review ; consisting 
of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Ex- 
tracts from, curious, useful, and valuable 
Books in all Languages, which have been 
published from the Revival of Literature 
up to the Commencement of the present Cen- 
tury. Vols.I.and II, C. and H, Baldwyn. 
THE reviewing of a Reviewer is a 

hazardous enterprise, and frequently 
reliminary toa literary contest. He 

is not the puny Authorling who can 
obtain no redress for blighted pros- 
pects, but a Knight armed cap-a-pié, 
ready to answer, as well as to give 
affronts, and amenable to no laws but 
those of his own creating. Like many 

Builders, he raises his own structure 

on the foundation of another; and 

for that purpose does not scruple to 
demolish every thing that can be 
traced of what he has meddled with. 

He uses unfortunate Authors as Work- 

men do a grindstone—merely to whet 

his tools on; finding fault if they 

yield no edge, and esteeming it but a 

matter of course if they do. In short, 

he is the Alchemist of Literature; for 
he sets himself to work on some ho- 
nest metal, promising to produce gold, 
and brings forth nothing but dross. 

Some such observations would pro- 

bably have been uttered (had Reviews 

existed) by a writer of Characters in 
the seventeenth century. 

A work like the “ Retrospective” 
was much wanted; the * British Li- 
brarian” of Oldys was out of date; 
while the “ Censura Literaria” and 
** British Bibliographer” of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges had ceased to continue. It 

must, 
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moust, therefore, be gratifying to all 
lovers of Literature, that such a pub- 
lication as the present has been fixed 
upoo, by which the essence of whole 
libraries may be condensed into a few 
volumes. 


“ While the present Reviews are con- 
fined to the books of the day, we have the 
liberty of ranging over the whole extent of 
modern literature. Criticism, which when 
able and just, is always pleasing, we shall 
combine with copious and characteristic 
exiracts, analyses, and biographical ac- 
counts, sO as in some measure to supply 
the dearth of works on the history of Lite- 
rature in our own language ; for it is to be 
lamented, that except the unfinished work 
of Warton, and a few detached Essays, we 
have no regular history of English Poetry 
—and that of the prose writers, their lan- 
guage, style, spirit, and character, there 
exists no account at all.” P. ix. 


The Reader will frequently have to 
complain that tvo little attention has 
been paid to information, and that the 
comment is often clouded by an unli- 
censed use of metaphorical and figu- 
rative language. This the Reviewer 
should always avoid, if he wishes to 
be read by posterity.— The following 
passage is extracted from an article 
on ‘ Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
States.” 


** If he (Fuller) was frequently too care- 
less and inaccurate in his facts, it was not 
heedlessness as to troth, which no one re- 
verenced more than he did, but because he 
considered them but as the rind and out- 
ward covering of the more important and 
more delicious stores of thinking and consi- 
deration which they inwardly contained ; 
because he thought life too short to be 
frittered away in fixing dates and examin- 
ing registers: what he sought was matter 
convertible to use, to the great work of the 
improvement of the human mind, vot those 
more minute and jejune creatures of au- 
thenticity, which fools toil in seeking after, 
and madmen die iv elucidating.” 


Now all this is exactly Lear's “Spit 
Fire, Spout Rain” —washy and inflam- 
matory. Facts and dates will always 
find their value, when sentiment goes 
a begging. Of what service to man- 
kind would it have been if Anthony a 
Wood had written characters instead 
of lives; or John Bagtord composed 
** Meditations in a Flower-garden” 
instead of collecting books? Were 


the lives of Randle Holme and his de- 
scendants ‘* frittered away ;’" or were 
the works of Birch “ jejune authen- 
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ticity,” and himself a madman or a 
fool? No, Brother Reviewer, 
« Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.” 

We trust we have said enough on a 
subject in which all but Novelists, 
Authors of Sentiment, aod meg 
Loungers, will agree with us. Still 
we wish not to include Fuller in our 
charge: we have found the benefit of 
his collections, the plan of which has 
merely beeninverted by the Retrospec- 
tive Reviewer. He wrote, that he 
might be read by Posterity, not asa 
Sentimentalist, but as a Chronologer 
and Historian; for, had he cntertained 
any different intention, other subjects 
had been better adapted to it. 

We particularly recommend the ar- 
ticles on “* The Early English Drama” 
to our Readers; as we do not mean 
to present them with a catalogue, it is 
unnecessary to mention others. The 
undertaking has diffused a congenial 
spirit throughout various Periodical 
Works, for examples of which we may 
appeal to the Bookworm in the Euro- 
pean Magazine, and the Censor in our 
own, 


41. Some short Arguments and plain Facts, 
shewing that the Civilization and Instruc- 
tion of the Natives of India furnish the 
surest means of upholding the Stability of 
our Oriental Empire ; and of the Intro- 
duction and speedy Progress of Christianity, 
without arming the superstitious Prejudices 
of the Country against that Cause ; with an 
Alphabetic Cipher-table for secret Corre- 
spondence ; and a few requisite Animad- 
versions to Subjects becoming daily more 
Prominent and commanding. By Lieut.- 
Col. John Macdonald, F. R. S. F. A. S. 
&vo. Lond. pp. 50. 

COL. MACDONALD very elo- 
quently and feelingly supports the 
able plans of the Bishop of Calcutta; 
viz. Religious aod Moral culture, 
founded upon the grand preliminary 
basis, instruction im our language, 
habits and arts. The Colonel differs, 
however, frow the learned Prelate, 
in the appointment of half-cast School- 
masters (p. 9). He also suggests im- 
provements in the India Administra- 
tion at home, improvemeuts of a 
harmless kind (p. 13 scq.), and adds 
various illustrative and useful infor- 
mation, as a leaven of the whole. 
The subjects are too momentous, for 
us to discuss, unless we had official 
knowledge and documents, 


42. Universal 
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43. Universal Benificence enforced on the 
sublime Principles of Divine Revelation : 
ing the Substance ef a Sermon preached 
at the Church of the United Parishes of 
S&t. Mary at Uill and St. Andrew Hub- 
bard, for the Benefit of the City of London 
School of Instruction and Industry. Ac- 
companied with Preliminary Remarks 
adapted to the present National Crisis. 
By the Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, A. M. 
Rector of Godstone, Surrey. 8vo, 48 
and 35 pp. Seeley. 


HAVING recently paid a tribute of 

t to the memory of this pious 

and eloquent Divine (Vol. XC. ii. p. 

371) we accept the present Discourse 

(though preached in 1819,) as an Ad- 

monition from the Dead to the Liv- 

ing; and are much pleased both with 

the energetic Sermon and the judicious 
prefatory Remarks. 

A short extract from the Advertise- 
ment in February 1820, will apply 
equally at present : 

“The peculiar aspect of the Times ; 
the daring attempts which have been re- 
cently made, for the subversion of Chris- 
tianity, civil Order, and social Subordina- 
tion ; together with the National Bereave- 
ments we have suffered ; it is humbly pre- 
sumed, will be received as a sufficient apo- 
logy for its appearing at so great a dis- 
tance from the period of its first delivery. 
It is now published and sold for the bene- 
fit of the said Institution ; to the Funds of 
which, it is hoped, it will prove a consider- 
able addition. Could any thing add to 
the importance of the following Prelimi- 
aries, it is, the horrid Conspiracy, which, 
while we are correcting the Press, has ex- 
cited a most painful and indignant sensa- 
tion throughout the Country. A Conspi- 
racy, which must provoke the utmost ener- 
gies of every worthy member of the Com- 
munity to hold up its atrocious features 
to the extreme detestation of the Lower 
Classes of Society, and, with increasing 
ardour, to inculcate on them the principles 
of Religion—Loyalty—and Order.” 

** An Account of the City of Lon- 
don School of Instruction and Indus- 
try, for the Benefit of Children of the 
indigent Poor,” founded by the Rev. 
Richard Poovah, LL.D. with a List 
of its Supporters, is appended to the 
Sermon. 


44. Stuart’s History of Armagh; conti- 

nued from p. 141. 

THE tumultuary state of Ireland 
and its contending Chieftains, from 
the period of the Reformation to the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

Gent. Mac. March, 1821. 
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in 1602-8, are fully detailed ; and it is 
remarkable that the documents which 
gave safe conduct to the Leaders of 
the Rebellion, and which terminated 
this long-protracted and sangaina 
war, in which the whole kingdom 
Ireland was so deeply interested, bears 
date March 24, 1602-3, the precise 
day of the Queen's death. 

* After these events ‘the multitude,’ 
says Sir John Davis, ‘ who ever love to be 
followers of such as could master and de- 
fend them, admiring the power of the court 
of England, being brayed as it were in a 
mortar with the sword, famine and pesti- 
lence together, submitted themselves to 
the British government, received the laws 
and magistrates, and gladly embraced the 
king’s pardon’.” 

“The Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
this country viewed the new king with a 
favourable eye, not only because he de- 
rived his origin from the ancient Scoto- 
Hibernian sovereigns, but because they 
hoped to obtain from him the full exercise 
of their religion, free from all penal statutes 
and arbitrary restraint. Heoce we find 
some of the most learned of their authors 
eulogizing the monarch in almost adula- 
tory terms, and adjuring him in pathetic 
language to relieve his oppressed people. 
King James’s popularity in Ireland was 
not diminished by the kindvess with which 
he received the earl of Tyrone and Rory 
O Donel. O Nial was confirmed by him 
in his dignity and possessions, and his 
friend O Donel was created earl of Tir- 
connel.” 

Biographical Memoirs are then 

iven both of the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic Archbishops of Armagh, inter- 
spersed with the political events of 
Ireland. In the List of Primates, the 
name of Usher is conspicuous as a 
Protestant, and that of Plunket as a 
Catholic. Among the succeeding Pro- 
testant Primates, are many names 
which have attained great celebrity : 
that of Primate Marsh deserves parti- 
cular attention: 

“* He built in Dublin, near the palace 
of St. Sepulchre’s, a noble library, which he 
not only enlarged, after bis promotion to 
the primacy, but enriched with a choice 
collection of valuable books, at an expense 
of four thousand pounds. To his own 
library, he superadded that of Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet, a man famous in the literary 
world ; and he liberally endowed the insti- 
tution, with two hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, for the support of a librarian 
and his deputy, who are to attend at cer- 
tain stated hours. It is said, that the 
books of Taneguy Le Fevre, Madame Da- 

cier’s 
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¢ier’s father, form a part of Marsh’s li- 
brary, which was further augmented by a 
collection of literary works, bequeathed to 
it by Dr. Smith, archbishop of Dublin, 
about the year 1772. For this highly use- 
fal institution, the founder obtained natio- 
nal protection, by procuring an act of par- 
liament, for its final settlement and regu- 
lation. In Armagh, he rebuilt and re- 
paired a dwelling-house, for himself and 
his successors ; and he formed an eleemo- 
synary establishment, at Drogheda, for 
the reception and maintenance of twelve 
widows of decayed clergymen, who had 
been curates in the diocese of Armagh. 
To each of these widows, a comfortable re- 
sidence and an annuity of twenty pounds 
are allowed from funds, appropriated by 
the Primate, at his own cost, to that bene- 
volent purpose. He provided also, that 
if there should, at any time, be a defi- 
ciency of such widows, in the diocese of 
Armagh, the funds might be applicable to 
those of the whole province, and if there 
should yet happen to be a deficiency, then 
to the apprenticing or educating the chil- 
dren of clergymen; and he appropriated 
forty pounds per annum, out of the gene- 
ral endowments, to be paid to the dean 
and chapter of Armagh, for the support 
of the cathedral. Many decayed churches 
were repaired by him, in his own diocese, 


and many impropriations purchased at his 
own private expense, and restored to the 


church. Primate Marsh gave essential 
pecuniary aid, towards the propagation of 
the Gospel in the Indies, and was indeed 
a prelate of extraordinary learning, piety, 
‘and benevolence. He had applied himself 
to the study of Mathematics and natural 
Philosophy, and was deeply versed in the 
learned languages, particularly in the ori- 
ental tongues. He was eminently skilled 
in both vocal and instrumental music, 
comprehending the theory and principles 
of harmony scientifically, and displaying, 
as a practitioner, considerable taste and 
execution. Many valuable works in Go- 
lius’s collection of Oriental manuscripts, 
were purchased by him, and presented to 
the Bodleian library.” 


It is pleasing to peruse the records 
of piety and benevolence which are 
next given of this good Primate’s dif- 
ferent successors, amongst whom the 
munificence of Primate Robinson 
(Lord Rokeby) is eminently conspi- 
cuous. 

After a brief biographical sketch of 
the Hon. Dr. William Stuart, the pre- 
sent Primate, Mr. Stuart observes: 

« It cannot be expected, that we shall 
enter into any minute biographical ac- 
count of our present. Metropolitan. In- 
deed, if we were to delineate his character 
with the most scrupulous accuracy, we 
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should appear to those who know him not, 
to have descended to the meanness of adu- 
lation ; whilst it would be impossible to 
raise him higher in the estimation of those 
who have witnessed the whole tenor of his 
life, and have made his worth the measure 
of their approbation.” 

And in a Note he adds: 

“¢ There are, however, a few things which 
we t, in ec justice, omit men- 
tioning.—Ist. He is a resident Primate, 
who superintends thé church committed to 
his care, with cdnscientious vigilance. 
His presence in Armagh, and the money 
which he expends in that neighbourhood, 
are highly beneficial to the country. —2d. 
He seems anxious to provide for the acting 
clergy of his own diocese.—3d. He has 
given parishes to several old curates, who 
possessed no other interest in the Church, 
than a certain consciousness in his Grace’s 
bosom, that they merited preferment.— 
4th. He has encouraged the building of 
comfortable Glebe-houses for his Clergy, 
and the natural consequence is, that there 
is scarcely a non-resident clergyman in his 
diocese. Indeed his own salutary example 
has greatly contributed to this effect.— 
5th. He has adorned Armagh with some 
beautiful public buildings, which shall be 
mentioned in the sequel of this work. —6th, 
During the late famine, his pecuniary 
grants to the committee established in Ar- 
magh, for relieving the indigent poor, were 
munificent, 


Among the more recent Catholic 
Primates, were Dr. Dominick Maguire 
and Dr. Hugh Mac Mahon. In the 
account of the former occur the fol- 
lowing particularsof Dr.Michael Moor. 

“To Primate Maguire and his subordi- 
nate bishops, the preservation of the va- 
luable library, now in Trinity-College, 
Dublin, during the commotions which took 
place in the reign of James the second, is 
in some measure due. Father Peters had 
almost persuaded the king, to confer the 
establishment on the Jesuits. The Roman 
Catholic prelates, however, exerted their 
influence, and induced the monarch to no- 
minate Dr. Micwaet Moor, a secular 
priest, provost of the university. This 
ecclesiastic, who possessed much taste, in- 
tegrity, and learning, opposed the intend- 
ed transfer of the college to the Jesuits, 
against whom he preached an animated 
sermon, taking as his text, ‘If the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch.’ In this text, he probably not only 
alluded to Peters, who laboured under a 
deficiency of sight, but also to James, 
whose mental opticks were not very clear. 
Be this as it may, he, with the most scru- 
pulous attention, preserved the books 
from injury, even when the library was 
converted into a military garrison, the 
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chapel into a magazine, and the students’ 
chambers into prisons. 

* Peters, enraged at Moor, contrived to 
excite against him the king’s indignation, 
who issued his royal orders that he should 
instantly depart from his dominions. Moor 
obeyed, buat declared, as he withdrew, 
that he was only precursor to his majesty, 
who would soon be compelled to follow 
him. He was well received at Paris, but 
on the arrival of James in that city, he was 
obliged to fly from it, in order to escape 
the mean resentment of his infatuated 
prince. Pope Innocent the twelfth, who 
knew the value of the man, patronised him 
and, after the death of James, he was rec- 
tor of the university of Paris, principal of 
the college of Navarre, and royal professor 
of philosophy, and of the Greek and He- 
brew languages. This excellent man be- 
came blind, some years before his death, 
and was robbed of many hundred volumes 
of his books, by a confidential person, 
whom he had employed to read to him, in 
the hours which he had devoted to study. 
Thus he, who had saved the noble library 
of Trinity College from destruction, was 
ungenerously pillaged of his own books, by 
the villany of a pretended friend. He 
died on the twenty-second of August, 1'726,’? 

“It may, perhaps, seem strange to 
some of our Readers, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates should have been so tena- 
cious of ecclesiastic rights, apparently no- 
minal, when the law of the land had trans- 
ferred the efficient power to the Protes- 
tant hierarchy of the Church of Ireland. 
But it should be remembered, that volun- 
tary obedience (as well as voluntary sup- 
port,) is tendered and paid to them, by 
those Jaymen who, through education, 
habit, or choice, are placed under their 
spiritual superintendence. They, there- 
fore, possess a real, operative authority, 
not indeed derived from the law of the 
land, but founded on the powerful basis of 
public opinion, and on the respect and re- 
verence which members of their own com- 
munion think justly due to the acknow- 
ledged pastors of what they deem a divine- 
ly-established Church.” 

*“ Dr. Mac Manon died Aug. 2, 1737, 
aged 77. We cannot find that he took 
any very active part in the political con- 
tests of the age in which he lived. It is 
said, that he delighted in the correct per- 
formance of his duty ; that he was a strict 
economist, as to his pecuniary expenses ; 
husbanding his means, that he might re- 
lieve the necessities of the indigent. Par- 
simonious with regard to his personal ex- 
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penditures he was liberal to his friends 
and generous to the unfortunate. He was 
gifted with a pleasing poetic talent. The 
late Rev. Dr. Crawley, of Armagh, had in 
his possession, a manuscript lyric hymna to 
the Virgin, and a translation of the Song 
of Moses, into classic Latin verse, which 
he said were the productions of Mac Ma- 
hon’s muse. The ‘Carmen Mosaicum’ 
Was written in a genuine spirit of poetry, 
highly creditable to its author.” 

“* Thus far we have deduced and veri- 
fied our biographical sketch of the titular 
or Roman Catholic archbishops of Armagh, 
froin such authentic documents as our in- 
dustry has enabled us to procure. If the 
narrative of their actions, which we have 
presented to our readers, should appear to 
them, in any respect, defective, we entreat 
them to reflect, that no former writer had 
expressly discussed this branch of our sub- 
ject. The Roman Catholic primates have 
been but incidentally mentioned by our 
historians, and it is therefore no easy task 
to form a well-digested and regular ac- 
count of these prelates, from the scanty 
materials, which their pages casually 
afford the biographer. Of the titular arch- 
bishops of Armagh who succeeded Dr. 
Hugh Mac Mahon, little or no traces are 
to be found, in the publications of the last 
or present century. We are, however, 
enabled by the kindness of the Jearned and 
Right Rev. Dr. Edmund Derry, Roman 
Catholic bishop of Dromore, to give a suc- 
cinct but correct biographical sketch of 
that primate’s successors.” 


The last in this list is Dr. Richard 
O'Reilly, who succeeded in 1786, at a 
time when the Diocese of Armagh 
wasdisorganized by confessed anarchy. 

‘« It was the glory of Primate O'Reilly, 
and the first blessing of his auspicious 
entry, to have tranquillized this most an- 
cient diocese. At his presence, the demon 
of discord, with his horrid train of atten- 
dants, disappeared. The pious and bene- 
volent Prelate founded then a system of 
concord and practical government, and 
was therefore emphatically called the 
* Angel of Peace.’ Having an indepen- 
dent fortune, he was the first Catholic 
primate, since the revolution, who had it 
in his power to live in a manner becoming 
his dignified station. The writer of this 
article had often the honour of dining with 
the late learned, liberal, and hospitable 
the Right Rev. Dr. Percy, Protestant Bi- 
shop of Dromore, and frequently with 
Doctor O'Reilly *. He could not, except 





* “© As soon as the Catholick bishop arrived in Dromore, Doctor Percy sent him a 
most polite and friendly invitation with his suite, which word he always made use of ; 
the consequence was, that the Catholic bishop, with seven or eight priests, uniformly 
dined with him. Having heard the character of the late Dr. O’Reilly, Dr. Percy often 
expressed. a desire to be acquainted with him, and sent by the bishop an invitation to 
him, to come (as he expressed it) and see an old blind man’.” 
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in the number of servants, observe any 
difference in their style of living. At their 
tables there was the same kind of rational 
and improving conversation, and the like 
sober, modest magnificence. Doctor 
O'Reilly was rendered agreeable to all, by 
the gentleness of his mind, the affability 
of his manners, the extent of his informa- 
tion, and the sweetness of his disposition. 
He was the delight of his flock, the honour 
and protection of the priesthood, and the 
light of pastors, Worn out by a combina- 
tion of diseases, and full of merit, he gave 
up his precious spirit to God, January 
Sist, 1818.” 

The Cathedral of Armagh, which, 
after reiterated destruction, had been 
burnt by Sir Phelim O'Neil in 1642, 
was finally rebuilt by the benevolent 
Abp. Margetson, about 1675. Among 
the principal monuments in it are 
those of William Viscount Charle- 
mont, who died in 1671; Dr. Peter 
Drelincourt, Dean of Armagh, who 
died in 1720; Dr. Henry Jenney, 
Archdeacon of Armagh (the friend of 
Swift), who died in 1758; and the 
Rev. Thomas Carpendale, M. A. who 
for 30 years presided over the classic 
school of Armagh, is commemorated 
by an handsome monument placed 
there in 1818, by his grateful scholars. 

The Ministers of the different Dis- 
senting Congregations are duly no- 
ticed ; and of some of them are given 
good memoirs. 

The several Chapels for Religious 
Worship are also described; as are 
the various other public edifices, par- 
ticularly the Observatory, with Me- 
moirs of the successive Astronomers ; 
the Public Library, with some ac- 
count of its contents; and the Classi- 
cal School, with characters of its for- 
mer Masters. 

The modern state of the City, its 
civil government, population, and the 
longevity of its ichabitants, are pro- 
perly illustrated - -nd the Volume is 
concluded by an ample Appendix and 
a copious Index. 

The Plates are not numerous, but 
the Views of the Archiepiscopal Pa- 
lace and of the College are very satis- 
factory. 


45. Biographical Sketches of the Lives and 
Characters of illustrious and eminent 
Men. By Charles George Dyer. Illus- 
trated with whole-length Portraits. Pub- 
lished by the Author. 


This handsome Volume (which was 
announced in vol. LXXXVII. i. 252.) 
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consists of XLVIII. Portraits of the 
most celebrated English Characters, 
and of some eminent Foreigners who 
have resided in this Country, and are 
thereby connected with its history. 

These whole-length Representations 
are particularly interesting, as they 
place before our eyes the eminent in- 
dividuals in the very dress they may 
be supposed to have wore. The atti- 
tudes are easy; and the execution of 
the engravings spirited. 

“< It was intended that this Work should 
display a faithful view of the general cos- 
tume which prevailed at the period in 
which each of these illustrious characters 
flourished. For this purpose those por- 
traits have been carefully selected that 
exhibited the person pourtrayed in his 
usual walk of life, and not placed in studied 
attitude, or habited in theatrical dress.” 

* The difficulty of obtaining authentic 
portraits of this description must be suffi- ' 
ciently obvious ; but as the work proceed- 
ed, materials for its formation accumulated 
to such an extent, that only a portion of 
them form the contents of the, present vo- 
lume, selected from the large collection 
which the avthor has been enabled to make 
by the kindness of the possessors of origi- 
nal pictures, who have permitted drawings 
to be made for the use of this publication.” 

“In the literary part of the Work, the 
Author is indebted to Mr. Meredith, for 
the life of Sir William Chambers ; and to 
Mr. Charles Wesley, jun. for those of Lord 
Chatham and Erasmus: for the remaining 
portion of the Volume he is wholly an- 
swerable.” 

A proper acknowledgment to Mr. 
Brighty, “* from whose pencil all the 
drawings have proceeded ;” to Mr. 
Romney, * by whom most of the en- 
gravings were executed ;” to Mr. Up- 
cott, “ for the favour of many of the 
fac-similes copied from the originals 
in his immense collection of auto- 
graphs:” and to Messrs. Nichols and 
Bentley, “* for their attention to the 
typographical part of the Work.” 

In conclusion, thanks are given 

“To Edward Hogg, esq. of Hendon. 
Mauy of the lives have been written while 
under the shelter of his hospitable roof : 
where in the days of sickness and of sor- 
row, the skill of the physician, and the 
kindness of the friend, have been united 
and exerted in his favour.” 

The Memoirs are correct and satis- 
factory ; and each Portrait is accom- 
panied with an autograph signature. 

As specimens of the mode in which 
each Character is classed, we select an 
Architect, a Painter, and a Novelist. 
« Sin 
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“Sin W. Cuamacas. 

** In the course of his practice as an 
Architect, he was appointed Surveyor-Ge- 
neral, which procured considerable emolu- 
ment, and in which situation he designed 
and erected Somerset House. This mag- 
nificent structure displays all the excellen- 
cies and defects of Sir W. Chambers as an 
architect. The general correctness of its 
proportion, the convenience of its internal 
arrangements, and the skill of its construc- 
tion, deserve every praise ; but the intri- 
cacy and elaborate division of its parts, 
and the domes and vases which deface its 
outline, shew that waut of simplicity and 
correct taste which made him the patron 
of Chinese architecture. Sir W. Cham- 
bers died in London in 1796, in his 69th 
year, and was interred in Poets Corner, 
Westminster Abbey.” 

 Wittiam Hocartra 

“ Was an original genius, who struck 
out a new and untrodden path in the re- 
gions of art, and has left behind him a 
name which will survive, when most of his 
contemporary artists are enveloped in 
oblivion. His engravings have carried 
his name into every part of the world, aud 
nothing less than a general extinction of 
art can destroy a reputation which will 
grow with time, extend with civilization, 
and be honoured and acknowleged by 
ages yet to come, and nations yet to rise, 
ft is but recently that Hogarth’s merits as 
a Colourist have become generally known, 
Before the exhibition of his works at the 
Royal Institution, he was only mentioned 
as a designe:”and engraver, and his great 
talents as a painter were entirely over- 
looked, The injustice his paintings ex- 
cited from the critics of his own time, in- 
duced him to engrave much and paint 
little ; but he has left behind him pictures 
enough to establish his claim to the honour 
of being the first great Colourist the Eng- 
lish school has produced ; and this high 
character is sanctioned by the opinion 
always entertained and expressed of his 
works by the venerable Benjamin West, 
esq. President of the Royal Academy.” 

“ Samuet Richarpson. 

** As an Author he possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the human heart, and an ab- 
solute power over the tender feelings. In 
pathetic descriptions he has never been 
surpassed ; even his minute details and 
prolix narrations help the illusion of bis 
scenes; and while reading any of his 
works we no more doubt the truth of the 
story avd the reality of the personages 
than we do our own existence, but insen- 
sibly become intimate with all the charac- 
ters, and appear to live among them as 
friends and companions, anxious for their 
welfare, and affected with the same strong 
emotion of sorrow for their misfortunes, 
and of joy for their success, as if they 


were persons in real life, with whom we 
were carrying on a confidential corre- 
spondence, entrusted with all their secrets, 
and consulted on all their concerns. Di- 
derot, in his eloquent eulogy on our 
author, observes, that ‘ the more exalted 
our minds, the more exquisite and pure 
our taste, the more we are acquainted 
with nature, and the more we love the 
truth, the higher we shall esteem the works 
of Richardson.” 


46. A Leiter to Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Bart. &c. &c. on his being elected the 
President of the Royal Society; with 
some Observations on the Management of 
the British Museum. By a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 8vo, pp. 24. Ridgway. 
THIS nervous Letter contains mach 

friendly advice to the distinguished 

Philosopher to whom it is addressed 

—some unnecessary reflections on a 

Rival Candidate—a well-merited eulo- 

gium on Sir Joseph Banks—and some 

severe animadversions (intermingled 
with caustic personal reflections) on 
the present management of the British 

Museum and Royal Academy. 


47. Observations on the Report of the Earl 
of Sheffield, at the Meeting at Lewes Fair, 
July 26, 1820, so far'as respects the Tux 
on Foreign Wool. By James Bischoff, 
8vo. pp. 15. J. Richardson. 


SOME remarks of Mr. Bischoff on 
this important subject were given in 
our last Volume, p. 516. But the 
** Report” of Lord Sheffield having 
been disseminated with much industry, 
Mr. B. has felt it a duty iocumbent 
on him thus to give his observations a 
more extended circulation. 

“The erroneous ground on which his 
Lordship’s calculations and reasonings are 
founded, will, I trust, be apparent to every 
one; and I still hope that Parliament and 
his Majesty’s Government will see the ne- 
cessity, as well as the wisdom and sound 
policy, of withdrawing the duty on foreign 
wool, before the evil consequences are 
past remedy.” 

The hints of one so well acquaint- 
ed with the subject, deserve the ma- 
ture consideration of Government. 


48. Report of the Committee of the Society 
Sor the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and for the Reformation of Juvenile Of- 
Senders. 800. pp. 171. 

IN p. xxxv. we find, that 
**In the chief prison at Munich, con- 
taining seven hundred and twenty pri- 
soners, employment is carried on to an 
extent, which not only defrays all the ex- 
penses 
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penses of maintaining the prisoners, but 
Jeaves a considerable balance in favour of 
the Government. . Another gratifying cir- 
cumstance, connected with the adminis- 
tration of that country, is, that in a po- 
pulation of 2,500,000, only two persons 
have been sentenced to death within the 
last. five years, and even these have not 
been executed.” 

Dronery is the thief’s principle; 
and that the Bavarian Plan is the 
right one, is evident, from the fol- 
lowing result: 

“The introduction of labour into pri- 
sons begins already to manifest itself in 
the diminution of refractory servants, and 
of vagrants. Both these classes have been 
deterred from the commission of offences, 
by the dread of compulsory and hard la- 
bour, with a restricted diet.” P, xx. 

Crime is rare in Sweden, through 
the religious education of youth; no 
. persons being allowed to exercise the 
privileges of citizenship, or even to 
marry, unless they are at least able 
to read. P. xxxiv. 

Upon these excellent grounds of 
labour, instruction, and classification 
of offenders, is this very laudable 
Society proceeding. In a luxurious 
over-populous nation like this, where 
the Government is not arbitrary, and 
provisions dearer, the Bavarian suc- 
cess cannot be absolutely insured; but 
infinite good may still be done; and 
Magistrates, who do not acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this 
important Report, are unworthy of 
their honourable office. It is only a 
pamphlet. 


49. A Letter to Thomas Thompson, Esq. 
on the Propriety of equalizing the Poor 
Rates at Hull, by assessing the Shipping 
belonging to the Port, to the Relief of the 
Poor. By Cha. Frost, Altorney at Law. 
Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 61. Baldwin. 
NOTHING can be more plainly 

iniquitous, than assessment of the 

Poor Rates by parishes; because a 

man, who, from his local situation, 

pays 10s. in the pound, can sell his 
coro for no more than he who pays 
only sixpence. It appears, that out 
of 16,0002. paid at Hull, during the 
year 1819, upwards of 7000/. was 
paid towards the support of persons 
who immediately gained their settie- 
ment in that town from their servi- 
tude, as mariners, or in trades de- 

pendent on shipping. P. 5. 

In 1817, the sum raised was 31,200/. 
Be a saath whensanndo'nt 19,7602. 
This astonishing difference shows 
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what important ameliorations may 
be effected by good management ; 
and it is an inestimable document for 
all parish officers. 

Mr. Frost treats the subject excel- 
lently, like a real man of business. 
But there is one consideration which 
ought always to accompany every 
abstract view of the heavy expense 
of the Poor Rates; viz. that the im- 
mense profits accruing from the use 
of machinery, and the gains (what- 
ever they may be) from Corn Bills, 
ought to be deducted, as a set off, 
from such expenses. Let this be done, 
as in equity is but fairs; and the ba- 
lance may show, that the increased 
expense, compared with former times, 
is far less than supposed *: but com- 
pulsory relief must, though inevita- 
ble, be bad, because it prompts and 
emboldens abuse and imposition. 

When the Poor rise from reduc- 
tion of wages, it is because they have 
so much less for the purchase of tea, 
sugar, snuff, tobacco, and spirits, 
commodities which do not fall, like 
others, with the price of corn, and 
by the use of which, the Poor Rates 
are unnecessarily augmented, and 
payers find no relief when provisions 
are cheap. 


50. Kenilworth, a Romance. By the Au- 
thor of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. Edinburgh, 1821. 

IN introducing the productions of 
this popular Writer to the notice of 
our Readers, it would be superfluous 
to occupy much time iv canvassing 
their respective merits. They are all 
infinitely superior to the Novels and 
Romances of the day. They excel in 
historical importance and general in- 
terest, in the same degree as the won- 
derful Tales of Mrs. Ratcliffe eclipsed 
all contemporary productions in ferti- 
lity of invention, and the glowing 
powers of description. The Author 
of Waverley may be considered as the 
founder of a new school, who has 
been frequently imitated, but never 
equalled. His plan is to fix upon 
some interesting pone of history ; 
and, by a few fictitious embellish- 
ments, produce a most delightful and 
entertaining denouement. On the 
other hand, it was the chief object of 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, and her crowd of ser- 
vile followers, to soar on the pinions 





* On this subject, sce an excellent Let- 
ter, in p. 195. 
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of Imagination, and delight her asto- 
nished Readers by her glowing de- 
scriptions, and brilliancy of language. 
The present unknown Author may be 
considered in the light of an histori- 
cal painter, whose works will always 
maintaio their value; though the pro- 
ductions of the Ratcliffe school must 
ever present their beauties and al- 
lurements, The writer of Kenilworth 
converts the crudest materials to gold 
with an art peculiar to himself; and 
the manners of former ages, however 
obsolete, are rendered inexhaustible 
funds of amusement. But notwith- 
standing the fertility of this writer's 
genius, it is evident that he does not 
pone the same powers of happy de- 
ineation in describing the character- 
istics of the inhabitants of Old England, 
af when his talents have had full scope 
in pourtraying the eccentricities of 
his own native characters; such as 
the Ferguses, the Oldbucks, &c. of 
the North. 

As Kenilworth Castle, which is one 
of the most picturesque and interest- 
ing ruins in the kingdom, is the grand 
theatre of this Romance, we may gra- 
tify the curiosity of our Antiquarian 
readers, by introducing a few histori- 
cal particulars; after which we will 
detail some of the principal incidents 
of the Work. 

Kenilworth Castle, in the times of 
our warlike Barons, was renowned for 
superior strength; and in later days, 
when security rendered its use as a 
fortress unnecessary, after being en- 
larged and greatly ornamented by the 
Earl of Leicester, it became the scene 
of one of the most sumptuous enter- 
tainments that was ever offered by a 
subject to his Sovereign. The beauty 
and grandeur of the remaining ruins, 
correspond with the maguificent ideas 
one has been led to form of this 
Castle, and bear indisputable testi- 
mony of its ancient splendour. It 
was built about the year 1120, by 
Geoffry de Clinton, a Norman, who 
was Lord Chamberlain and Treasurer 
to King Henry the First, of whom he 
obtained a grant of land for this pur- 


se. 

In 1279, there was a great resort of 
noble persons to this castle, consisting 
of an hundred Knights and as many 
ladies, who formed a round table (a 
custom of ay antiquity, to prevent 
disputes about precedence). Many 
noblemen from foreign countries came 
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here on the occasion, and spent a 
week with the Knights and Ladies in 
feasting, martial tournaments, danc- 
ing, aod other amusements. 

Kenilworth Castle frequently chang- 
ed its possessors, aud twice reverted 
to the Crown. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
greatly enlarged the Castle, by adding 
various buildings to it; particularly 
the tower, with three stories of arches, 
at the North end of the hall, which 
still bears his name; and he very 
much increased the strength of it, by 
adding turrets to the outer walls. 
He died in 1399, and leaving issue, 
Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke (from 
the place of his birth), who was after- 
wards Henry the Fourth, this castle 
came a third time into the hands of 
the crown, and continued so through 
several successive reigns. Henry the 
Seventh united it to the Dukedom of 
Cornwall; and his son Henry the 
Eighth was al a considerable expence 
in repairing and ornamenting it. He 
removed the Plaisance en Marais (ap- 
parently a building for little parties 
of pleasure) from the low marshy 
grounds where it stood, to where the 
remains of it now are, within the walls 
near the Swan Tower. After the death 
of Henry VIII. it descended to his 
son Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, 
and her sister Elizabeth; who, in 1563, 

ranted it, with all the Royalties be- 
onging to it, to Robert Dudley, fifth 
son to the Duke of Northumberland, 
whom she soon afterwardscreated Earl 
This individual is the 
principal hero of the Romance. It 
was under this haughty favourite, 
that Kenilworth reached the summit 
of its grandeur. He, in 1571, erected 
the large pile of building on the South 
side of the inner court, which bears 
bis name, and the great gatehouse on 
the North; this he made the princi- 
pal entrance, and changed the front 
of the castle, which before was to- 
wards the lake. He likewise built a 
tower at each end of the tilt-yard, 
from whence the ladies had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the noble diversion of 
tilting and barriers; and greatly en- 
larged the lake, the chase, and the 
parks, which now extended over near 
twenty miles of country. He is said 
to have expended sixty thousand 
pounds (an immense sum in those 
days) in these magnificent improve- 

ments. 
Here, 
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Here, in July 1515, having com- 
pleted all things for her reception, 
Lord Leicester entertained Queen Eli- 
zabeth for the space of seventeen 
days, with excessive cost, and a va- 
riety of delightful shews, as may be 
seen at large in a special discourse 
then printed, and entitled “ The 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth 
Castle.’ —‘“* At her first entrance, 
there was a floating island upon the 
pool, bright blazing with torches; 
upon which, clad in silks, were the 
Lady of the Lake, and two nymphs 
waiting on her; who made a speech 
to the Queen in metre, of the anti- 
quity and owners of the castle; which 
was closed with cornets and loud mu- 
sic. Within the base-court there was 
a very goodly bridge set up, of twenty 
feet wide and seventy feet long, over 
which the Queen did pass. On each 
side thereof were posts erected, with 

“presents upon them unto her, by the 
gods; viz. a cage of wild fowls, by 
Silvanus; sundry rare fruits, by Po- 
mona; of corn, by Ceres; of wine, 
by Bacchus; of sea-fish, by Neptune ; 
of all the habiliments of war by Mars; 
and of musical instruments, by Apollo. 
And for the several days of her stay, 
various rare sports and shews were 
there exercised ; viz. in the chase, a 
savage man with satyrs; bear-bait- 
ings, fire-works, Italian-tumblers, a 
country bridal, with running at the 

uintin, and morris-dancing. And 
that there might be nothing wanting 
that these parts could afford, hither 
came the Coventry men, and acted 
the ancient play, long since used in 
that city, called Hock’s Tuesday, set- 
ting forth the destruction of the 
Danes in King Etheldred’s time ; with 
which the Queen was so well pleased, 
that she gave them a brace of bucks, 
and five marks in money, to bear the 
charges of a feast. 

* Besides all this, he had upon the 
pool a Triton, riding on a Mermaid 
eighteen feet longs as also an Arion 
on a Dolphin, with rare music. And 
to honour this entertainment the 
more, there were then knighted here, 
Sir Thomas Cecil, son and heir to the 
Lord Treasurer, Sir Henry Cobham, 
brother to Lord Cobham, Sir Francis 
Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Tre- 
sham.” 

After various changes in the pos- 
sessors, the Castle came into the pos- 
sion of Lord Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 
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His Lordship died Dec. 15, 1786, 
leaving this Castle and his estates in 
Warwickshire to his eldest sov, the 
present Earl of Clarendon. 

Having briefly traced the history of 
Kenilworth Castle, from the founda- 
tion to the present time, we will di- 
rect the Reader's attention to the an- 
nexed engraving, (see Plate IIT.); for 
the use of which we are indebted to 
the proprietors of ** The London Li- 
teraty Gazette.” 

The entrance, from the North, is 
by the side of the great Gate-house 
(No. 13), built by LordLeicester. The 
wall and ditch formerly joined it, and 
the Castle was entered under an arch- 
way, between four turrets; but it has 
since been walled up. The large pile 
of building, called Cesar’s Tower (9), is 
the strongest and most ancient part of 
the castle, and served as a kind of for- 
tress to it in times of danger; three 
sides of the wall are entire, the fourth 
side was pulled down by Oliver Crom- 
well’s soldiers, in order to make use 
of the materials. The great staircase 
was in the South-west angle of the 
building. Some of the paintings on 
the walls are still visible.—The three 
kitchens lie beyond it, and reach 
nearly from Casar’s Tower to Lancas- 
ter Buildings; they were very large: 
some traces of foundations on the 
greenswerd is all that now remains of 
them, and only serves to shew their 
situation. — Lancaster Buildings (7) 
come next, they werevery strong. The 
three ranges of arches one above an- 
other are still to be seen. 

Of the range of apartments that 
formed the South-side of the inner- 
court, consisting of the White-hall, 
the Presence-chamber, and the Privy- 
chamber, nothing remains but the 
fragments of walls and staircases, and 
a part of two large bow windows; the 
inner one is, like those of the hall, 
hung with ivy in a Very picturesque 
way. Indeed the ivy that covers these 
ruins, forms one of the greatest 
oroaments.—Leicester Buildings (6), 
though the last erected, seem likely 
to be the first part that will totally 
fall to decay. Time bas already made 
great havoc with this noble pile, and 
some part or other annually moulders 
away under his ruthless hand. The 
light arch fronting, leads through 
what was formerly called Plaisance 
(10), to the garden, which is modern- 
ized into an orchard. . 
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The Tilt-yard (2) is situated to the 
North-east of the Castle, which form- 
ed the head of the pool ; a sluice in 
the middle of it (formerly arched 
over) served to drain off the super- 
fluous waters of the lake, which wash- 
ed the foot of the lists on the West 
side, while a wall towards the East 
effectually prevented the horses from 
swerving on that side, in the martial 
exercises of the tilts and tournaments 
that used to be performed here. 

At the end of the Tilt-yard, and 
formerly connected with it by abridge, 
the ruins of which still remain, there 
is a piece of ground strongly fortified 
with a deep ditch and rampart of 
earth. Over this, till Lord Leicester 
built the great Gate-house, lay the 
road to the Castle. The remains of 
the two stone towers, that stood on 
each side the entrance, are still to be 
seen. 

But to revert to the Romance of 
Kenilworth ;— the events on which 
it is founded are principally connect- 
ed with the visit of Queen Elizabeth 
to Kenilworth Castle in 1575. Ro- 
bert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the 
eupetacighed favorite of the Queen, 
is the hero of the tale. The author 
has pourtrayed Leicester in a more 
favorable light than history warrants, 
and his atrocious actions are altoge- 
ther attributed to his creature Sir 
Richard Varney. Amy Robsart is 
the daughter of an old English knight 
and sportsman, Sir Hugh Robsart, 
who was doatingly fond of her. The 
Earl of Leicester had carried her off, 
from her father, and secretly mar- 
ried her; but ambitiously aspiring 
to Elizabeth's hand, he adopts Varney 
as his confidant, to effect his pur- 
poses. This wretch resolves on re- 
moving the youthful Countess, who 
is the chief obstacle to their advance- 
ment. 

The Romance opens at an inn, 
called the Bonny Black Bear, in the 
village of Cumnor, near Oxford *. 
It is kept by Giles Gosling. At the 
close of the day a traveller arrives, 
whose name is soon discovered to be 
Mike Lambourne, the inokeeper’s 
wephew. He is a worthless despe- 
rado, who had been absent near 
twenty years. On inquiring after his 
old associates in villany, the men- 





* See an account of this village in 
p. 198. 
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tion of Tony Foster and Cumnor 
Place, his residence, attracts the no- 
tice of a stranger, by the name of 
Tressilian, who is actually in quest 
of Amy Robsart, his former love. 
He learns that a lady is confined in 
Cumnor Place, the result of which 
is a visit there, where Tressilian dis- 
covers Amy Robsart, who passes for 
the paramour of Varney. He also 
encounters Varney, when a combat 
ensues; but the consequences are 
pene by the interference of Lam- 
ourve. After this, Varney takes 
Lambourne into his service, and goes 
to the Earl of Leicester at Wood- 
stock. Tressilian proceeds to Lid- 
cote Hall with the intelligence re- 
specting Amy. On his journey he 
becomes acquainted with Wayland 
Smith, a most singular character, 
who bears the reputation of a ne- 
cromancer t. Wayland has been a 
follower of Alasco, a vile quack, who 
is afterwards found in the train of 
Leicester, and answers to one of those 
characters of the Jew and Italian, 
which it is believed that nobleman 
maintained to commit his poisoning 
assassinations. He enters into the 
train of Tressilian, aod accompanies 
him to Lidcote, where he cures Sir 
Hugh Robsart of the lethargick disor- 
der, brought on by grief forhis daugh- 
ter. Tressilian is afterwards sum- 
moned by his patron, the Earl of 
Sussex, (Leicester’s rival), and pro- 
ceeds to court to attend him, and 
also to bring the case of Amy's sup- 
posed seduction before the Queen. 
The Romance here enters more dis- 
tinctly upon personages of historical 
note. The leaders themselves, and 
the contending factions of Leices- 
ter and Sussex are admirably pour- 
trayed. Leicester is obliged to dis. 
semble, in order to avoid the storm 
of his royal mistress's displeasure, and 
when the accusation respecting Amy 
Robsart is brought forward, he is 
compelled to sanction the falsehood 
of Varney, that she is Varney’s wife. 
In consequence of this, he regains his 
ascendancy as the favourite ; and the 
Kenilworth Progress is resolved upon, 
for which, preparations are every 
where made ; however, being ordered 
by the Queen to bring his lady thi- 
ther, he is dispatehed by his Lord 


+ See an account of Wayland Smith, 
a druidical remain, in p. 198. 
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to Cumuor Court, to induce Amy to 
consent to the disguise of appearing 
as his own wife, till Leicester’s plans 
are ripe. Varney has an interview 
with her, and she treats his proposals 
with becoming scorn. He and his 
accomplices attempt to poison her, 
but she is saved by an antidote given 
by Wayland, and finally escaping 
from Cumoor under the guidance of 
that individual, arrives, alter several 
interesting adventures, at Kenilworth 
on the morning of the day whereon 
the Queen makes her entry. By a 
strange fatality, the unhappy Count- 
ess is carried in her disguise to the 
apartment in Mervyn’s Tower, which 
had been assigned to Tressilian ; here 
they meet, aud a most affecting scene 
ensues, m which the equivocal rela- 
tions of all the parties are more in- 
extricably involved. Tressilian con- 
sents to keep the secret of Amy for 
twenty-four hours; but a letter to 
Leicester, ans him of her situ- 
ation, unfortunately miscarries; and 
the scoundrel Varney has Wayland 
thrust out of the castle that he may 
carry his infernal plot, unobstructed, 
into effect. She is afterwards disco- 
vered by the Queen in the garden, 
and confesses her marriage with Lei- 
cester. Dread confusion ensues; the 
incensed Princess hardly spares her 
favourite’s life; but the tempest is 
appeased by new inventions and lies 
of Varney, who further infects his 
master’s breast with foul suspicions 
of Amy's infidelity, amounting almost 
to certainty, so strong in the circum- 
stantial chain of evidence, respecting 
her stay in Tressilian’s chamber. 
Leicester and Tressilian twice en- 
counter with their swords. The last 
of these combats leads to the ca- 
tastrophe. Tressilian is disarmed, 
and on the poiot of being slain, when 
the Earl’s hand is arrested by Dickie 
Sludge (a very entertaining mis- 
chievous little fellow), and the too 
long lost letter from Amy is deli- 
vered tohim. This explains all, and 
the distracted Earl speeds away Tres- 
silian, to save poor Amy from Var- 
ney's murderous machinations. 

The victim of Varney is hurried 
to Cumnor, and on the way Lam- 
bourne is shot by his master, to de- 
stroy the evidence of a merciful 
order, of which he is the bearer from 
the Earl. At Cumnor, Alasco is 
found dead in his laboratory, de- 
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stroyed by the fumes of one of his 
own infernal preparations. - The task 
of murdering the hapless lady there- 
fore devolves on Varney himself; and 
he accomplishes it by causing ber to 
precipitate herself down a frightful 
abyss. — The narrative thus termi- 
nates: 


“On the next day,as evening approached, 
Varney sum Foster to the execu- 
tion of their plan. Tider and Foster’s old 
man-servant were sent on a feigned errand 
down to the village, and Anthony himself, 
as if anxious to see that the Countess suf- 
fered no want of accommodation, visited 
her place of confinement. He was so 
much staggered at the mildness and pa- 
tience with which she seemed to endure 
her confinement, that he could not help 
earnestly recommending to her not to 
cross the threshold of her room on any 
account whatsoever, until Lord Leicester 
should come, *‘ Which,’ he added, *‘ I trust 
in God, will be very soon.’ Amy pa- 
tiently promised that she would resign 
herself to her fate, and Foster retarned 
to his hardened companion with his con- 
science half-eased of the perilous load 
that weighed on it. ‘ I have warned her,’ 
he said; ‘surely in vain is the snare set 
in the sight of any bird.’ 

‘He left, therefore, the Countess’s 
door unsecured on the outside, and under 
the eye of Varney, withdrew the supports 
which sustained the falling trap, which, 
therefore, kept its level position merely by 
a slight adhesion, They withdrew to wait 
the issue on the ground-floor adjoining, 
but they waited long in vain. At length 
Varney, after walking long to and fro, 
with his face muffied in his cloak, threw it 
suddenly back, and said, ‘ Surely never 
was a woman fool enough to neglect so 
fair an opportunity of escape!’ ‘ Perhaps 
she is resulved,’ said Foster, ‘ to await her 
husband’s return.’ ‘ True !—most true,’ 
said Varney, rushing out; ‘1 had not 
thought of that before.’ 

«« In less than two minutes, Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a 
horse in the court-yard, and then a whistle 
similar to that which was the Earl’s usual 
signal ;—the instant after the door of the 
Countess’s chamber opened, and in the 
same moment the trap-door gave way. 
There was a rushing sound-—a heavy fall 
—a faint groan—and all was over. 

* At the same instant, Varney called in 
at the window, in an accent and tone which 
formed an indiscribable mixture betwixt 
horror and raillery, ‘ is the bird caught ?’ 
—is the deed done?’ ‘O God, forgive 
us!’ replied Anthony Foster. * Why, thou 
fool,’ said Varney, ‘ thy toil is ended, and 
thy reward secure. Look down into the 
vauli—what seest thou?’ ‘I see only a 
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heap of white clothes, like a snow-drift,’ 
said Foster, ‘O God, she moves her 
arm!’ ‘ Hurl something down on her. 
Thy gold chest, Tony—it is a heavy one.’ 
* Varney, thou art an incarnate fiend!’ 
replied Foster ; ‘ There needs nothing more 
~—she is gone!’ ‘So pass our troubles,’ 
said Varney, entering the room; ‘I 
dreamed not I could have mimicked the 
Earl’s call so well.’ ‘ Oh, if there be judg- 
ment in heaven, thou hast deserved it,’ 
said Foster, ‘and wilt meet it !—Thou 
hast destroyed her by means of her best 
affections—it is a seething of the kid in 
the mother’s milk.’ ‘ Thou art a fanati- 
cal ass,’ replied Varney ; let us now 
think how the alarm should be given—the 
body is to remain where itis.’ 

* But their wickedness was to be per- 
mitted no longer ;—for even while they 
were at this consultation, Tressilian and 
Raleigh broke in upon them, having ob- 
tained admittance by means of Tider and 
Foster's servants, whom they had secured 
at the village. 

* Anthony Foster fled on their entrance ; 
and, knowing each corner and pass of the 
intricate old house, escaped all search. 
But Varney was taken on the spot; and, 
instead of expressing compunction for 
what he had done, seemed to take a fiend- 
ish pleasure in pointing out to them the 
remains of the murdered Countess, while 
at the same time he defied them to shew 
that he had any share in her death. The 
despairing grief of Tressilian, on viewing 
the mangled and yet warm remains of 
what had lately been so lovely and so be- 
loved, was such, that Raleigh was com- 
pelled to have bim removed from the 
plaee by force, while he himself assumed 
the direction of what was to be done.” 

Varney swallowed poison, and was 
found dead the next morning. 


We shall now conclude this interest- 
ing article with the fatal catastrophe : 

“ Cumnor-place was deserted immedi- 
ately after the murder ; for, in the vicinity 
of what was called the Lady Dudley’s 
Chamber, the domestics pretended to hear 
groaus and screams, and other superna- 
tural noises. After a certain length of 
time, Janet, hearing no tidings of her fa- 
ther, became the uncontrouled mistress of 
his property, and conferred it with her 
hand upon Wayland, now a man of set- 
tled character, and holding a place in Eli- 
zabeth’s household. But it was after they 
had been both dead for some years, that 
their eldest son and heir, in making some 
researches about Cumnor-Hall, discovered 
a secret passage, closed by an iron door, 
which, opening from behind the bed in the 
Lady Dudley’s Chamber, descended to a 
sort of cell, in which they found an iron 
ebest containing a quantity of gold, aud a 
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human skeleton stretched above it. The 
fate of Anthony Foster was now manifest. 
He had fled to this place of concealment, 
forgetting the key of the spring-lock ; and 
being barred from escape, by the means 
he had used for preservation of that gold, 
for which be bad sold his salvation, he had 
there perished miserably. Unquestionably 
the groans and screams heard by the do- 
mestics were not entirely imaginary, but 
were those of this wretch, who, in his 
agony, was crying for relief and succour. 

“ The news of the Countess’s dreadful 
fate put a sudden period to the pleasures 
of Kenilworth. Leicester retired from 
court, and for a considerable time aban- 
doned bimself to his remorse. But as 
Varney io his last declaration had been 
studious to spare the character of his pa- 
tron, the Earl was the object rather of 
compassion than reseutment. The Queen 
at length recalled bim to court; he was 
once more distinguished as a statesman 
and favourite, and the rest of his career is 
well known to history. But there was 
something retributive in his death, if, ac- 
cording to an account very generally re- 
ceived, it took place from his swallowing a 
draught of poison, which was designed for 
another person. 

* Sir Hagh Robsart died very soon after 
his daughter, having settled his estate on 
Tressilian, But neither the prospect of 
rural independence, nor the promises of 
favour which Elizabeth held out to induce 
him to follow the Court, could remove his 
profound melancholy. Wherever he went, 
he seemed to see before him the disfigured 
corpse of the early and only object of his 
affection. At length, having made provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the old friends 
and old servants who formed Sir Hugh’s 
family at Lidcote Hall, he himself em- 
barked with his friend Raleigh for the Vir- 
ginia expedition, and, young in years but 
old in griefs, died before his day in that 
foreign land,” 


At the close of the melancholy ca- 
tastrophe with which the Romance 
concludes, the mind is too deeply sunk 
in gloom; and the intense interest ex- 
cited throughout is apt to be absorbed 
in the sad complication of human 
woes. Some bappier circumstances 
might have been successfully inter- 
woven, in order to excite more plea- 
surable sensations at the denouement 
of the tale. 

Kenilworth appears peculiarly dra- 
matic in its construction. Asa pano- 
rama of the age of Elizabeth it is sur- 
passing ; and asa work of general in- 
terest, worthy of the Writer ; bot the 
story on the whole is too tragical for 
the Revels of Kenilworth. 
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We have to announce to our Clerical 
friends the following premiums, offered by 
the Church Union Society, in the Diocese 
of St. David’s, 1821:—1, A premiom of 
50/. (by benefaction) for the best Essay on 
** the Scripture Doctrines of Adultery and 
Divorce ; and on the criminal character 
and punishment of Adultery by the an- 
cient laws of England and other countries.” 
—2. A premium of 25/, for the best Essay 
on “ the Influence of a Moral Life on our 
Judgment in matters of Faith.”—If any 
man will vo his will, he shall know of the 
DOcTRINE, whether it be of God. John vii. 
17.—The Essays are to be sent directed 
to the Rev. W. Morgan, Vicarage, Aber- 
gwilly, near Carmarthen, on or before the 
last day of July, 1821, with the names of 
the writers in a sealed paper inscribed 
with the motto of the Essay. 

The Society have adjudged to the 
Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M. of Oxford, Author 
of “Christian Essays,” ‘ Christian Mis- 
sions,” and ‘the St. David’s Prize Essay 
for the Year 1811, on the Clerical Charac- 
ter,” their premium of fifty pounds for the 
best Essay on ** The Necessity of a Church 
Establishment in a Christian Country, for 
the preservation of Christianity among the 
People of all ranks and denominations ; 
and the means of exciting and maintaining 
among its Members a spirit of devotion, 
together with zeal for the honour, stabi- 
lity, and influence of the Established 
Church.” [This Essay is preparing for 
the Press.] 

Ready for Publication. 

A Description of that part of Western 
Africa, comprehending the Laharas, or 
Great Desert, and the Countries situated 
between the Rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
in continuation of the work commenced 
by Mr. Ackermann, under the title of 
the World in Miniature. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; 
containing an Account of the Lives and 
Writings of many of the most eminent 
Christians in every Nation, from the 
commencement of the Christian ra to 
the present period. By Jonn WILss, 
Jun. 12mo. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the 
Public, on the Tendency of Mr. Brough- 
am’s Bill for the Education of the Poor. 
By I. B. Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

A Selection of the Speeches delivered at 
the late County Meetings, on the pro- 
ceedings instituted by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters against the Queen, with a Dedi- 
cation to the People of England. 

A Catechism of General Geography ; 
containing the situation, extent, moun- 





tains, lakes, rivers, religion, government, 
&c. of every country in the world, for the 
use of Schools. By C. Irvine, LL.D. 

Observations on the Restrictive and 
Prohibitory Commercial System; from 
the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By 
Joun Bowrinc. . 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern 
Africa, from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the 
Capital of Fezzan; and from thence to 
the Southern Extremity of that Kingdom, 
in the Years 1818, 19, and 20. By Gzoncz 
Francis Lyon, Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy, and Companion of the late Mr. 
Ritchie. 

A General Catalogue of Antient and 
Modern Books. For the Years 1821-2, 
By Lacxincton, Hucuses, Harptnc, Ma- 
vor, and Lerarp, Finsbury-square, 

Virgil. Translated by Davipson, 

Deipbin Classics, XXIII. and XXIV. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXIV. 

Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XI. 

Grotius, with English Notes, 


Preparing for Publication. 

The last and concluding part of Aatient 
Wiltshire. By Str Ricuarp Corr Hoare, 
Bart. which terminates the Second Vo- 
lume. This part is confined entirely to 
the Roman Era, and contains an exact 
survey of all the Roman Roads which are 
at present known to traverse the Coun- 
ty; with the Stations upon them; as 
well as the Mosaic Pavements which have 
been discovered. We are also happy to 
hear that the same Author means to pro- 
secute his inquiries in Modern Wiltshire, 
and thatthe Hundred of Mere is far ad- 
vanced. 

A History of the Town of Shrewsbury. 
By the Rev. Hucnh Owen and the Rev. 
J. Brakeway. 

A Series of Views of the most interest- 
ing remains of our Aotient Castles. By 
Mr. Wootnotn, to be engraved from 
Drawings by Annald, Blore, Fielding, &c. 
and to be accompanied by Historical and 
Descriptive Notices, by E, W. Brayley, 
jun. 

Elements of the Science of Political 
Economy. By Mr. Mixt, author of the 
History of British India. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon 
and its Inhabitants, with Travels in that 
Island. By Joun Davy, M.D. and F.R.S. 
Compiled entirely from original materials, 
collected by the Author daring his resi- 
dence in that Island, 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Josern 
Pickertnc, A.M. Perpetual Carate of 
Paddington. 
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Bibliographia Sacra ; or, an Introduc- 
tion to the Literary and Ecclesiastical 
History of the Sacred Scriptures, and the 
Translations of them into different Lan- 
guages. By the Rev. James Towntey, 
Author of Biblical Anecdotes. 

A Sailor’s Hymn Book, under the pa- 
tronage of the British and Foreign Sea- 
men’s Friend Society and Bethel Union. 

The Expedition of Orgua and the 
Crimes of Lope de Aguirre. By Mr. 
Soursey. Baron Humbolt in his Travels 
says, ‘ the Crimes and Adventures of 
Lope de Aguirre form one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the History of the 
Spanish Conquests.’ 

The Royal Exile ; or, Poetical Epistles, 
supposed to be written by Mary Queen 
of Scots, during the early part of her cap- 
tivity in England, to which will be added, 
other Original Poems. By a Youne Lapy. 

Memoirs of the Life of Bryan Walton, 
D.D. Bishop of Chester, and Editor of the 
London Biblia Polyglotta. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Alimentary 
Organs of the Human Body. By Tuomas 
Hane, F.L.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

An Essay on Resuscitation, with a re- 
presentation and description of an im- 
proved apparatus. By T. J. Anmicer, Esq. 

An Analogical Enquiry into the pro- 
bable results of the Influence of Facti- 
tious Eruptions in Hydrophobia Tetanus, 
Non Exanthematous, and other Diseases 
incidental to the Human Body, illustrated 
by cases. In a Letter to Dr. Charles Parry, 
F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. By Eowp, Jenner, 
Esq. M.D. F.R.S. &c. 

A Satirical Novel, entitled Money Rais- 
ing ; or, a Day in Cork Street, containing 
Sketches of Character of most of the Sprigs 
of Nobility and Fashion of the present 
day. Interspersed with curious and ori- 
ginal letters from Lords A~—. B—, F—. 
H—. K—~. M—. W—. &c. &e. 

Pleasures of Home, a Poem, with cor- 
rections and improvements ; and additional 
pieces by the same author. 

A Romance, entitled a Tale of the Ol- 
den Time. By a Harrow Boy. 

The First Number of Illustrations of 
Shakspeare, engraved in the finest style 
by the most eminent Historical Engravers, 
from pictures painted expressly for this 
Work. By Rosear Smiraz, Esq. 





Mr. Schmid, at the presidency of Cal- 
eatta, has projected a Periodical Miscel- 
lany, comprising regular accounts of all 
biblical and missionary transactions 
throughout the world ; to be a repository 
of biographical, critical, and philological 
matter, with a special reference to the 
nations of the East; and affording a con- 
stant supply of materials for the encou- 
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ragement of Christian Ministers in Asia, 
as well as the elucidation and direction of 
Missionary labours. This work has been 
for the present postponed, uatil by the in- 
crease of efficient laboure-s the plan may 
be resumed with good prospect of support ; 
and when annual subscriptions sball have 
been engaged. 

In describing the state of the schools at 
Burdwan, under the care and judicious 
discipline of Capt. Stewart, since the visit 
of the Rev. Robinson, the Report 
states, that it was very pleasant to have a 
simple and good account given of the 
English Government, the two Houses of 
Parliament, the Army and Navy, and Uni- 
versities of England, with its chief towns, 
cities, and rivers, from a company of poor 
Bengalee boys, who, unless they had been 
brought under instruction, must have re- 
mained in entire ignorance and stupid in- 
difference to improvement. 

The establishment of a Central School 
is a work of great promise. Their great 
want in the prosecution of school labours 
is of good and useful books. The English 
language is first taught and encouraged, 
and Captain Stewart has been authorised 
to receive the head classes of the village 
schools in a central school at Burdwau, 
for the purpose of imparting instruction in 
the English language. A contiguous build- 
ing has been erected for their accommo- 
dation, and for reception of a Missionary. 








A suit was commenced during the last 
year, in the Consistory Court at York, 
against the Rev. T. Cotterill, Minister of 
St. Paul’s, Sheffield, for having introduced 
into that Church a selection of Psalms and 
Hymnus. The declared object of the suit 
was to prevent the use of any other metri- 
cal compositions than those of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, Tate and Brady. After a 
long and impartial hearing, the Judge of 
the Court recommended a reference of the 
whole matter in dispute to the Archbishop 
of York, in which recommendatioa Mr. 
Cotterill most readily acquiesced, thinking 
it a point of great importance to obtain 
the sanction of such high authority ; and 
knowing, from an interview with his Grace, 
that he was friendly to the use of Hymns. 
His Grace most readily undertook, and 
most promptly executed the work of me- 
diation : and not only prepared a Selec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns for public wor- 
ship, but likewise presented a thousand 
copies for the use of the congregation of 
St. Paul’s Church, A similar process to 
that instituted against Mr. Cotterill was 
threatened against the Ministers of two 
other congregations who had introduced 
Mr. Cotterill’s Selection, unless they would 
adopt that recommended by his Grace. 
In order to prevent the possibility of dissa- 
tisfaction in those congregations, it was 

found 
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found necessary to present copies gra- 
tuitously to those likewise. ‘The Selection 
has been thus introduced into the three 
Churches with the most perfect good un- 
derstanding of all parties; and it is hoped 
that the manner in which this important 
suit bas terminated, will be the means of 
essentially promoting the general good of 
religion, and the best interests of the 
Church of England. 
Bairisn Encravers. 

An Exhibition of the works of living 
British Engravers will be opened in Soho 
Square in the middle of April, under the 
immediate patronage of His Majesty, by 
direction of the Committee of Engravers, 
under whose superintendance the Exhibi- 
tion will take place. The attempt at thus 
bringing into notice the labours of British 
Engravers has met with the strongest en- 
couragement from very many of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry who are most conversant 
im works of the nature proposed to be ex- 
hibited. 

PrintTING WITH PORCELAIN IN THE 
GLAZED STATE. 

G. W. observes, in reply to the remarks 
of the Philosophical Magazine, that if Mr. 
Tilloch * will apply a mixture of oxide of 
iron and a small portion of flux, just suffi- 
cient to make it adhere to the glazed porce- 
lain when baked, he will find that the figure 
drawn will have a rough surface, upon 
passing his finger over it, and the glaze of 
the porcelain remains smooth, and the 
degree of roughness is owing to the matter 
used being finer or coarser ground. Now 
by rubbing over it, or charging as a cop- 
per-plate, and afterwards cleaning it off, 
the composition will only adhere to the 
rough part which you have drawn, and 
from the smooth part of the glaze will 
wipe off. When dry, by drawing over it 
a wet sponge, as usual, the glaze of the 
porcelain will receive sufficient moisture 
to resist the printer’s ink, while the pre- 
pared part will hold it: but it is neces- 
sary to moisten it every time, and likewise 
to perform the operation in a damp place. 
I have done several! pieces on thick plate 
glass for the like purpose, which answers 
equally with the glazed porcelain.” 

Icecanpic LiTsraTuRe. 

By a report of the Literary Society of 
Iceland, the grand Icelandic work is nearly 
finished, called Sturbringa Sega, forming 
120 sheets. A general geography of the 
island is also published ; and a collection 
of the works of the poets who have adorn- 
ed their native land, with their produc- 
tions, is getting ready for the press. 

Greex Lirerature. 

Two works have lately appeared at Con- 
stantinople, which give us a very favour- 
able notion of the progress of knowledge 
among the Greeks. One is the first part 
of a dictionary, in folio, of the Ancient and 
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Modern Greek; the other is an elegant 
translation into Modern Greek of Voltaire’s 
romance of 2adig. The former, when 

mplete, will ist of six volumes folio. 
It is printed under the superintendance of 
that virtuous patriarch, Gregory, and is 





‘patronised by all the archbishops and bi- 


shops of Greece. The editor is M. Isken- 

teri, who has already translated into the 

same language the Voyage of Antenor. 
Potisu Lirerary Society. 

M. Stanislaus Staszie, president of the 
Polish Literary Society, lately made a re- 
port on the labours of that body for the 
last eight years. The society was founded 
in 1800, under the Prussian government, 
It had for its object, to fix the national 
language, to preserve the history of the 
country, to study its topography, statistics, 
and natural history, and to encourage 
among the Poles the arts and sciences, 
Its labours, in regard to language, have 
been directed to the establisment of a sys- 
tem of orthography and pronunciation, 
and to compose a national grammar, and 

pilea plete dictionary of the Polish 
tongue. In history, it has consulted a 
great mass of the archives of the country, 
the ancient monuments, genealogy, me- 
dals, &c. &c.; and an abridgment has 
already been published for the use of 
youth. In the sciences, its researches 
have been directed to those which are 
most useful, the mines, a geognostic map 
of the entire country, the making cochi- 
neal, the formation of amber, &c. In re- 
gard to the latter substance, one of the 
members of the society, possessor of a 
mine of that substance, insists that it is a 
vegetable production, a fossile resin, from 
a certain tree, the fruit of which resembled 
the pine-apple, and that amber is most 
commonly found in a mass near where the 
trunks of these trees have been. In agri- 
culture, improved instruments bave been 
introduced by the society, to displace the 
ancient ones. The medical department 
has also displayed great activity; and 
there is no doubt but the efforts of the 
society will, in a little time, be found most 
extensively useful in that fine but unforta- 
nate country. 








In 1818 a printing press was. set up in 
Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’s Land, New 
Holland. The first book from this press 
is the history of a fugitive exile, named 
Michael Horne, who at the head of 28 
other runaways disturbed the tranquillity 
of the colony for six years. The work 
derives importance from the singularity of 
this circumstance, and from the story. 

A German of the name of Kastner has 
written two works that may justly be call- 
ed a short cut to the learned languages. 
One of these is the art of learning Greek 
in two months ! ! 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 





Mr. W. R. Wuarron, of Manchester, 
has kindly transmitted us an account of 
some relics of antiquity which were re- 
cently dug up in that town.—aAs some 
workmen were sinking a drain in the 
township of Hulme, within the parish of 


Manchester, three large blocks of stone 
were discovered, just within the gravel, 
about six feet below the surface of the 
earth.—The first, of which the annexed 
sketch is a representation, is about two 
feet six inches square. 

















On the front, is sculptured, in relief, 
the figure of a man standing upright on 
his left leg, with the right thrown across 
it, and the toe pointing downwards. His 
right arm crosses his body, and, resting 
the elbow upon a pillar or staff, supports, 
on the opposite side, the elbow of the left 
arm, the hand of which supports the head. 
—The whole is surrounded by a raised 
border or moulding. 

The second is a rudely-carved head of 
Jarge size, and coarse features, with the 
hair turned backwards, standing on a very 
short pedestal. 

The third is an image in a flowing dress, 
about two feet and a half high, with the 
hands crossed, and locked before the 
body.—The head of this last was broken 
from the body, but found afterwards lying 
close to the other part. 

The first appears to be of Roman origin, 
for the following reasons. 

Ist. They were found on the exact line 
of the Roman road, from Manchester to 
Chester, and a few hundred yards to the 
Southward, from the station in the Castle- 
field adjoining. 

Qdly. An altar of the 6th Legio Victrix, 
and several coins, and pieces of Roman 
antiquity, have, at various times, been 
found in the same township, and within 
very short distances around the spot 
where these-were discovered. 

Sdly. They are formed of the dark 
brown grit stone of the neighbourhood, 
consequently not brought from a distance. 

And 4thly. It is known to have been 
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usual for the Romans to erect, without 
the boundaries of the stations, where they 
were in garrison, votive altars, and cen- 
turial, and other stones, to the honour of 
favourite deities, and in commemoration 
of events. 

As it is without inscription, it is impos- 
sible to offer any probable conjecture as to 
its purport, or the intention of the erector. 

The two others, perhaps, are of a more 
doubtful kind, and have the appearance 
rather of the Gothic ornaments of an 
antient Church, than the classic sculp- 
ture of a Roman artist. 


The following Roman Coins were 
amongst the number of those found some 
time ago in Norfolk, (see p. 66). 

1, Imp. Caes. Domitianvs Avg. 
P.M.*” Domitiani caput Jaureatum.— 
Reverse, “* Cos. VII. Des, (desiguatus) 
VIIL. P.P.” Ara accensa, 

2. “ Imp. Caes. Nerva Trajan. Avg. 
Germ.” Trajani caput laureatum. — 
Reverse, “ Pont. Max. Tr. Pot. Cos. 
IL” Figura stans dext. ramum, sinist. 
cornucopiam tenet. 

3. “ Imp. Trajano Avg. Ger. Dac. 
P.M. Tr. P. Cos, VI. Trajani caput lau- 
reatom. — Reverse, ‘* S.P.Q.R. Optimo 
Principi.” Figura stolata sedens dext. 
caduceum, sin. cornupiam tenet. Ex- 
ergue, ** Fort. Red.” 





* It is remarkable, in the inscription 
on the head side of the coin, the letters 
stand on or face the edge. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 





The novelty and ingenuity of the 
following Philosophical remarks, ex- 
tracted from Mr. W. Colquitt’s System 
of the Universe, will excite attention. 

“* Of all the liberal sciences, that which 
promotes the maintenance of truth, must 
promote virtue ; hence is it necessary that 
we make use of our sight as well as our 
senses, and not to perplex the mind about 
things invisible and incomprehensible, 
there being no such thing as up or down, 
ascension or descension, in the round 
universe. 

‘The galaxy or pure heavens being 
the everlasting and generating source of 
all matter, forms a perfect circle, by whose 
circulation the stars keep their places, 
(every particle of matter has a tendency 
to unite with its own species) this law of 
Nature being admitted, universal order 
and harmony must prevail throughout 
the whole. The fixed stars are equally 
supplied with electric fire in proportion 
as they emit forth the same into the pla- 
netary regions (no comets or planets fall- 
ing into the sun, or destroying the earth). 
The sun, who is near nine hundred thou- 
sand miles in diameter, is the most mighty, 
the most magnificent, the most splendid 
and pure body in the solar system, the 
Creator and Ruler of every thing con- 
tained therein, since nothing but what 
hath life, light, heat, and motion in itself, 
¢an impart form, and endue animals and 
plants with the same faculties. Hence 
the sun emits forth his vivifying light and 
heat into the planetary regions, The sun 
and the stars consist of the most pure 
matter in Nature, by the accumulation 
of their respective ingredients. The 
planets, the dross as it were of the 
heavens, are the accumulation of the 
more heavy and aqueous parts of ter- 
restrial matter, as nothing but matter can 
act on matter, agreeable to truth and the 
orderly course of Nature ; sothat the earth, 
like an onion, with strata over strata, hath, 
from her least magnitude, always had a 
rotation round her axis, and received the 
electric heat and light in every particle of 
matter she consists of, which was the cause 
of the various compounds and colours of 
minerals and metals. The Chinese, who 
make the age of the earth seven million 
five hundred and two thousand years, ap- 
pear to have had a knowledge of geology 
before the Europeans, and a more natural 
knowledge of the nature of things. 

** By the rotary motion of the earth, and 
the sun’s absorbing powers, light, heat, 
and electricity, doth grass, animals, and 
plants grow, producing their beautiful 
flowers and fruits. He, the joy of the 


whole earth, dispels the darkness that co- 
vers her (yet was there never darkness, 
except in the nocturnal shadow of a pla- 
net). The sun is saluted in the morning by 
the wise sd good, by the melody of birds 
and sweet opening flowers, and all things 
which adoru the surface of the earth; he 
moderates the atmosphere with light, and 
in wisdom collects and dissipates the 
storms, dividing the interstices of dark 
clouds, producing lightning and thunder, 
and, by relaxation, pours the rains to fer- 
tilize the fields and woods, and then shews 
us the light of his countenance, and all 
is light and cheerfulness. At the bright- 
ness of his presence his clouds passed : 
hailstones and coals of fire.x—Psalm xviii. 
12, 

“In the more distant parts of the so- 
lar system, where the dense and more 
crowded particles of terrestrial matter were 
congregated, they have, at length, be- 
come a perfect sphere, and being crystal- 
lized, petrified, and consolidated by the 
sun, as she accumulates, in time becomes 
a planet; in this gradual and orderly man- 
ner hath the earth, and all the planets 
been formed. After the sulphureous and 
volcanic matter near to, and on the sur- 
face of the earth, was in a great measure 
consumed, which was the cause of gulphs, 
deep pits, and the uneven surface of the 
earth, heavy rains at seasonable times 
prevailed, uotil the hollow parts were filled 
with water, which covers three-fifths of 
the earth’s su:face. 

“The reason that our earth is encom- 
passed with a more dense atmosphere 
than Mars and Jupiter, arises from there 
being a greater quantity of water in the 
orbit of the earth, than in the orbits of 
those planets. 1 shall not presume to 
confine Nature to time or place in the 
operation of her works, since Time is eter- 
nal, Space boundless, and Matter ever- 
lasting ; neither shall I make every star 
a sun, knowing that one star differeth from 
another star in lustre, magnitude, and so- 
lidity, and magnetic power: therefore, I 
shall only declare every star of the first 
magnitude a sun and the centre of a sys- 
tem, having from three to ten planets cir- 
culating round him. 

“ Exclusive of the dark planets, which 
are formed, illumined, moved, and pre- 
served by the sun, and in order turn 
round him ; there are other bodies of su- 
perior elements and composition, as co- 
mets, which are capable of enduring as 
much heat as would immediately con- 
sume this or any other planet, and are 
endued with greater power of motion than 
that of any other body throughout the 
starry firmament, Comets are luminous 
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bodies, independent of the solar powers, 
and always emit forth their electric fire, 
forming a tail of great length, directed in 
opposition to the sun. Hence do I con- 
clude that a comet isa solid, inflammable, 
living body : for if a snake, with only one 
member, the head, hath power to move 
with velocity on this heavy mass, how 
much more fit is it that a comet must 
have life, strength, and power, and these 
qualities in a superior degree, to move in 
his own proper district, and to leave this 
our system to visit the nearest fixed star 
of the first magnitude. 

*€ Therefore, as such order and harmony 
prevail among the fixed stars and plane- 
tary regions, I conclude, (as I well know) 
that the same order prevails among the 
comets ; that if we were visited with a co- 
met every year, and there were more pla- 
nets in our system, not one of them would 
be impeded in her motion, as the comets, 
as well as the planets, have their own par- 
ticular tracts aod boundaries, accelerating 
his motion as he draws near to the sun. 
The want of a diurnal parallax, shews that 
comets move beyond the orbit of the 
Georgian. 

“« There never was a beginning of light, 
or a vacuum throughout the universe. 
If otherwise, the fixed stars could not 
keep their places, neither could the pla- 
nets (subservient to them) perform their 
annual orbits, and that universal affinity, 
order, and harmony prevail, which I per- 
ceive do prevail throughout the whole, ad- 
justed with that regularity of parts as the 
best time-piece, 

** With respect to the heavenly bodies, 
of which this earth is one, none can be 
suddeuly formed—none can be suddenly 
destroyed. 

“As all planets contract their orbiis 
iu the insensible progress of time, Mer- 
cury must be the oldest planet in the 
solar system, and the ages of the other 
planets in proportion to their distances 
from the sun, Hence may Mercury be in 
her consuming state ; the nearer any pla- 
net is to the sun, the greater will be her 
motion in ber orbit; and the slower her 
diurnal rotation, and the more distant, the 
slower in their orbits, and faster round 
their axes. 

“ Venus, like this earth, is subject to 
much rain and change of seasons, 

“The surface of Mars appears covered 
with extensive plains and mountains, is- 
suing volcanic fire (like our earth for- 
merly was), therefore may have not re- 
ceived rain and torrents to finish and ac- 
commodate her with seas and lakes. 

“The seas of Jupiter, called his belts, 
frequently change their parallelism in con- 
sequence of his rapid motion round his 
axis, once in ten hours. If I now lived 
in this planet near the sea, I should see 
it ebb and flow like our sea, only with 
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double the motion, and should find that 
it was high water every five hours; and at 
that part of his body where his wearest 
moon was, | should perceive an inequa- 
lity of the tides, and the water rising 
higher ; this planet being eighty-eight 
thousand miles in breadth. 

“The use of Saturn’s ring, which con- 
sists of two solid circles, one within the 
other, appears to be a crystallization of 
similar matter to the planet, of a bright 
yellow colour, for the purpose of reflect- 
ing and refracting a strong light every 
fifteen years, when in opposition to the 
sun, and to reflect the solar light and 
heat in alternate order over every part 
of the planet, and to confine and mode- 
rate his atmosphere and his seasons at 
the distance of nine hundred millions of 
miles from the sun; seventy nine thou- 
sand miles in breadth, having six moous 
that circulate round him. 

** The Moon, like all the planets, is an 
opaque globe, and always contracting her 
orbit ; and being, like the satellites of Ju- 
piter and Saturn, without clouds and at- 
mosphere, reflects a greater quantity of 
light to the earth. The inequality of the 
moon’s motions arises from the rapid mo- 
tion of the earth in ber orbit round the 
sun, while the moon circulates round the 
earth, and which causes an inequality of 
the tides, called spring and neap tides, 
three-fifths of the earth’s surface being 
overflowed, and the moon being an arid 
dry body, causes that matual attractive 
power between them.” 


AsTRONOMY. 

Baron Lindevau bas recently published 
some observations respecting the a 
tion of the solar mass. It will be found, 
he says, that the sun may have been im- 
perceptibly subject to successive diminu- 
tion since the science of astronomy has 
been cultivated. Baron Lindenau sup- 
poses the sun’s diameter to be 800,000 
miles — 4,204,000,000 feet —or nearly 
2000 seconds. We have not, he observes, 
hitherto possessed any instrument’ for 
measuring the diameter of the heavevly 
bodies to a second. The sun may there- 
fore diminish 12,000 of its diameter, or 
2,102,000 feet, without the possibility of 
being perceived, Supposing the sun to 
diminish daily two feet, it would require 
three thousand years to render the dimi- 
nution ofa second of its diameter visible. 


Tue Pores. 

The Pole of the world has usually been 
considered as the coldest point; but Dr. 
Brewster, in a paper recently read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, bas proved 
that there are two poles of maximum cold, 
situated at a distance from the Pole, and 
in the meridian, passing through North 
America and Siberia. 
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Jomaxnt Nicuors, pz SEPTUAGESIMO 
Serrimo Natati, CarMINA. 
O GENERIS decus humani, Sylvane perite-- 

Quamvis corpus iners, (tantis natalibus actis) 
Membraque deficiunt,splend t lumina mentis. 

Quamvis robora lassa, tua est sapientior atas. 
Indefesse et docte senex, “ labor omnia vincit.” 
Tu reverendas eris, series perfecta laborum, 





Then, give me, Heaven, the soul to feel, 
‘The hand to mercy prone ; 

The eye, which soft effusive flows, 
For sorrows not its own, 





Be mine the cause of Mis’ry’s child, 
My warmest, tend’rest care, 

To pluck the sting that wounds his breast, 
And heal it with a tear. 





Virtutesque tux posthac q ; 
Venturumque tuos seclum celebrabit honores. 
Bibliotheca es doctrine, atque academia vivens; 
Dumque siaunt vires, perfer, toleraque labores. 
Socrate tu sapientior es, et moribus xquas, 


Non alter, venerande senex, est justior orbe. 


Urbanissime vir, quo non est carior ullus, 
Semper amatus eris cunctis, et dignus amore. 
Talis sol Phebe radiantia lumina reddit, 

Qualis conspicué fulges comitatibus aster ; 

Atque soles consanguineis sociisque placere. 

O utinam cari soboles virtute sequantur, 

Et pariter claram possint quoque degere Yitam. 

Sed mihi triste piget, parvum sic texere carmen, 

Quod laudes nomenque tuum non dicere possit. 
P.A.N. 





THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 


How lovely shines the liquid pearl, 
Which, trick’ling from the eye, 
Pours, in a suffring brother’s wound, 
The tear of sympathy ! 


Its beams a fairer lustre yield 
Than richest rubies give, 

(Golconda’s gems, tho’ bright, are cold) 
It cheers, and bids us live. 

More clear the tribute of a sigh, 
(The offering Pity brings) 

Than all the sweets which Eastern gales 
Bear on their golden wings. 


Softer the tones of Friendship’s voice, 
Its word more kindly flows, 

More grateful is its simplest lay, 
Than all which art bestows. 


When tott’ring anguish racks the soul, 
When sorrow points its dart ; 

When death, unerring, aims the blow, 
Which cleaves a brother’s heart. 


Then, Sympathy ! ’tis thine to lull 
The suff’rer’s soul to rest ; 

To feel each pang—to share each throb, 
And ease his troubled breast. 


*Tis thine to aid the sinking frame, 
To raise the feeble hand ; 

To bind the heart by anguish torn, 
With sweet Affection’s band. 

*Tis thine to nurture Hope’s fond smile, 
To chase Affiiction’s gloom ; 

To blunt the cruel throng which crowd 
Our passage to the tomb. 


Nottingham. J. B. 





THE FATE OF WOBURN. 
STRANGER. 

SINCE the sun hath veil’d his light, 

I have trod the path of night ; 
Hear me, Warlock of the glen, 
I have shunn’d the haunt of men, 
To seek thee in this cheerless hour, 
Thee, skill’d in planetary power. 
I have pluck’d, to speed my call, 
The bay that saps old Ametulle’s wall, 
I have brought, to speed my care, 
The wreath that glow’d on Bertha’s hair ; 
Lily that on Woburn grows, 
Flitwick’s ivy, Tingrei’s rose, 
Pure oblations—these may twine 
A chaplet for some sylph divine. 
Ere I quit this hallow’d shade, 
Tell me, Warlock of the glade, 
What hovers o’er the soldier’s head ?>— 


Seer. 
Son of Goding! ’tis thy tread. 
Thou mine inmost art may’st move, 
*Tis the sacrifice I love ; 
Nature’s offerings, pure and free, j 
Human blood delights not me. 
Unconscious of all earthly woe 
What can Alric seek to know ? 


STRANGER. 
England’s joy or England’s groan— 
Norman William claims her throne. 
Hear me, to the camp I pass, 
Ne’er again I tread yon grass, 
Ne’er I greet fair Woburn’s gate, 
Till I koow my country’s fate, 
Till that knowledge, death or life, 
Be brought by war’s decided strife, 


Serr. 
Where is thy band ? 


STRANGER. 

To-morrow’s morn 
Shall see their flag o’er Chiltern borne, 
They come—a thousand warriors’ mail 
Refulgent gleams thro’ Tingrei’s vale ; 
Ametulle her youthful valour sends, 
Thither her steps fair Woburn bends : 
High Zglesbrie * hath join’d the train ; 
And the bold lord of Newport’s plain 
Waves his pennon from afar. 





* Aylesbury. i 
EER. 








1821.] 


Seer. 
1 know the pride of Saxon war— 
When sounded trumpet o’er the lea 
Unheeded by the Lathbury ? 
Yet, Alric, would’st thou know the doom 
Scarce woven on the sisters’ loom ? 


Srrancer. 
Speak what thou wilt—unmov’d I'll hear, 
The son of Goding knows not fear. 
Why should these efforts useless be? 
Why should not conquest smile on me ? 
No vassal will desert his lord ; 
Morcar of Leighton bless’d my sword— 
The weapon with this hand I wield. 


Serr. 
He bless’d thy sword, but not thy shield ! !— 
Let that suffice—impending fate 
Doth the proud Eagle’s mound ¢ await ; 
Woburn hath totter’d, and thy tower 
Shall own the Norman Giffard’s power ! 
Look if thou canst—some spirit there 
Strews dust and ashes on the air, 
E’en as they own the potent blast 
Shall Alric’s hopes be soon o’ercast. 
What see’st thou ? 


STRANGER. 
Hah! yon Norman form 
Rides proudly through the whirlwind’s 
storm. 
Fierce of demeanour, strong of breast, 
He bears a Liont on his crest. 
Yet, if the star of battle beam, 
This sword shall dint thine armour’s gleam. 
Who follow ? Yon monastic band 
Creep o’er the subjugated land. 
Yet Piety is in that face, 
And sweet-Religion’s mildest grace. 
It hath unnerv’d me; in yon cell 
I hear the choral anthem swell, 
That echoes thro’ the convent’s wall, 
Too soon to rise, too soon to fall. 
Chang’d is the scene—a sovereign’s thrust 
Hath stretch’d yon crosier iv the dust, 
And he who would that crosier bear, 
Most clasp it in a dungeon’s air. 
Ab! Alric’s eyes new sorrows shed, 
And sadden o’er the Norman dead. 


Seer. 
Behold the rest, ay, scan yon race 
Whom proffer’d gifts and honours grace, 
Norman swords may win the day, 
Yet Norman tears the price shall pay. 
Mark, who soars on lofty wing, 
He hath sinn’d against his king ; 
Mark the axe, the dust, the block, 
The Parent’s grief, the Nation’s shock ; 
The tears that claim a Warlock’s woe 
Shall bid more mighty sorrows flow. 


STRaNceEr. 
Speak not of after-ages here ; 
Tell me if ominous my fear— 
Long ere I knew deceit or guile 
This heart was cheer’d by Birtha’s smile ; 
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She was my joy of life, I bound 

For her each laurel leaf I found ; 

Her arm in mine, we pac’d the wood 

Where erst Andraste’s altar stood: 

There, as devotion mov’d our love, 

We pledg’d our vows to him above ; 

Fervent we pour’d the sacred prayer 

Which Austin’s lips had taught us there ; 

Aad swore, should fortune join each band, 

In love’s indissoluble band, 

Still would we cheer each-other’s smart, 

Still should fair virtue sway each heart. 
So fate hath been—so be it still, 

While yet I boast the vital rill ; 

Ne’er may my Bertha shed, I pray, 

The tear I may not wipe away ; 

Oh ne’er may sorrow fill her mind, 

Till we must part, to fate resign’d; 

Nor may she shed her vital breath 

O’er Alric’s body, cold in death. 


SEER. 
Seeks then lord Alric but to know 
If woman’s fate be smiles or woe ; 
Of Harold’s crown he spoke before— 


STRANGER. 
Cease, Warlock, I can hear no more, 
Why seek I heaven’s stern decree ? 
The fate of love is lost on thee: 
Powers of Heav’n, to you I bow, 
To you I pledge my wishes now, 
Lo morning’s beam grows bright and clear, 
And warns me that I linger here ; 
Birtha your care, I ask no more; 
But speed me to the Sussex shore : 
There Harold’s word shall chase my fear, 
There Britain’s weal shall urge my spear! 
With conquest’s glow my foes I meet, 
An Alric cannot brook defeat ; 
Let dastards crouch the victor’s slave, 
Death is the portion of the brave. 

L. 





The following Lines, descriptive of a popu- 
lar Tradition relative to the Family of 
Hilton, of Hilton Castle, are extracted 
Srom the Second Volume of Mr. Surtees’s 
History of Durham, reviewed in p. 233, 

e H's fetters of ice the broad Baltic is 

breaking ; 

In the deep glens of Denmark sweet sum~- 

mer is waking, 

And blushing amidst ber Pavilion of 

snows, [rose, 

Discloses her chalice, the bright Lapland 

The winds in the caverns of Winter are 

bound, [on the ground 

Yet the leaves that the tempest has strewn 

Are whirling in magical eddies around. 

For deep in the forest where wild flow’rs 

are blushing, 

Where the stream from its cistern of rock- 

spar is gushing, 

The magic of Lapland the wild winds is 

hushing. [the North ? 

Why slumbers the storm in the caves of 

When, — shali the carrier of Odin go 

‘orth ? 


Loud, 
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Loud, loud laugh’d the Hags, as the dark 
Raven flew ; [midnight dew, 
They had sprinkled his wings with the mirk 
That was brush’d ia Blockula from cypress 
and yew. 
That Raven in its charmed breast 
Bears a sprite that knows no rest— 
(When Odin’s darts, in darkness hurl’d, 
Scatter’d lightnings through the world, 
Then beneath the withering spell, 
Harold son of Eric fell)— 
Tilt Lady, unlikely thing [ trow, 
Print three kisses on his brow— 
Herald of ruin, death, and flight, 
Where will the carrier of Odin alight ? 
What Syrian Maid in her date-cover’d 
bower, 
Lists to the lay of a gay Troubadour ? 
His song is of war, and he scarcely conceals 
The tumult of pride that his dark bosom 
feels ; [stray’d, 
From Antioch beleaguer’d the recreant has 
To kneel at the feet of an infidel maid ; 
His mail laid aside, in a minstrel’s disguise 
He basks in the beams of his Nourjahad’s 
eyes. 
Yet a brighter flower in greener bower 
He left in the dewy West, 
Heir of his name and his Saxon tower ; 
And Edith’s childish vest 
Was changed for lovelier woman’s zone ; 
And days and months and years have flown 
Since her parting sire her red lip prest. 
And she is left an orphan child 
In her gloomy Hall by the woodland wild; 
A train of menials only wait 
To guard her towers, to tend her state, 
Unletter’d hinds and rude. 
Unseen the tear-drop dims her eye, 
Her breast unheeded heaves the sigh, 
” And Youth’s fresh roses fade and die 
In wan unjoyous solitude, 


Edith in her saddest mood 
Has climb’d the bartizan stair ; 
No sound comes from the stream or wood, 
No breath disturbs the air. 
The summer clouds are motionless, 
And she, so sad, so fair, 
Seems like a lily rooted there 
In lost forgotten loneliness. 
A gentle breath comes from the vale, 
And a sound of life is on the gale, 
And see a Raven on the wing, 
Circling around in airy ring, 
Hovering about in doubtful flight— 
Where will the carrier of Odin alight ? 
The Raven has lit on the flag-staff high 
That tops the dungeon tower, 
But he has caught fair Edith’s eye, 
And gently, coyly, venturing nigh, 
He flutters round her bower, 
For he trusted the soft and maiden grace, 
That shone in that sweet young Saxon face, 
And now he has perch’d on her willow wand, 
And tries to smooth his Raven note, 
And sleeks his glossy Raven coat, 
To court the maiden’s hand, 
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And now, caressing and caress’d, 

The Raven is lodged in Edith’s breast. 

* Tis innocence and youth that makes 
In Edith’s fancy such mistakes.’ 

But that maiden kiss hath holy power 
O’er planet and sigillary hour ; 

The elfish spell has lost its charms, 

And a Danish Knight is in Edith’s arms. 
And Harold at his Bride’s request 

His barbarous Gods forswore, .. 

Freya and Woden and Balder and Thor; 
And Jarrow, with tapers blazing bright, 
Hail’d her gallant Proselyte.” 





TRANSLATION OF PSALM CXXXVII. 


DEPRIV’D of freedom, where Euphrates 
leads [meads, 
His roaring waters through th’ Assyrian 
We cast ourselves adown, to grief resign’d ; 
And when we call lost Sion to our mind, 
We mourn and weep, our Sion we deplore, 
We weep for Sion, Sion is no more ! 
Oh, sacred mount! Jehovah’s dread abode ! 
Where ev’ry scene reveals the present God ! 
How oft did myriads to thy fanes repair, 
How oft thy altars scent the ambient air! 
But now, alas! no grateful prayers arise, 
No sacred incense mounts th’ empyreal 
skies ; 
Stern Desolation holds its awful reign, 
Where once the palace stood, the tower 
was seen ; 
Whilewe,her children, from her bosom torn, 
In stranger climates seek a sad sojourn, 
We hang our harps, dear partners of 
our woes, 
Now mute as Sion, on the willow-boughs. 
Th’ iufariate victors then, V increase our 
pains, [strains.”” 
Exclaim’d, “‘ Come, sing us one of Sion’s 
In foreign lands shall we form hymns di- 
vine ? 
In foreign lands the holy chorus join ? 
If I, O Salem, thy fair scenes forget, 
Scenes of my youth, and once my native 
seat, 
Perpetual silence bind my faithless tongue, 
And cease this hand to wake th’ harmo- 
nious song ! 
O thou, enthron’d above those orbs of 
light, [of night, 
Their course pursuing through the waste 
Remember when the sons of Edom cried, 
“ Be Solyma, Jadea’s boast, destroy’d.” 
Daughter of Babel, thou who soon shalt 
come 
From thy exalted zenith to the tomb, 
(May swift arrive that retributive day, 
When thou shalt fall, thy haughty powers 
decay !) 
Blessed the man, who shall to thee return 
Thy cruel actions, thy contemptous scorn. 
Biessed, who deaf to all a mother’s cries, 
Shall dash thy young ones on the stones 
before their weeping eyes. 


Frovs. 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Fed. 20. 

The Queen’s Annuity Bill was read a 
second time; Lord Darnley giving up 
his intended motion for an Address to 
his Majesty to dismiss his Ministers ; 
because he found that those with whom 
he acted were not likely to support him 
in such a motion at the present time, 

In the Commons the same day, a warm 
discussion took place on the question for 
printing a Petition presented by Mr. Den- 
man, from Nottingham, complaining of 
the conduct of Ministers generally, and 
particularly as regarded the non-enquiry 
into the unfortunate transactions of the 
16th of August, at Manchester. — The 
Petition was couched in strong language, 
and Mr. Wynn opposed its being printed, 
on the ground that several passages in it 
reflected on the Courts of Justice of the 
country, and on the House of Commons. 
On a division the question for printing 
the Petition was negatived, the numbers 
being—for printing it 68, against it 134. 
—Mr. Creevey moved, that the conduct 
of the High Sheriff of Chester, at the late 
Meeting of that County, should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. The mo- 
tion, after some discussion, was negatived, 
upon a division by 122 to 65.—Mr, Goul. 
burn obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the African Company ; and to vest 
the possession of their forts in his Majesty. 





Hovss or Lorps, Fed. 21. 

On the motion of the Marquis of Lans- 
down, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
was renewed.— Lord Liverpool repeated 
the opinion he had given on the first day 
of the Session, that the agricultural dis- 
tress arose from a super-abundance of 
production ; and, while he admitted that 
this country had risen in spite of, rather 
than by means of, the many restrictive 
duties on Foreign Trade, he contended, 
that it would destroy speculation and 
mercantile adventure, to be constantly 
tampering with and altering them.—Lord 
Lansdown thought there should be some 
alteration in these duties.—Lord Ellen- 
borough wished for an equalization of them, 
—Lords Erskine, Grey, King, aud Darn- 
ley, attributed all our distresses, of what- 
ever kind, to the war, the profusion of Mi- 
nisters, and the depreciated state of the 
paper currency ; for which the only re- 
medy was, instant and complete retrench- 
ment. 


The Queen’s Annuity Bill went through 
a Committee, and was reported sub silentio. 

In the Commons the same day, Sir 
James Mackintosh brought forward his 
motion, for papers connected with the 
Circular of Lord Castlereagh to British 
Residents at Foreign Courts. The mo- 
tion was the same as that brought forward 
by Lord Grey on a former evening in the 
House of Peers; and the Hon. and Learn- 
ed Mover adopted the same line of argu- 
ment as that taken by the Noble Earl on 
his motion.—Lord Castlereagh replied to 
Sir J. Mackintosh, After some discussion, 
the House divided—for the motion 125, 
against it 194. 





House or Lorps, Fed. 22. 
The Queen’s Annuity Bill passed, with- 
out comment, 





Houss or Commons, Feb, 23. 

A warm and animated debate took place 
upon a Petition from Davison, fined by 
Mr. Justice Best, who presided at his 
trial, for contempt of Court, whilst making 
his defence. The Petition complained 
of the conduct of the Learned Judge, and 
asked redress of the House. The Peti- 
tion was supported by Mr. Hobhouse and 
Mr. Creevey ; the latter of whom accused 
Mr. Justice Best of being an intemperate 
and political Judge. These assertions 
called down upon him the severe com- 
ments of Mr, Serjeant Onslow and the 
Solicitor General. — The conduct of the 
Learned Judge was defended by the So- 
licitor and Altorney General, Mr. Lock- 
hart, and Mr. Scarleit.—After some ob- 
servations from Lord Casilereagh, Mr. J. 
P. Grant, Mr. Long, Mr. Huskisson, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. R. 
Martin, the House divided, and decided 





against receiving the Petition by a ma- 
jority of 64 to 37.—Mr. Hume afterwards 
moved for a number of papers relative to 
the expenditure in the lonian Isles ; on 
which a warm discussion arose on the sub- 
ject of Sir T. Maitland’s conduct. The 
papers were ultimately granted. 





Feb. 26. Petitions were presented from 
various quarters for measures to relieve 
the distressed state of Agriculture.—Mr. 
F. Robinson addressed the House on the 
expediency of repealing the provisions of 
various Acts of Parliament relative to the 
mode of taking the average prices of corn, 

and 








and introducing new regulations on that 
subject ; as at present, towns in the twelve 
maritime districts were appointed, in 
which the average was taken separately 
on all the corn of every description sold, 
that gave the average of the town ; then 
the average of the several towns in the 
district were added together, and divided 
by the number of towns in the district, 
and from thence the average of the dis- 
trict was taken. Next the twelve averages 
of the different districts were taken, and 
divided, to give the average of the king- 
dom. The Right Hon. Member concluded 
by moving the repeal of the 32d, 33d, 
44th, and 45th of the late King, and for 
leave to bring in a new Bill in lieu thereof. 
After some observations from Mr. Cal- 
craft, Mr. Baring, Mr. Irving, Mr. H. 
Sumner, Mr. F. Lewis, Mr. Curwen, and 
others, the motion was agreed to. 

Feb. 27. A discussion of some length 
took place on a Petition introduced by 
Mr. Marryat from the Merchants, Ship- 
owners, &c. of the Port of London, against 
renewing the Charter of the West India 
Dock Company. The Petition, which was 
signed by 6000 persons, complained of 
the heavy dues imposed by the Compa- 
ny: it was supported by Mr. F. Lewis 
and Mr. Baring, who said, that though 
the Company had confined their dividends, 
as restricted by their Charter, to 10 per 
cent.; yet they had accumulated a fund 
of 500,000/. Mr. Gordon had heard, 
that this 500,000/. had been offered to 
Government, for the renewal of the Char- 
ter; but Mr. Robinson, the President of 
the Board of Trade, said, be had never 
heard of such an offer; and in reply to 
an observation, that the Petitioners could 
obtain no promise from Government that 
they would not renew the Charter, the 
Hon. Gentleman observed, that it had 
two years still to run; and as the Com- 
pany had not yet applied for its renewal, 
Government delayed giving any assurance 
till they had heard both sides. Mr. Long 
said, the Docks had, in his opinion, fully 
answered their purpose; and, after Mr. 
Irvine and Alderman Heygate had said a 
few words on the subject, the Petition was 
ordered to be laid on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Feb. 28. Lord Nugent presented the 
usual annual Petition from the Catholics 
of England, and in the course of his ob- 
servations stated a curious circumstance ; 
ali the Baronies whose Representatives 
signed Magna Charta, are extinct, with 
the exception of four. The Representa- 





tives of these four Baronies are among 
the Peers who signed the Petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons from 
the English. Catholics.—Mr. Plunkett af- 
terwards presented the Petition of the Ca-- 
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tholics of Ireland; and moved, that a 
Committee of the whole House should 
enquire into the propriety of repealing 
the laws which prevent Catholics from 
holding offices in the State. This motion 
was opposed by Mr. Peel, who was an- 
swered by Sir J. Mackintosh.—Lord Bury 
and Mr. Dennis Brown, spoke in favour 
of the motion, as did Mr. C. Grant and 
Lord Castlereagh,—The claims of the Ca- 
tholics were opposed by Mr. Dawson and 
Mr. Bankes. — The motion was carried, 
on a division of 227 to 221, 


March 1. The Chancellor of the Ezx- 
chequer gave notice of his intention, at 
an early day, to submit a proposition 
to the House for enabling the Bank to 
resume cash-payments at an early pe- 
riod more effectually than could be done 
under the existing regulations. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald called the attention 
of the House to the present state of Edu- 
cation among the lower classes of the 
people of Ireland; and to the abuse of 
the funds applicable to that purpose, 
which, he contended, if properly applied, 
were equal to all the purposes of spread- 
ing education in that country; and de- 
clared his inteation of calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament fully to the subject in 
the course of next Session. 


—_—_ 


House or Lorps, March 2. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved an 
Address to his Majesty, that he would 
be pleased to cause some steps to be 
taken, to prevent or repair the evils to 
be apprehended to the peace of Europe, 
by the advance of the Austrians on Na- 
ples. The motion was, however, nega- 
tived, on a division of 84 to 37. 





In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Plunkett proposed his Resolutions in a 
Committee of the whole House, relative 
to the claims of the Catholics —Mr. Peel, 
Sir George Hill, and Mr. Montague, de- 
clared their decided opposition to the 
measure. The Resolutions were agreed 
to as a matter of course, pro forma ; and 
the Right Hon, Member obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill, founded upon them. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Grampound Disfranchisement Bill. 
After much desultory conversation, an 
amendment of Lord Milton’s, for making 
Leeds a scot-and-lot Borough, was ne- 
gatived, on a division, by 182 to 66. 
The amendment of Mr. S. Wortley, li- 
miting the right of voting to the occu- 
pants of the value of 203, instead of 102. 
was carried by a majority of 148 to 94. 
The Bill underwent various other amend- 
ments, and the Report was ordered to be 
received on Monday, when it was re- 
committed, 
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committed, the report received, and or- 
dered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on Friday, and to be printed. 


House or Commons, March 6. 

Numerous Petitions were presented 
from all parts of the Country, complain- 
ing of the existing agricultural distress ; 
and Mr. Curwen, as one mode of relief, 
gave notice of a motion for the repeal of 
the Agricultural Horse Tax.—Sir R. Wil- 
son, adverting to the Letter published in 
the Papers, purporting to be the decla- 
ration of our Minister, Mr. A’Court, to 
the Neapolitan Authorities, as to the con- 
ditions on which our squadron in the Bay 
of Naples was to observe a strict neu- 
trality, namely, that they would do so 
as long as the Neapolitans respected the 
King and Royal Family, put a question 
to Lord Castlereagh, whether such was 
indeed the foundation on which our neu- 
trality rested.—The Noble Lord, how- 
ever, declined to answer the question, 
but intimated that the gallant General, 
if he thought proper, might move for the 
document whch he had alluded. — Mr. 
Maberly brought forward a motion on 
the public expenditure ; and going through 
all the items of expenditure for 1820, and 
comparing them with those of 1792, con- 
tended that a saving of at least 3,000,000/. 
might be made in our expenditure.—Mr. 
Vansittart replied to Mr. Maberly, and 
moved the previous question.—After some 
observations on the part of Mr. Calcraft, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Lush- 
ington, and others, Mr. Maberly’s motion 
was negatived by a division of 83 to 109. 





March". Mr. Plunkett brought in his 
Bill for the Emancipation of the Catholics ; 
when the first reading passed sub silentio, 
and the second was fixed for Friday, the 
16th instant.—Mr. Hobhouse presented a 
Petition from several inhabitants of West- 
minster, complaining of the power lately 
assumed by the Judges, of fining for con- 
tempt; which, after considerable discus- 
sion, was withdrawn, in consequence of 
the impropriety of several expressions 
contained therein.—Mr. Gooch moved for 
a Committee to enquire into the causes of 
the Agricultural Distress, and to report 
thereupon to the House. The motion was 
seconded by Sir E. Knatchbull, and ac- 
ceded to on the part of Mr. Robinson. A 
lengthened discussion followed, and ulti- 
mately the motion was agreed to. 





March 12. The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and Lord Palmerston mov- 
ed that 81,000/. be voted forthe land service 
of Great Britain during the current year.— 
Col. Davies moved an amendment, that 
the Chairman should report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again; with a view that 
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he, Col. Davies, might move for a Com- 
mittee of Investigation and Inquiry into 
the Estimates. — Mr. Macdonald subse- 
quently stated, that he should move that 
the number of men should be reduced by 
10,000; and Mr. Bennet expressed his 
intention to support the amendment. After 
a long discussion the Committee divided 
on an amendment posed by Col. Da- 
vies, that the Chairman should quit the 
Chair and report progress—for the mo- 
tion 95, against it 216.—The Committee 
had afterwards a great number of divisions 
on motions of adjournment, and that the 
Chairman should report progress, in all 
of which Ministers had large majorities. 


March 14. Mr. R. Smith moved for 
copies of all communications which have 
taken place between our Government and 
the Governmeut of Austria relative to the 
Austrian Loan.—Lord Castlereagh did not 
oppose the motion, and the papers were 
ordered. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Supply, and the distussion on the Army 
Estimates was resumed ; when Mr. Mac- 
donald proposed, as an amendment, a re- 
duction of 10,000 men in the military 
force of the country. Upon this propo- 
sition a long discussion ensued, and ulti- 
mately a division took place ; when the 
motion was rejected by a majority of 96, 
the numbers being, for the reduction 115, 
against it 211.—A second division took 
place, on a motion of Mr. Dawson for re- 
ducing the number of men 5000; but this 
was also negatived by 195 to 130. The 
original Resolution for granting 81,458 
men was then agreed to; and the Report 
was ordered to be received the following day. 








March 16.—Catuotic Question. 

Mr. Plunket moved the second reading 
of the Catholic Bill; previous to which, 
however, a number of petitions, from va- 
rious bodies of Protestant Clergy and 
others, were presented against the Bill, 
and one from certain Catholic Clergy, and 
other individuals, of the county of Staf- 
ford, against the Bill now pending, for 
regulating the intercourse between the 
Roman Catholic Clergy and the See of 
Rome. The presenting of this Petition 
gave rise to a lengthened discussion, which 
was commenced by Sir Thomas Lethbridge, 
who contended, that the allegations con- 
tained in it were such as fully proved the 
fallacy of the present measure, which the 
Petitioners already prayed the House to 
reject. He was convinced the Bills now 
before the House, instead of conciliating 
the Catholic Body, would but tend to 
irritate them. The Hon. Baronet also 
declared his opinion, that the measure 
would be productive of general dissatis- 
faction among the Members of the Estab- 
lished 
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lished Church, as would be proved by 
their Petitions against the Bill. The Pro- 
testant body of his Majesty’s subjects had 
only remained apparently acquiescent up 
to this time, under the firm persuasion 
that the House would reject the measure 
before it reached a Committee. The opi- 
nion of Sir 7. Lethbridge was supported 
by Mr. Peel, Mr. Dawson, and others ; 
and controverted by Mr. Plunkett, Sir H. 
Parnell, Sit J. Mackintosh, &c. &c. 

When the Petition was disposed of, Mr. 
Plunkett moved the second reading of the 
Bill; to which an amendment was pro- 
posed by Mr. Bathurst, namely, that the 
Bill should be read a second time this 
day six months. 

After considerable discussion on the 
principles of the Bill, Mr. Canning ad- 
dressed the House. He said that the 
argument against the question now was 
as if the spiritual connection with a fo- 
reign state was the only one. On the 
contrary, a connexion of a totally differ- 
ent nature formed the ground of the en- 
actment of the Peval Laws. The Hon. 
Gentleman here entered into an history 
of the Penal Laws, and a recapitulation 
of their enactments ; and concluded it by 
arguing, that if the danger had ceased 
which called for them, or that no danger 
had ever existed, it was full time to re- 
voke them. Suppose a murder was said 
to have been committed by a person wear- 
ing a wig and spectacles, still, if it ap- 
peared no murder had been committed, 
was every man wearing a wig and spec- 
tacles to be punished. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman took another review of the Pe- 
nal Laws from the reign of Elizabeth to the 
present. He asked, were they Roman 
Catholics who brought Charles the First 
to the block? He then alluded to a Bill 
having been sent up from the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords, in 1641, 
for excluding the Bishops from seats 
in Parliament. The Bill was rejected in 
the Lords by a small majority, and in 
that majority every one of the Catholic 
Peers had voted. In a few years after, 
those very Bishops voted for the exclu- 
sion of the Roman Catholics from Par- 
liament. He trusted, as one good turn 
deserved another, that the passing of the 
Bills then before the House would afford 
the present Bishops an opportunity to 
pay the debt. He contended that, from 
the moment of the passing of the Repeal 
Laws in 1793, the conviction on every 
man’s mind was, that a total repeal should 
follow. What! give the power to elect, 
and withhold the eligibility to be elected ? 
We had abridged the Channel, and brought 
the Irish amongst us; and having done 
so, were we to stop now? For two cen- 


turies we had been erecting a mound— 
wrought it high ;—and frowned upon the 








waters to prevent their approach. Were 
we now to fortify that mound, or leave it 
to moulder away by accident? Or should 
we cut the Isthmus, and float on the mighty 
wave, the ark of our combined Constitu- 
tion. The Right Hon. Gentleman here 
combated the arguments that bad been 
used against the Bills; admitted that the 
Roman Catholics should be excluded from 
the Chancellorship, and from the Univer- 
sities ; ridiculed the idea of any danger 
to the State, by the possible election of 
Roman Catholic demagogues to seats in 
that House. He never knew a demagogue 
come there, who did not in six months find 
his level ; and be wished, that in any plan 
for Parliamentary Reform, which might 
be adopted, a little nest of boroughs should 
be left for them, and their only qualifica- 
tion should be a speech in New Palace- 
yard. The Hon. Gent. then bore testi- 
mony to the loyalty and sacrifices made 
by the Catholics, and concluded a most 
eloquent and brilliant speech, of which 
the want of space prevents our being able 
to give more than a faint outline. 

The second reading of the Bill was ulti- 
mately earried, on a division of 254 to 
243; majority in favour of the Bill 11, 


March 19,—Casn Payments. 


On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Acts of Parliament 
relative to payments of the Bank in Cash. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then brought 
forward his promised resolutions. He stated 
that the object of the present measure was 
only to authorise the Bank Directors, if 
they thought fit, to do that in 1821, which 
they were legally authorised to do in 1822, 
leaving to their discretion the mode, the 
proportions, and the objects to which they 
would apply their issues, The immediate 
circumstances which induced him to sub- 
mit his intended proposition were, the 
measures taken by the Bank to meet the 
wishes of Parliament in 1819. So effec- 
tually were these measures taken, that 
the Bank accumulated a larger treasure 
than was expected, or was once in con- 
templation, for May, 1822. The conti- 
nual accumulation of treasure, without 
the power of issuing it, operated to the 
diminution of capital, and by continually 
draining from other countries part of their 
circulating medium, subjected all parties 
to great inconvenience, and other unfa- 
vourable results. He should only detain 
the House while stating one other circum- 
stance, namely, the repayment of the 
debt of 10,000,0004 due from Govern- 
ment to the Bank.—/Hear, hear ! )—The 
instalments hitherto were regularly paid, 
nay, even anticipated ; and he hoped, by 
the 5th of April next, that the last in- 
stalment 
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stalment would be paid, with less incon- 
venience than most parties foresaw at the 
time when they considered its repayment 
as necessary to enable the Bank to re- 
sume cash-payments. ; 

After Mr. Baring, Mr. Ricardo, and 
otbers bad addressed the House, the re- 
solutions were agreed to, and leave was 
given to bring in a Bill founded on them. 

The Grampound Disfranchisement Bill 
then conapied th 
and was passed. 

March 20. Some conversation took 
place between Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Calcraft, and others, on the old ques- 
tion respecting the Public Balances in the 
hands of the Bank of England, and the 
remuneration allowed to that body for the 
management of the National Debt. The 
Public Balances were stated at 3,600,000/.; 
upon which the Bank might be estimated 
to make an annual profit of 185,000/. ; 
and the sum allowed for the management 
of the Debt was 270,0002. annually. Mr. 
Grenfell contended, that the sumof 10,0002. 
would afford ample remuneration for hold- 
ing the balances; whilst 100,000/. would 
be a liberal allowance for the manage- 
ment of the debt; and thus upon these 
two items a saving of upwards of 300,000/. 
might be made to the Public. Mr, Gren- 
fell said, he would move nothing on the 
subject, but would not fail to call the at- 
tention of the House to it on every occasion. 


e attention of the House,” 


Sir R. Wilson moved for a Copy of the 
Letter of Sir W. A’Court, British Minis- 
ter at the Court of Naples, to the Duke 
de Gallo ; and also for Copies of any In-. 
structions from Ministers at home, rela- 
tive to the same. The motion was op- 
posed by Lord Castlereagh ; and, after a 
discussion of some length, in which Mr, 
Canning, Sir J. Mackintosh, and others 
followed, the motion was ultimately ne- 
gatived without a division. 





March2\. Mr. Courtenay brought the 
case of the American Loyalists under the 
notice of the House, and moved for co- 
pies of all communications with Govern- 
ment on the subject of their claims, from 
1812 down to the present time. The mo- 
tion was not opposed ; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer held out no hope of any 
further relief. 

Mr. Western made his motion for the 
repeal of the additional duty on Malt ; 
this was seconded by Mr. Mackenzie, on 
behalf of the Scotch Distillers and Barley- 
growers. It was also supported by Mr. 
Ellice, Lord G, Cavendish, and others ; 
and opposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Huskisson moved, as an 
amendment, the previous question, and 
was supported by Lord Castlereagh ; after 
which the House divided—for the original 
motion 149, against it 125. Majority 
against Ministers 24.—The result was hail- 
ed by loud cheers from the Opposition, 


rT 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


NAPLES, SARDINIA, &c. 

The Austrian Declaration of War 
against Naples has been published. It 
begins with a history of the Carbonari, 
whom it charges with a design of over- 
turning all the Italian Governments ; in 
1816 the vigilance of the Royal Govern- 
ment on its restoration, succeeded in 
baffling the endeavours of this dangerous 
sect, until 1820, when the events in Spain 
gave them new energy, and by the con- 
tagious influence of fanatical doctrines, 
it increased its power so much, that the 
laws and police were unable to check it, 
and a part of the military were seduced 
in consequence. In this state of things, 
the Austrian Monarch interfered, to pre- 
Serve not only Naples, but other States 
in Europe. The King of Naples was in- 
vited to Laybach, to confer with the Al- 
lied Sovereigns. When the King came to 
Laybach, he found it in vain to ground a 
proposal on a condition absolutely re- 
jected by the Allied Sovereigns, who 
would not suffer the continuance of the 
present order of things at Naples, and 
that, if the Parliament was not dissolved, 
arms must be had recourse to. It then 


states the determination of crossing the 
Po, and says, that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, if necessary, will join his forces to 
those of Austria. But they have no ob- 
ject but the safety of all States, and the 
peace of the world. 

A Document has been published by the 
King of Naples, addressed to the Prince 
Regent, his son, from Laybach, in 
which, after professing every wish to pro- 
mote the happiness of his subjects, states, 
that he had taken a long journey—that 
after an interview he had no longer any 
doubts as to the judgment formed by the 
Allied Powers in respect of the events at 
Naples ; that finding their determination 
irrevocable not to recognize the present 
situation of affairs of Naples, but to at- 
tack the nation by force of arms, that 
they, desirous of preserving the interests 
of the Neapolitan people, propose that 
he should establish a system of govern- 
ment calculated to guarantee for ever the 
repose and prosperity of the Kingdom. 
He therefore desires the Prince Regent to 
give every publicity to this document, 
until he can arrive to perfect the system 
proposed. 


The 
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The Neapolitan Parliament bas made 
a Declaration of War against Austria 
only. Nothing is said in it respecting 
France, Russia, or Prussia. 

Neapolitan Gazettes to the 3d inst. con- 
tain a Decree by the Prince Regent, an- 
nouncing his intention to repair to the 
head-quarters of the army, accompanied 
by Lieutenant-Genera} Parisi, the Minis- 
ter at War. General Colletta is charged, 
in consequence, with the portfolio of the 
Ministry of War and Marine. Another 
appointing D. Ferdinando Rodriguez, 
Colonel on the Staff, a Director of the 
Ministry of War ; and a third, extending 
to the Sicilians the rewards assigned by 
the Parliament to those Neapolitans who 
distinguish themselves in defence of their 
country. In an Extraordinary Sitting of 
Parliament of the 27th February, mea- 
sures were adopted to distress the enemy 
on his advance, by removing from the 
place the munitions of war and provisions. 
Signor Poerio said, that the object of the 
Committee, in framing the Decree, was 
to deprive the enemy of all hopes of sup- 
plies, and to proceed in the same man- 
ner as was done in Spain with respect to 
the great French army. 

The Austrian army has advanced 
against Naples. The first column, com- 
manded by General Stutterheim, passed 
through Florence. The second column, 
commanded by the Prince De Weid, ar- 
rived in that city on the night of the 12th 
of February. The Prince de Hohenlohe 
and Baron Villatte have command under 
the Prince. General Frimont had his 
head-quarters at Florence on the 13th. 

A Proclamation has been put forth by 
his Holiness the Pope, dated from the 
Quirinal, Feb. 7, enjoining his subjects 
to pay respect to the Austrian army pass- 
ing through his States ; to consider them 
as friends, and not to oppose them in their 
passage. A contrary line of proceeding 
will be marked with the most circumspect 
vigilance, and visited with the severest 
rigour of the law. 

The Moniteur gives the following as an 
extract from the First Bulletin of the 
Austrian army :— 

“General Pepe had several days since 
collected the greater part of his forces be- 
tween Civita Ducale and Aquila. On the 
7th he advanced with a body of 10,000 
men upon Rieti. Two columns of this 
corps manceuvred on the heights which 
form the valley of Rieti, and threatened 
te turn our advanced guard, which was 
posted there under the orders of General 
Geppert, whilst a third column moved 
straight forward on the road from Civita 
Ducale to Rieti. These movements were 
judiciously conducted, and the points of 
attack well-chosen, Our light troops suf- 
fered themselves to be approached, not 
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yet believing that they were enemies who 
were marching towards them. We had 
expressed to them only the words of peace. 
A very brisk fire soon convinced us that 
we had mistaken their character. The 
battle then commenced ; it was near the 
hour of noon ; the enemy’s attack became 
serious, and Lieut, Gen. Walmoden or- 
dered his reserve, which was posted at 
Casa Vicentini, in the rear of Rieti, to 
march to the support of General Geppert. 
He directed an attack, with a very infe- 
rior force, upon the two columns which 
formed the enemy’s wings, and they were 
driyen back into the mountains, notwith- 
standing all the advantage of the ground 
being in their favour, The centre column 
fell back upon Civita Ducale. 

‘* The enemy abandoned that city at 
ten o’clock at night, after having pillaged 
it. Our advanced guard immediately oc- 
cupied it, and our soldiers were received 
as deliverers. 

** We lost in this action about 50 men 
killed or wounded. Captain Schmidt, of 
the 7th battalion of chasseurs, was killed. 
Capt. Pfield, of the hussars of the King 
of England, and Lieut. Braun, of the Ist 
battalion of chasseurs, were wounded. 

“* During the battle of Rieti, a body of 
3000 men that had assembled at Leonessa 
advanced upon Pie-di-Lugo, and attacked 
Col. Schneider, who was posted there. He 
repulsed them with the loss of several 
killed or wounded. In the course of the 
day we took several prisoners, and among 
them a Captain of General Pepe’s staff.” 

On the 10th the garrison of Alexandria, 
10,000 strong, proclaimed the Constitu- 
tion of Spain. At this news the King of 
Sardinia wished to march the troops that 
were at Turin, but they refused, crying, 
‘The Constitution of the Cortes for ever !’ 
The Prince of Carignan and General Gif- 
lenga were sent to Alexandria, but on 
their arrival they cried, ‘ The Constitu- 
tion of the Cortes for ever! and placed 
themselves at the head of the movement. 
In this crisis the King of Sardinia thought 
to calm the ferment by offering to grant 
the French charter, but it has been re- 
fused. All the garrisons in Piedmont 
have followed the example of that of 
Alexandria, The Prince of Carignan, and 
General Giflenga, at the head of 25,000 
men, marched for Milan. 

His Sardinian Majesty afterwards ab- 
dicated his Continental dominions in fa- 
vour of the Prince of Carignan, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the territories of Savoy 
and Piedmont; and proceeded to Nice, 
to embark for Sardinia. The Spanish 
Constitution has been proclaimed in all 
parts of the country, and the army con- 
tinued its hostile movement against the 
Austrians, 

It is a remarkable circumstance, - 
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of the three brothers, who constituted the 
former branch, two have successively ab- 
dicated,—Charles Emanuel IV. abdicated 
in 1802 in favour of Victor Emanuel, who 
has now followed his example. Charles 
Felix Duke de Genevois, the third bro- 
ther, is ‘in his 56th year, and has been 
married for 14 years to a daughter of the 
King of Naples, but has no children. The 
next in succession to him is the Prince 
De Carignan, great grandson of Charles 
Emanuel, first Prince of that name. He 
is about twenty-two years and a half old, 
and has been married about three years 
and a half to a daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ; but is also without 
children, 
FRANCE. 


Advices from Paris of the Sth convey 
the important fact, that the French Go- 
vernment, through their Minister at Ma- 
drid, have declared to the King and Go- 
vernment of Spain, “ that they will not in 
any way interfere with the Constitutional 
system established in that country ;” fur- 
ther adding, “‘ that the French territory or 
frontiers shall not be made use of by any 
power whatever for the purposes of hos- 
tility, or with a view to disturb the order 
established by an independent nation for 
the management of its own local con- 
cerns,” 


SPAIN. 


Late accounts from Spain represent Ma- 
drid as suffering a very alarming degree 
of agitation. The King opened the Ses- 
sion of the Cortes on the Ist of this month, 
and excited by his Speech from the Throne 
an unpleasant feeling in the minds of the 
Deputies. 

King Ferdinand, it appears, was waited 
upon by Arguellas, the Minister of the 
Interior, to arrange with his Majesty the 
Speech to be delivered from the Throne. 
The King replied, that the Speech was al- 
ready prepared. On the Ist of March, as 
above stated, he repaired to the Hall of 
the Cortes, attended by a strong escort, 
and delivered his Speech. In alluding to 
foreign affairs, the King asserted, that 
*“*his good understanding with foreign 
powers had undergone no alteration ;” 
that, “‘he had ratified the cession of the 
Floridas ;” that “ he had felt it due to the 
dignity of his Throne and people to declare 
to the Allied Sovereigns that he will recog- 
nize nothing (in their conduct towards Na- 
ples) which shall be at variance with the 
principles of the positive law of nations, 
on which repose their liberty, their inde- 
pendence, and prosperity.” At the con- 
clusion of the Speech, the King inveighed 
in terms of much bitterness against the 
public insults and outrages to which he 
had been exposed, and against the evil 
designs of those who would persuade his 
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people that he entertained designs un- 
friendly to the Constitation. 

Advices from Madrid to the 9th inst. 
bring the reply of the Cortes to the Speech 
delivered by Ferdinand VII. After touch- 
ing on the previous topics of the Speech 
in successsion, it thus adverts to the pas- 
sage respecting the proceedings of the 
Congress at Laybach: “ It was just and 
natural that the political changes which 
have taken place in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and the intervention which 
the Sovereigns of Austria, Kussia, and 
Prussia, pretend te exercise in that re- 
spect, should have excited the solicitude 
of your Majesty. The Cortes conceive 
that it becomes the Spanish nation, which 
has so many claims to the gratitude and 
admiration of Europe for the glorious part 
which it took in the emancipation of the 
Continent, and for the generous efforts 
with which it sustained its own indepen- 
dence, and gave an example to other na- 
tions, to take such measures as May pro- 
tect*it from all political vicissitudes, and 
place it in the requisite state of security,” 

In the sitting of the Cortes of the 4th, a 
great debate arose on the absence of the 
Ministers, which deprived the Cortes of all 
means of knowing the state of the nation ; 
and particularly the nature of the out- 
rages committed against his Majesty, 
which were alluded to in his Speech,— 
Some Members declared, that the dismis- 
sal of the Ministers was the work of his 
Majesty’s evil counsellors. The nomina- 
tion of the new Ministry was not known 
till the midnight of the 4th. The Univer- 
sal of the 5th says, that the choice made 
by his Majesty will completely satisfy the 
desires of all friends of liberty, and will 
calm the uneasiness excited by the sudden 
dismissal of the late Ministry. Morales, 
the Insurgent Chief, who some time since 
fied to Portugal, has been delivered up to 
the Spaniards, by the Portuguese Authori- 
ties at Almeida. 


PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon papers to the 3d inst. contain an 
account of the proceedings of the Cortes 
on their first meeting for the dispatch of 
business. After a plan of a Manifesto to 
the nation had been agreed to, the choice 
of an Executive Government was the sub- 
ject of discussion. It was in the sequel 
determined that the Regency should be 
elected out of the assembly. The five 
Secretaries of State for the different de. 
partments were next chosen. It was re- 
solved, that in the event of the King ar- 
riving, the Constitution should be present- 
ed to him ; and that in all public Acts the 
word * Constitutional” should be added to 
the title of King. A Committee of five 
was appointed to draw up the Articles of 
the Constitution, 


A poli- 
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A political Revolution has broken out at 
Madeira. According to the accounts re- 
ceived from thence, it appears that on the 
28th of January, five of the leading inha- 
bicants entered the Castle, and demanded 
an interview with the Governor-General, 
which was granted them ; they stated that 
it was the wish of the whole of the inha- 
bitants for a Constitution similar to that 
at Lisbon. This demand seems to have 
met the concurrence of the military ; the 
result was, the desired Constitution was 
immediately proclaimed; the greatest 
public rejoicings followed the event, which 
lasted three days. 

News has been received from Lisbon, 
that the Constitution of the Cortes has 
been published at Bahia, in Brazil. 

POLAND. 

An immense mound, or tumulus, after 
the manner of the ancients, is to be thrown 
up on a mountain in Poland, in memory 
of Kosciusko, and his name inscribed on a 
block of granite to be placed on the top. 
It is further intended to purchase the 
whole mountain‘on which the mound is to 
be raised, with a piece of ground as far as 
the Vistula, to plant it in a useful and 
agreeable manner, and to people it with 
veterans who have served under the Gene- 
ral. They are to have the land and dwell- 
ings as freehold property, and to form a 
little society by the name of Kosciusko’s 
Colony. It is also proposed to support 
two young nieces of Kosciusko, who are in 
narrow circumstances, To obtain funds 
for carrying this into effect, it has been 
determined to apply to the admirers of 
Kosciusko in foreign countries. 

RUSSIA. 

A declaration, it is asserted, has been 
made by the Emperor of Russia, in which 
he alludes to the pledge of neutrality 
given by the Governments of England and 
France; but he, on the contrary, has de- 
clared his active alliance with Austria, 
aod he expresses his determination to co- 
operate against Naples, by immediately 
sending an expedition to the Mediterra- 
nean. This news is received by several 
Russian houses; and they add, that the 
Emperor says, England cannot now de- 
part from her avowed neutrality by the 
part he shall take. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

A Message from his Swedish Majesty 
to the Norwegian Diet, dissuades them 
from renewing their Bill for the abolition 
of Nobility in Norway, to which he had 
already twice refused his assent; but ex- 
pressing his disposition to give a favour- 
able consideration to a proposition for 
abolishing the feudal rights exercised by 
the Nobles, upon an understanding that 
they are to have adequate pecuniary com- 
pensation. 


The English traveller, M. de Brooke, 
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who last summer arrived at Stockholm 
with the intention of prosecuting his tra- 
vels beyond the Polar Circle, has returned 
here safe, after his arduous undertaking. 
Proceeding first to Drontheim, he pursued 
his way along the coasts of Norlander and 
Finmarker, until he reached the Northern 
Cape, aad waiting there until the fall of 
the snow, he, in the middle of winter, tra- 
versed the Deserts of Lapland with rein 
deer, until] he again reached Sweden. 
During part of this singular journey, the 
cold is described to have been intense. 
CHINA, 

Letters, dated the 18th of October, have 
been received from Cauton, announcing 
the death of the Emperor of China; and 
that the event had been succeeded by a 
contest between two of his sons for the 
Imperial diadem. Several of the pro- 
vinces are said to have been in a state of 
revolt, in consequence of the dispute for 
the succession. To add to the distraction 
of the Chinese empire from these causes, 
we learn, that the cholera morbus, that fa- 
tal epidemic, has found its way thither 
from Bengal, and was producing the most 
fatal ravages ; the inhabitants dying by 
thousands. With every precaution, its 
effects had been severely felt even among 
the crews of the British ships at Canton. 


AFRICA. 

The Sierra Leone Gazette of the 25th 
of November, contains the following ar- 
ticle: ** On Friday, the 10th inst. a se- 
lect party was made to visit Almamy Dal- 
lah Mahommadoo, on the Bullom shore. 
It was a secret known only to a very few 
in the colony, that this worthy Chief had a 
grand festival on that day, on. the occa- 
sion of taking to himself 16 new wives, in 
addition to the moderate number of 89, 
to Whom he was already wedded! All the 
Chiefs of the country, with their principal 
retainers, were invited. The company al- 
together consisted of many hundreds.” 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

We received American papers to the 
11th ult. A Bill has passed the House of 
Representatives for reducing the Army 
nearly one half in number, and to lower 
the expenses of the military establishment 
one half in amount. The Committee of 
Ways and Means have reported that the 
future revenue of the United States will 
meet the expenditure, 

Captain Affleck, of the Strever mer- 
chantman, arrived off Dartmouth, brings 
the lamentable account of the almost total 
destruction of the town of Paramaribo by 
fire, on the 2!st.of January; 392 houses, 
and, including the stores and other out- 
houses, about 1000 buildings, being re- 
duced to ashes, Their estimated value 
was 20 millions of guilders, Surinam cur- 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Feb. 19. His Majesty opened the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton, with a grand ball 
and supper. Upwards of two hundred 
distinguished personages were invited on 
the occasion. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is, by 
his Majesty’s command, to bear the arms 
of Ireland on the flag of any ship of which 
he may be hereafter on board. 

A short time since a young woman of 
Exeter, named Whicker, who was ia the 
habit of going out to day-work at her 
needle, was passing through a field, which 
the servants of the house she had left had 
represented to her as haunted; and the 
fears of the credulous girl being thus awa- 
kened, a black boyehaving wrapped him- 
self ia a sheet, concealing all but his face 
and hands, met her in the path. The 
shock was too strong for her reason—she 
became raving mad—and about a fort- 
night since was conveyed to the asylum, 
near Exeter, deprived of all those noble 
powers of intellect which dignify human 
nature above the brute creation; and 
though the dreary void of her mind is oc- 
casionally irradiated by lucid intervals, 
she soon relapses into insanity, from which 
it is feared she will never perfectly re- 
cover | 

A man named James Matthews has 
been committed to Bodmin Gaol, charged 
by a person named Prior, with the mur- 
der of one James, his (Matthews’s) bro- 
ther-in-law, sixteen years since at Crown 
Dale Mine, near Tavistock. According 
to Prior’s statement, the deceased Mat- 
thews and himself were employed in the 
mine, which was about twenty-two fa- 
thoms in depth. James laid the match to 
the train for blasting the mine, and called 
to his companions to draw him up; they 
wound him up a short way, when Mat- 
thews insisted upon letting go the windlass ; 
Prior, as he says, refused, when Matthews 
struck him on the left arm with a pick 
hilt, which forced him to quit his hold, 
and James was precipitated to the bottom, 
his skull fractured, and he died in two 
days. 

March19. At the Exeter Assizes, the 
trial of Mr. T. Flindall, Editor of The 
Western Luminary, for a libel on her Ma- 
jesty, was proceeded on; and after occu- 
pying about two hours, the Jury pro- 
nounced a verdict of Guilty. This prose- 
cution was instituted, not by the Queen’s 
Lawyers, but by the King’s Attorney- 
General, 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Wednesday, Feb. 7. 

Late in the evening, a man named 
James Doyes was brought to Bow-street 
Office from the Chapel of Ease in Long- 
acre, belonging to St. Martin’s parish, on 
a charge of rather an extraordinary na- 
ture; namely, for going into the Chapel, 
proclaiming himself to be “‘ Jehovah Je- 
sus, the Saviour of the World !” and com- 
manding the people there assembled to 
fall down and worship him! The pri- 
soner strutted up to the bar with an air of 
importance most truly ludicrous; and 
having, in reply to questions from the 
Magistrate, repeated his blasphemous 
pretensions in the most vehement terms, 
he was committed, in default of bail. 


Friday, Feb. 9. 

An action was brought on in the Court 
of Exchequer, against Henry Hunt, for 
having established a manufactory of Ra- 
dical Coffee, made from dried rye, and 
ground like coffee. The defendant was 
convicted-in two penalties of 100/. each ; 
the one, for making, and the other, for 
selling the article. 

Friday, Feb. 16. 

A duel was fought at nine o’clock at 
night, between two gentlemen of the names 
of Scott and Christie; the parties met at 
Chalk-farm, by moon-light, attended by 
their seconds and surgeons, and after ex- 
changing shots without effect, at the se- 
cond fire Mr. Christie’s ball struck Mr. 
Scott just above the hip on the right side, 
and passing through the intestines lodged 
in the left side. Mr. Scott fell, nearly 
doubled by the wound, and was removed 
to the Chalk-farm Tavern. This meeting 
took place in consequence of the following 
circumstances: — Mr. Lockhart, the re- 
puted author of Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk, having been personally and violently 
attacked in the London Magazine, a work 
professedly edited by Mr, Scott, came to 
London for the purpose of obtaining from 
Mr. Scott an explanation, apology, or 
meeting. Mr. Scott, as we understand, 
declined giving any thing of the sort, un- 
less Mr. Lockhart would first deny that he 
was the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
this Mr. Lockhart did not consider it ne- 
cessary to do; and their correspondence 
ended with a note from Mr. Lockhart, 
containing very strong and unqualified 
expressions touching Mr. Scott’s personal 
character and courage; to meet this Mr. 
Scott published bis account of the affair, 
which differed very little as to facts; but 
a circumstance occurred subsequently, 

which 
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which placed the matter on a different 
footing. Mr. Lockhartyin his statement, 
which was printed, says, that a copy of it 
had been sent to Mr. Scott; whereas it 
appears that the statement generally cir- 
culated contained a disavowal of Mr. 
Lockhart’s editorship of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, which the copy of his statement 
actually sent to Mr. Scott did not. Mr, 
Scott therefore says, that in withholding 
from him the disavowal he asked, he pre- 
vented the meeting ; and that, in affixing 
to the statement the declaration that a 
copy of that statement had been forward- 
ed to him (Mr. Scott), Mr. Lockhart had 
been guilty of falsehood. This is met by 
the other party, who say, that though Mr. 
Lockhart would own to the world that he 
was not the editor of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, he never would say that he was not 
the editor to Mr. Scott; because Mr. Scott, 
as the avowed editor of a Magazine, which 
if not so popular is more bitter, had no 
right to demand such an explanation. It 
appears that the error arose in leaving the 
paragraph standing, which states that a 
copy of the statement had been sent to 
Mr. Scott. Mr. Scott’s attack produced a 
reply from Mr. Christie, Mr. Lockhart’s 
friend ; which reply produced a challenge 
from Mr. Scott, which Mr. Christie ac- 
cepted; and at Mr. Scott’s suggestion, 
agreed to meet him at nine o'clock at night. 
The result of the meeting we have men- 
tioned ; but we should add, that it ap- 
pears that Mr. Christie did not fire a¢ Mr. 
Seott in the first instance; but that, on 
the second shot, fired in self-defence, he 
levelled his pistol at him, and too truly 
hit his mark. Mr. Lockhart is one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel at the Scotch Bar, and 
son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, bart. Mr. 
Christie is a young barrister of Gray’s-iun. 

Mr. Scott expired at half-past nine on 
Tuesday night, without a groan. He 
was between 30 and 40 years of age, 
and has left a wife and two children.—An 
Inquest was held on the body, and a ver- 
dict of Wilful Murder given against Mr. 
Christie, and the two seconds, Mr. Trail 
and Mr. Patmore. The Coroner’s Warrant 
was accordingly issued for their apprehen- 
sion; but the parties have for the present 
withdrawn, 

Tuesday, Feb. 27. 

The Gazette of this day contains an 
Order in Council regulating the rewards to 
ships which may hereafter explore the 
Arctic Circle ; they are as follows :—The 
first ship that reaches 130 W. Lon. 50002. 
—The first ship that reaches 150 W. Long. 
a further sum of 5,000/.—The first ship 
that reaches the Pacific by a North West 
Passage a further sum of 10,000/.—The 
first ship that shall reach 83 N. Lat. 1,000/, 
—85, a further sum of 1,000/ —87, a fur- 
ther sum of 1,6002,—88, a further sum of 
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1,000/.—89, or beyond, a further sum of 


1,0002, 
Thursday, March 15. 

As two young gentlemen, brothers, 
were amusing themselves by firing at a 
mark with a pistol, in their garden, at 
Palmer’s-terrace, Holloway, unfortunately 
one of them shot too high; and the ball 
entered the eye of a young lady, Miss 
Radford, while standing at the drawing- 
room window in an opposite house. The 
ball has not yet been extracted, and the 
lady’s recovery is of course despaired of. 
The young men are both in custody. 

Saturday, March 17. 

The new Comet came to its perihelium, 
namely, within fourteen degrees of the - 
sun. It bas only lessened its right as- 
cension half a degree, and its North de- 
clination four-fifths of a degree since the 
evening of the 24th of February, when it 
was first seen here; but by the annual 
motion of the earth, its distance from the 
sun is decreased about 16°. Now it is 
advanced too far in the solar rays to al- 
low us to make correct observations on 
its position. 

The Commissioners for building New 
Churches have made their first Report ; 
from which it appears, that 85 New 
Churches or Chapels are to be built, fur- 
nishing sittings to 144,190 persons, at the 
probable expence of 1,068,000/. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lang Tueatne. 

Feb. 21. Conscience ; or, The Bridal 
Night, a Tragedy, by Mr. Haines. It 
was performed with the most brilliant and 
merited success. The interest never flags, 
and the poetry is of a very high order. 

March 8. Mr. Tibbs, a one-act'piece, 
founded on a character in Goldsmith’s 
Essays; but so poorly made up, that it 
was laid by after the third night. 





Covent Garpen THEATRE, 

Feb. 20. Don John; or, The Two Vio- 
lettas, an Operatic Drama, taken from 
* The Chances,’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and interspersed with music. Good sing- 
ing and good acting have rendered this an 
attractive performance. 

Feb. 23. Henriette ; or, The Farm of 
Senage, a Drama. It is, however, merely 
another version of the Therese, which was 
brought out on the 2d at Drury Lane. 
Both are translations from the French. 
Very successful. 

March 8. Kenilworth. The story is 
well-known, and the scenery and machi- 
nery were good; but it was not very ju- 
diciously dramatised; and the subject 
had been pre-occupied and exhausted by 
Minor Theatres. It was performed four 
nights. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


rr 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

Feb. 20. Vice Admiral Sir G. Martin to 
be a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath ; and Mr, R. Donkin, jun. Hanoverian 
Consul at Mount’s Bay, co. Cornwall. 

Feb. 24, Marquis of Graham sworn of 
the Privy Council ; and Sir R. Brownrigg 
and Sir G. Martin invested with the en- 
sigos of Knights Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath ; and A. Wood, esq. Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George of the lonian Islands 
Knighted. 

Feb, 27. John Webb, esq. Director Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance Medical Depart- 
ment at Woolwich, Knighted. 

March3. 44th Foot—Lieut. Col. G. T. 
Napier, from the 3d Foot Guards, to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Sir G. H. F. Berkeley, 
who exchanges. 

March 10. Lord F. Paulett, a Page of 
Honour, v. A. R. Wellesley, esq. promoted. 

March 13, Rt. Hon. Francis Earl of 
Wemyss, to be Lieutenant and Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Peebles. 

March 24. This Gazette contains a 
Proclamation, giving legal currency to 
the new Silver Coinage; and an Order 
in Council for continuing in force, until 
further orders, the provisions of the 58th 
George III. with regard to the Import and 
Export Trade of the Port of St. Andrew’s, 
New Brunswick, with any Foreign State in 
amity with his Majesty. It further noti- 
fies, that A. Caldecot, esq. of the Lodge, 
Rugby, has been appointed Sheriff of 
Warwickshire, in the room of W. Wither- 
ing, esq. of the Larches. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 27. New Ross—F, Leigh, esq. of 
Rosegarland, co. Wexford, vice Carroll, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Plympton Earle—W. G. Paxton, esq. of 
Watford-place, Herts, v. Boswell, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 


Dumbarion—J. Buchanan, esq. of Ar- 
doch, vice Colquhoun, dec. 





EccresiastTicaL Pr eFeRMENTs. 

Rev. Samuel Butler, D. D. Head Master 
of Shrewsbury School, to the Archdea- 
conry of Derby. 

Rev. Dr. Lawrence Gardener, St. Phil- 
lip’s R. Birmingham. 

Rev. William Henry Galfiders Mann, 
B. A. Bowdon V. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Mayo, M. A. Ozleworth R, 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Henry Wm. Rous Birch, Yoxford 
V. and Bedfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Sterling Moseley Westhorp, Sib:on 
V. with Peasenhall Chap. Suffolk. 

Rev. Frederick Corsellis, M. A. Fin- 
grinhoe V. Essex, 

Rev. J. Townsend, Taunton St. James’s 
Curacy, Somersetshire, vice Luxton, dec, 

Rev, W. Jennings, Baydon Chapelry, 
Wilts. 

Rev. Matthew Barnett, North Willing- 
ham V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. Musgrove, A. M. Whitkirk V. 
Yorkshire. 

The Rev. Charles Goddard, of Christ 
College, Archdeacon and Prebendary of 
the Cathedral Charch of Lincoln, and one 
of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, ap- 
pointed to the Degree of M. A. by Decree 
of Convocation. 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. R. R. Bloxham, B. A. (of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford), Master of Guilsbo- 
rough School, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. T. Law (son of the Bishop of 
Chester) Master of St. John’s Hospital, 
Lichfield. 

Rev. Mr. Sissons, Head Master, and the 
Rev. Richard Thomas, Under Master, of 
Liocoln Free Grammar School. 

Rev. Richard Porter, Master of Chapter 
Grammar School, Bristol, 


i 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 21. Ia Berkeley-square, Lady 
Harriet Paget, a daughter.— At Dover, 
the wife of Capt. Duncan Grant, Royal 
Artillery, a son.—28, The Lady of Sir 
Compton Domville, bart. M. P. a son. 

March 3. At Hopetoun House, the 
Countess of Hopetoun, ason.—4. At Eagle- 
horst, the Countess of Cavan, a daughter. 
—6. In Lower Brook-street, the Cougtess 

Gewr. Mae. March, 1821. 
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of Compton, a son.—8, In Pall-mall, Lady 
Fitzroy Somerset, ason.—10. In Stratton- 
street, Lady Jane Peel, a daughter.—At 
the White Lodge, Richmond Park, the 
Lady of Hon. and Rev. George Pellew, a 
daughter.—16. In George-street, Hanover- 
square, Lady Copley, a daughter.—18. 
At Kensington, the Lady of H. J. De 
Costa, a son. : 
MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


—_ 


July 15. AtCalcutta, Thomas Bridges, 
esq. Commander of the Caledonia, to Ma- 
rianne, daughter of late C. Allen, esq. 
surgeon, Market Harborough. 

Feb. 8. At Aberdeen, Thomas Luins- 
den, esq. of E. 1. Company’s Military Ser- 
vice; to dau. of J. Burnett, esq. of Elrick. 

13. Rev. R. G. Jeston, to Lettice Jane, 
daughter of the late James Torre, esq. of 
Snydale Hall, Yorkshire. 

George Wm. Sanders, ésq. of Lincola’s 
Inn, barrister, to Georgiana Frances, dau. 
of Thomas Griffiths, esq. of Pall-mall. 

15. At Paris, Hugh O'Connor, esq. of 
Mountjoy - square, Dublin, to Winifred, 
daughter of Charles Browne Mostyn, esq. 
of Kiddington, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. James Venables, of Buckland 
Newton, Dorset, to Mary Caroline, dau. 
of the late J. Lewis, esq. 

Rey. Lynch Burroughs, of Offiey Place, 
Herts, to Miss Anne Dickie, of Brandsbury, 
Middlesex. ° 

16. Rev. John Harvey Ashworth, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Thomas Hip- 
pon Vavasour, esq. of Rochdale. 

19. Lieut.-co!, Ensor, of the Armagh 
Militia, to Jane, daughter of John Parsons, 
esq. M. P. for King’s County. 

20. Alex. James Mare, esq. of Inner 
Temple, to relict of late W. Markham, 
esq. of Becca, Yorkshire. 

21. Thomas Bolton, esq. nephew and 
heir presumptive to Earl Nelson, to dau. 
of late John Maurice Eyre, esq. of Land- 
ford House, Wiltshire. 

At Bridport, Bowden Gundry, esq. to 
Caroline, dau. of late Joseph Downe, esq. 

22. Rev. G. R. Mountain, Vicar of 
North Kelsey, and son of Bishop of Que- 
bec, to Katherine, dau. of late T. Hinch- 
liff, esq. of Mitcham. 

27. F. Phillippe Hooper, esq. of Thistle 
Grove, Fulham-green, to Rhoda Anne, dau. 
of Charles Griffith, esq. of Knightsbridge 
Green; the former marriage of R. A. 
having been adjudged void. 

At Paris, Capt. Peacocke, R.N. to 
Martha Louisa, dau. of the late G. Dacre, 
esq. of Marwell Honse, Hants. 

G. Wilkins, esq. of Heywood Hall, St. 
George’s, Somerset, to Emma Juliana, 
daughter of G. Robinson, esq. of Baker- 
street, Portman-square. 

Lately. C. D. O. Jephson, esq. of 
Mallow Castle, to Katherine Cecilia Jane, 
dau. of late W. Franks, esq. of Carrig, 
‘both in co. Cork. 

Rev. M. Moore (nephew of Lord Bran- 
don), to widow of Rev. Mr. Leader, Cork. 

Capt. Andrew King, R. N. to Mary, 
dau. of Charles Lewin, esq. both of St. 
Albau’s, 


James, son of Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, 
D. D. (late Vice Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin), and nephew of the Bp. of 
Limerick, to Miss King, of North Pether- 
ton, Somersetshire. 

Marchi. At Battersea, John Church, 
esq. to Margaret, only child of late Peter 
Francis Bourgeois, esq. Merchant, London. 

Thomas Smith, esq. of Russell-square, 
to Miss Addison, of Hornby House, Lan- 
caster, 

Sir H. Pyam, K. T. S. C. B. to Cecilia, 
dau, of late James Jackson, esq. Petersham. 

At Aberdeen, the Rev. Patrick Cheyne, 
to Eliza, dau. of late John Annand, esq. 
of Belmont. 

Rev. Wm. Shove Chalk, of Barton, 
Beds. to Eliza, dau. of Rev. T. Gregory, 
Vicar of Henlow. 

3. At Limerick, Lieut.-col. Stratton, 
to Hon. Catharine Jane Massy, eldest 
dau. of late Lord Clarina. 

6. Francis, eldest son of Francis Glan- 
ville, esq. of Catchfrench, Cornwall, to 
Amabel, dau. of Rt. Hon. Reginald Pole 
Carew. 

Capt. W. Cowper Coles, Royal Lancers, 
to dau. of late G. Butler, esq. Downe, Kent. 

Arthur Latham, esq. to Susanna; and 
John Willis, esq. to Eliza, daughters of 
George Roach, esq, of Everton, near Li- 
verpool, formerly of Lisbon. 

10. Lieut.-col. James Johnstone Coch- 
rane, 3d Guards, to Charlotte, daughter 
of J. Wiltshire, esq. of Shockerwick House, 

Swynfen Jervis, esq. of Darleston Hall, 
Staffordshire, to Jane, dau. of P. N. Ro- 
berts, esq. of Esher. 

Wm. Hodsoll, jun. esq. of South Ash, 
to Amelia, dau. of late W. Kettel, esq. of 
Wateringbury, both in Kent. 

14. Lieut. Robert Barker, R. N. to 
Martha, sister of Charles Hamilton, esq, 
of Sudbury Grove. 

15. S. Burr, esq. of Luton, Bedford- 
shire, to Miss Richardson, of Craven-street. 

17. Rev. James Collins, Rector of 
Thorp Abbotts, to Marianne, dau. of late 
Keene Z. Stables,esq. Broad Green Lodge. 

Robert Langford, esq. of Gower-street, 
to Harriet Isabella, dau. of Henry Hanson 
Simpson, esq. of Bath. 

George Stephen, esq. of Broad-street- 
buildings (son of the Master in Chancery), 
to Henrietta, dau. of late Rev. W. Ra- 
venscroft, Prebendary of Rasharkin and 
Rector of Finvoy, of Antrim. 

19, Joho, son of John Fraser, esq. of 
Achnagairn, to Caroline, dau. of the late 
Thomas Malton, esq. 

Wm. Hanbury Jones, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Ian, to Sarah, dau. of Edward Whitaker, 
esq. of Bampton, Oxfordshire, 
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A Menoik of THE LATE Ricut Hon, Wivpraham, Eart or Dysart; 
Wirn Biocrarnicat Notices oF THE ANTIENT FaMILy OF TOLLEMACHE, OF 
HELMINGHAM, IN THE CouNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


March 9. At Ham House, Surrey, in 
the 82d year of his age, the Right Hon. 
Wilbrabam Tollemache, Earl of Dysart, 
and Baron Huntingtour, of the kingdom 
of Scotland, a Baronet, and High Stew- 
ard of the Borough of Ipswich. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 21, 1739, 
and inherited the estates of his mater- 
nal ancestors the Wilbrahams of Wood- 
hey in Cheshire. At an early age he 
was appointed an officer in the Royal 
Navy, which service he soon relinquish- 
‘ed, and entered into the Army. In 1760 
he was promoted to a company in the 
106th regiment of Foot, which he re- 
tained until the reduction of that regi- 
ment in 1763. In 1765 he exchanged 
his balf-pay for a company in the 6th 
regiment of Foot, and was Major of that 
regiment when he quitted the Army, in 
1775. In 1768 he stood a severe con- 
test for the representation of the Bo- 
rough of Ipswich, in which, however, he 
was unsuccessful. On a vacancy, in 
1771, he was chosen a burgess of the 
town of Northampton; and re-chosen 
at the general election in 1774. In 
1780, he was elected a burgess of the 
Borough of Leckrard; and served the 
office of High Sheriff for the County 
Palatine of Chester, in 1785. On the 
death of his brother Lionel, the fourth 
Earl of Dysart, Feb. 22, 1799, he suc- 
ceeded him in the Earldom, and, in 
1806, the gallant Lord Viscount Nel- 
son, in the High Stewardship of the 
Borough of Ipswich. 

During the latter years of bis Lord- 
ship’s life, he withdrew from. all politi- 
cal concerns; mingled seldom in pro- 
miscuous company ; and was rarely or 
ever seen in public, and what is called 
fashionable life. He chiefly divided his 
time between the mansions of Ham, in 
Surrey, of Helmingham in Suffolk, and 
of the beautiful marine villa of Steephill 
in the Isle of Wight. At each of these 
places he resided in a retired, yet dig- 
nified manner, exercising all the bounty 
of old English hospitality, and indulging 
himself in extensive acts and distribu- 
tions of charity. In these retreats, he 

his time in what the world calls 
solitade; but the calm and sequestered 
shades of Helmingham ; the mild beau- 
ties of the gardens at Ham; and the 
grand and romantic seenery of Steep- 


hill, had charms sufficiently attractive 
to rivet his attention, and to recreate 
his hours, Here also he had not only 
his books and his paintings about him, 
but an hospitable and a noble table, at 
which all who were honoured with his 
acquaintance or friendship, were receiv- 
ed with attention, and entertained with 
the heartiest welcome. His proficiency 
in drawing, painting, and the fine arts, 
was considerable ; and to the advance- 
ment and interests of Science, which 
formed, indeed, the chief solace of his 
leisure hours, he paid no inconsiderable 
attention. His Lordship’s manners werd 
highly polished, and of the old school; 
his conversation instructive; his mind 
well-informed; his judgment sound; 
and his —— inflexible and honour- 
able. To the late Countess he was con- 
spicuous ip his attachment; and to the 
close of his life cherished the memory of 
her many great and amiable virtues with 
a singular and unalterable affection. To 
his servants and dependents he was a 
humane and generous,—nay, a noble 
master ; and to his tenants the best and 
most liberal of landlords. His 
therefore, will be severely felt by these, 
as well as by the poor of his immediate 
neighbourhood, in relieving the wants 
of whom he was a most assiduous yet 
unostentatious benefactor. 

His Lordship married, Feb. 4, 1772, 
Anna Maria, the eldest daughter of Da- 
vid Lewis, of Malvern Hall, in the 
county of Warwick, esq. (the sister of 
his brother's wife, the present Countess 
Dowager of Dysart), who died at Hany 
House, Sept. 14, 1804, in the 59th year 
of her age, and was buried with great 
pomp in the vault of his Lordsbip’s an- 
cestors at Helmingham. Her character 
is thus elegantly delineated on her Mo- 
nument in the Church of that parish: 

“* Her death was lamented and re- 
gretted by all, and particularly by her 
afflicted and disconsolate husband, who 
erected this Monument as a mark, faint 
as it is, of his grief and affection; and 
to perpetuate the memory of the most 
excellent of women. Religion, virtue, 
worth, benevolence, charity, beauty, and 
innocence, all these she possessed in an 
eminent degree; and her loss was irre- 
parable to her husband, to ber relations, 
and to her friends.”’ 

Come, 
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Come, Virgins! ere in equal hands ye 
join, [shrine ; 
Come first, and offer at her sacred 
Pray that your vows, like her’s, may be 
return’d, [mourn’d.” 
So lov’d when living, and when dead so 


By the decease of his Lordship, the 
very antient and highly respectable fa- 
mily of Tollemache has become extinct 
in the male line,—a family which has 
flourished in the greatest repute, ‘and in 
an uninterrupted male succession in the 
county of Suffolk, from the arrival of 
the Saxons in this kingdom to the pre- 
sent time; a period of more than 1300 
years. 

Of a family of such high antiquity and 
distinction, and which bas borne so con- 
spicuous a part in the annals and his- 
tory of the County, the Reader of this 
Memoir will surely pardon me, if I in- 
dulge myself in giving a slight account. 
With the native of Suffolk, indeed, so 
long familiarized with the race, it can- 
not fail of interest; for who is there, I 
will ask, sincerely attached to his coun- 
ty, who does not, whilst he peruses these 
“records of Ancestry,” regret the ex- 
tinction of the name of ToLLemacHe? 


** His saltem accumulem donis, et fun- 
gar inani 
Munere.” 

The family of Talmasb, Tollmash, 
Tallemache, Tollemache, or Toedmag 
(as it is spelt in Domesday Book), was 
possessed of lands at Bentley, in the 
hundred of Samford in Suffolk, long be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, where, till 
very lately, was to be seen in the old 
manor house, the following Inscription : 


“When William the Conqueror reign’d 
with great fame, 

Bentley was my seat and Tollemache 
was my name.” 


Hugh.Talmache, who subscribed the 
Charter sans date (about the reign of 
King Stephen) of John de St. Jobn, 
made to Eve, the first abbess of God- 
stow, in Oxfordshire, is perhaps the first 
of the family now on record. He took, 
in his old age, the habits of a monk at 
Gloucester, and gave to that monastery 
a moiety of his town of Hampton, which 
Peter, his son, confirmed in the time of 
Hamlin, the abbot. William Talmache 
gave lands in Bentley and Dodness to 
the Priory of Ipswich, which were con- 
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firmed in the reign of King John. In 
the 25th of Edward J. Sir Hugh de Tal- 
mache held of the Crown the manor of 
Bentley, and the fourth part of the vil- 
lage of Aketon, in the hundred of Ba- 
berg, by Knight’s service. In the 29th 
of the same Monarch, William and John 
Tallemache had summons to attend the 
King at Berwick-upon-T weed, previously 
to his expedition into Scotland. This 
John took the Black Cross; and his 
arms are now remaining in the Minster 
of York. Sir Lionel Tallemache, of 
Bentley, flourished in the reign of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. He mar- 
ried the heiress of Helmingham, 
of Helmingham, in this county, by 
which alliance he acquired that inherit- 
ance, which is still the capital mansion 
of the family. His son, John, was the 
father of Lionel, who was High Sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, the 4th of Henry 
VIII. 1512. In the 38th of that Mo- 
narch, 1546, the King granted him the 
manor of Wansden, with the Rectory 
thereof ; the manor and Rectory of Le 
Church Hey ; and the manors of Bury- 
hall, Wyllows, and Overhall, to hold of 
the Crown by knight’s service. His 
son, Lionel, was knighted, and was 
High Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk in 
1567. In 1561, Queen Elizabeth ho- 
noured Helmingham with her presence, 
and remained there five days, Aug. 14, 
15, 16,17, and 18. Here she was en- 
tertained with great splendour and 
sumptuous hospitality ; and during her 
visit stood godmother to Sir Lionel’s 
son, and presented his mother with a 
lute, which is still preserved in the fa- 
mily. He married Dorothy, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Lord Wentworth, of Net- 
tleshead, and was the father of Sir Lio- 
nel, who was High Sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk in 1593. He was knighted 
also, and married Susanna, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Ambrose Jermyn, of Rush- 
brook, knt. His son, Sir Lionel, was 
High Sheriff of Suffolk in 1609, and was 
advanced to the dignity of a Baronet at 
the first institution of that order, in 
1611, being the twelfth in order of pre- 
cedency, In 1617, he was again High 
Sheriff of Suffolk ; and married Cathe- 
rine, the daughter of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, by Mary his wife, the daugh- 
ter of John, Marquis of Winchester. 
He was succeeded in title and estate by 
his son Sir Lionel *, knt. and bart. who 








* Betham, in his “‘ Baronetage,” vol. V. App. p. 76, makes a most unaccount- 


able mistake in his Life of this Sir Lionel. 


He states, that he “‘ was found dead in 


his tent at Tilbury Camp, Sept. 16, 1640, zt. 49, where he went with the Suffolk 


Knights to oppose the Armada.” 


Now the Camp at Tilbury was formed in 1588, 


jong before Sir Lionel] was born. Neither will this historical anecdote apply tothe 
grandfather 
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lived in great honour and esteem in the 
county. He was one of the burgesses 
of Oxford in the 18th of James |. and 
the 3d of CharlesI, He married Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of John Lord Stan- 
hope of Harrington, and was succeeded 
by his son, Sir Lionel, who married Eut- 
ZABETH (afterwards the second wife of 
John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale), 
the daughter and heiress of William 
Murray, the first Earl of Dysart. His 
son, Sir Lionel, the fourth Baronet, on 
the death of his motherin 1696, became, 
by the laws of Scotland, the second Eart 
or Dysart. During her life-time, he 
enjoyed the title of Baron Huntingtour, 
and was elected a burgess of Oxford in 
1678, and again in 1685. He was chosen 
a Knight of the Shire for the County of 
Suffolk, in 1698; and re-chosen in 1700 
_ ‘and 1701. On the accession of Queen 
Anne, he was offered the patent of a 
Barony of England, which he declined ; 
and was a fourth time elected a Knight 
of the Shire for the County, in the first 
Parliament of her Majesty, in 1702. He 
was re-chosen in 1705* and 1707; but, 
in consequence of the Act of Union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, being no 
longer a commoner of Great Britain, a 
new writ was ordered Nov. 10, 1707. 
He married, in 1680, Grace, the eldest 
daughter and coheir, with her sister 
Mary (the wife of Richard Newport, Earl 
of Bradford), of Sir Thomas Wilbraham 
of Woodhey, in the county palatine of 
Chester, bart. by Elizabeth, the only 
daughter and heir of Edward Mitton, of 
Weston under Lyziard, in the county of 
Stafford, esq. By this alliance, the fa- 
wily of Tollemache became possessed of 
the seat of Woodhey and the Cheshire 
estates. He was Lord Lieutenant, Cus- 
tos Rotulorum, and Vice Admiral of the 
County of Suffolk ; and also High Stew- 
ard of the Borough of Ipswich, to which 
situation he was appointed in 1703. The 
second brother of this Earl was Zhomas 
Tollemache, a gallant and distinguished 
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officer in the Army. His talents and 
education were improved by travel, in 
which he spent several years ; and after 
he entered the Army, he distinguished 
himself so much by skill and bravery, as 
to attain the rank of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral. He was appointed Colonel of the 
Coldstream Regiment of Guards, and 
exerted himself with bravery 
at the passage over the Shannon, the 
taking ef Athlone, and in the battle of 
Agbriv. He attended King William to 
Flanders, and at the battle of Luxem- 
bourg brought off the English Foot with 
prudence, resolution, and success. But 
in 1693, in the unfortunate attempt to 
destroy the harbour of Brest, he was 
shot in the thigh, and died of the wound 
in a few days. Bp. Burnet represents 
him as a brave and generous man, and 
an exeellent officer ; and Dr. Brady says, 
that be was ‘ singularly remarkable for 
all the accomplishments of a gentleman : 
his conversation familiar and engaging ; 
his wit lively and penetrating ; his judg- 
ment solid and discerning ; and all these 
adorned with a graceful person, a cheer- 
ful aspect, and an inviting air. And, if 
we consider him as a soldier, he was vi- 
gorous and active ; surprisingly brave in 
the most dangerous emergencies, and 
eagerly catching at all opportunities, in 
which he might signalize his courage, 
without forfeiting his judgment. In 
short, he may justly be characterized 
under the titles of a complete gentle- 
man, a zealous lover of his country, and 
an excellent General.” He was-a firm 
friend and supporter of the glorious Re- 
volution, and of the best interests of the 
kingdom. A fine engraving of him by 
Houbraken is in the Collection of Birch’s 
Illustrious Characters. 

The Earl deceased Feb. 3, 1726; and 
on his monument at Helmingham is the 
following eulogium: “ In Parliament he 
distinguished bimself with no less wis- 
dom than eloquence, being much for the 
prerogative of the Crown, and ever for 








grandfather of this Sir Lionel, as he was living in 1691; unless the Camp at Tilbury 


was kept up long after the defeat of the Armada. 


In pointing out this error,— 


this lapsus calami, I cannot refrain from acknowledging my obligations, and pay- 
ing my tribute of praise to the merits of that excellent work,—a work which dis- 
plays an uncommon industry, and a general correctness, as well as the most inde- 
fatigable labour, in the dry, difficult, and toilsome science of Genealogy ;—a work 
which was compiled, not in a place where immediate access could be had to books 
of reference, in order to settle a doubtful date, or correct an erroneous transcript ; 
but in a retired and sequestered village, remote both from public libraries and from 
oral communication ; amid the vexatious toil of a village school, and the intervals 
of ministerial avocations. And what has been the reward?—Proh pudor! a 


country curacy ! 


* This election was sharply contested. Lord Dysart was the seeond on the poll, 
and had 2877 votes; Sir Robert Davers, bart. 2883; Sir Dudley Cullum, bart. 
2586 ; and Sir Samue! Barnardiston, bart. 2310. 


the 
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the liberty of his country; 60 as to speak 
and vote for keeping up an equal poise 
between both, according to our happy 
established Constitution; which vigi- 
lant attention, and steady attachment 
to the real welfare and true interest of 
it, as well in time of peace as when at 
war with the common enemy of his na- 
tion, gained him the public acknowledg- 
ment, as well as the just approbation of 
his constituents.”” He was succeeded 
by his grandson Lionel, the third Earl, 
who was created a Knight Companion 
of the most antient and most noble Or- 
der of the Thistle, in 1743. He married 
in 1731, Lady Grace Carteret, the eldest 
daughter of John, the first Earl of Gran- 
ville, by whom he had fourteen children. 
In 1729, be was elected High Steward 
of the Borough of Ipswich. His Lord- 
ship died in 1770, and was succeeded by 
his son Lionel, the fourth Earl, who 
married, first, Oct. 2, 1760, Charlotte, 
one of the daughters of the Hon, Sir 
Robert Walpole, K. B. a son of Robert, 
the first Earl of Orford, and sister of her 
R. H, the Duchess of Gfoucester; she 
died without issue at Ham House, Sept. 
5, 1789: and secondly, April 29, 1791, 
Magdalene, the daughter of David Lewis, 
of Malvern Hall, in the county of War- 
wick, esq. who is now living, and uni- 
versally respected; but by whom he had 
no issue. It was reported of this Lord 
that he returned the following answer 
to his Majesty’s most gracious intima- 
tion of his intention to take a breakfast 
at Petersham: ‘‘ Whenever my house 
becomes a public spectacle, his Majesty 
shall certainly have the first view.” 

His Lordship dying at Ham House, 
Feb. 22, 1799, in the 63d year of his age, 
was buried with great funeral pomp at 
Helmingham, and was succeeded in the 
honours and estates by his brother Wii- 
braham, the late and fifth Earl of Dy- 
Sart, 

The premature fate of the late Lord’s 
three brothers was most melancholy and 
unfortunate; and is pathetically alluded 
to in the elegant inscription which com- 
memorates the decease of Lionel Robert 
Tollemache, the only son of one of them, 

* (vis. the Hon. John Tollemache), an En- 
sign in the Ist regiment of Guards; who, 
accompanying his regiment to Flanders, 
on the breaking out of the late war with 
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France, was killed by the bursting of a 
shell before Valenciennes, July 14, 1793, 
in an assault made previously to the 
surrender of that town. 

**His death was the more unfortu: 
nate, as he was the only British officer 
killed on that oceasion. He was a youth 
of uncommon promise ; but to bis family 
his loss was irreparable! for, by that fa- 
tal event, it became extinct in the male 
line. But THE NAME OF TOLLEMACHR 
HAS BEEN UNFORTUNATE ! The fatherand 
two uncles of this valiant youth, like 
himself, lost their lives prematurely, in 
the service of their country.. His uncle, 
the Hon. George Tollemache, was killed 
by falling from the mast-head of the 
Modeste man-of-war, at sea; his father, 
the Hon. John Tollemache*, was killed 
in a duel at New York ; and another of 
his uncles, the Hon. William Tollemache, 
was lost in the Repulse frigate in a hur- 
ricane, in the Atlantic Ocean. So many 
instances of disaster are rarely to be 
met with in the same family.” 

By the laws of Scotland, Lady Louisa 
Manners, his Lordship’s surviving sister, 
succeeds, as the elder branch, to the 
titles. She was born in 1745, and mar- 
ried, in August 1765, John Manners of 
Grantham Grange, in the county of Lin- 
coln, esq. a natural son of Lord William 
Manners, the second son of the second 
Duke of Rutland, and who died Sept. 
22, 1792. By him she has issue three 
sons and four daughters ; the eldest of 
whom, Sir William Manners, of Buck- 
minster, in the county of Leicester, was 
created a Baronet, Jan, 5, 1793; and in 
1790, married Catherine, the third and 
youngest daughter of Francis Grey, of 
Lehena, in the county of Cork, the au- 
thoress of a Volume of Poems; .and by 
her has issue four sons and five daugh- 
ters. 

The younger branch of the family are 
the issue of his Lordship’s youngest sis- 
ter Lady Jane, who married, first, the 
23d of Oct. 1771, John Delap Halliday, 
of Castlemains, in the Stewartry of Kir- 
cudbright, and of the Leasowes (Shen- 
stone’s) in Shropshire, and who by him 
had issue John Halliday, esy. Admiral of 
the Royal Navy, who married July 28, 
1797, Lady Elizabeth Stratford, the eld- 
est daughter of John, Earl of Aldbo- 
rough, by whom he bas a numerous is- 





* The quarrel originated in a Sonnet, written by Capt. Pennington, of the 
Guards, which Captain Tollemache considered as reflecting on the supposed wit of 
his Lady. After firing a brace of pistols each, without effect, they drew their 


swords, 


Capt. Tollemache was run through the heart, and Capt. Pennington re- 


ceived seven wounds so severe, that his life was despaired of for some time after. 
Capt. Tollemache’s Lady was Lady Bridget Henley, the daughter of Robert, the 
first Earl of Northington, and relict of the Hon, George Fox Lane. 
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sue; William, who died in 1806; Fran- 
cis, a Captain in the Royal Navy ; and 
Charlotte, married to Henry Wolseley, 
esq. the third son of Sir William Wolse- 
ley, of Wolseley in Staffordshire, bart. 
At his death, Lady Jane married, se- 
condly, March 4, 1802, D. Ferry, 
esq. and died the 28th of Aug. following. 

The descent through the female line 
of this antient family is as follows, viz. : 
Helmingham, Lowth, Joice, Wentworth, 
Jermyn, Cr ell, Stanhope, Murray, 
Wilbraham, Carteret, and Clutterbuck. 

Titles. —Earl of Dysart, Baron Hunt- 
ingtour of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and a Baronet of England. 

Creations.—A Baronet of England, at 
the first institution of that dignity, May 
22, 1611; Earl of Dysart in the county 
of Fife, and Lord Huntingtour in the 
eounty of Perth, by patent, dated at Ox- 
ford, Aug. 3, 1643 ; and by a new patent, 
with the former precedency, dated at 
Whitehall, Dec. 5, 1670, to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Dysart, in these terms, viz. : 
“ Ac ejus proli, qui per eam nominabitur 
et dignabitur heres ad succedendum et 
dicto titulo et dignitati, scripto et no- 
minatione, per eam quovis tempore ejus 
vitee subscribenda, ac heredibus ex cor- 
pore dicti prolis (natu-maxima omni- 
modo succeden. absque divisione si fue- 
rit femella), quibus deficientibus, et si 
nulla talis nominatio facta fuerit, vel 
postquam fuerit, per eam retractabitur, 
tunc in eo casu dicte Comitisse bere- 
dibus quibuscunque, natu-maxima omni 
succeden, absque divisione.”’ : 

Arms of Murray.—Azure, an imperial 
crown Or, between three stars Argent, 
within a double tressure, flowered and 
counterflowered of the second.—Crest : 
A mermaid holding a mirror in her right 
hand, and in her left a comb, all proper. 
—Supporters : Two lions Gules, collared 
Azure, charged with three stars Argent. 
—Motto: Tout Prest. 

Arms of Tollemache.—Argent, a fret 
Sable.—Crest : A horse’s head couped 
Argent, between two wings erect Or,— 
Supporters: Two antelopes proper, at- 
tired and unguled Or.—Motto: Confido, 





The chief seats of the family are Hel- 
mingham in Suffolk, about six miles from 
Ipswich, a quadrangular structure, with 
a court-yard in the centre, built about 


the time of Henry VIII. It contains 
some fine paintings, and many antient 
and highly curious portraits; a li- 
brary, chiefly of early printed books, and 
a considerable collection of old armour. 
The house, completely surrounded by a 
moat filled with water, is approached by 
two draw-bridges, which still continue to 
be drawn up every night. The park, 
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comprehending 400 acres, contains some 
of the finest oak trees in the 
The Church, which adjoins the park; 
contains many splendid memorials of 
the Tollemache family. 

Ham House, in the parish of Peter- 
sham, in the county of Surrey, was first 
erected by Sir Thomas Vavasor, and 
came in 1651 into the possession of Sir 
Lionel Tollemache, bart. After his 
death it underwent great alterations, 
and many additions were made to it by 
his widow ; but it is said to have been 
finished at a very great expense in the 
taste of that time by Charles If. Here, 
as it is reported, the Cabal held their 
meetings. The ceilings are painted by 
Verrio, and the apartments ornamented 
with massy magnificence. The furni- 
ture is very rich ; the very bellows and 
brushes in some of the rooms being of 
solid silver, or of silver fillagree. In the 
centre of the house is a large hall, sur- 
rounded with an open gallery. The bal- 
lustrades of the grand staircase, which 
is remarkably spacious and substantial, 
are of walnut-tree, and ornamented with 
military trophies. On the West side of 
the house is a gallery, ninety-two feet in 
length, hung with portraits. This man- 
sion contains many fine paintings by the 
old and modern masters, among which 
the works of Vandeveldt, Wouvermans, 
Cornelius Jansen, Sir Peter Lely, Van- 
dyke, Hoskin, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
are conspicuous. 

Steephill, in the Isle of Wight, a beau- 
tiful marine villa, was built by the late 
Hans Stanley, esq. when Governor of the 
Isle. It stands on one of those dismem- 
bered rocks which are frequent here, 
nearly half way down between the base 
of the precipice and the sea ; and though 
small, is fitted up with great elegance. 
Some beautiful sea-pieces by Vander- 
veldt ornament the interior. The cliffs, 
which are here covered with shrubs and 
coppice wood, afford a fine and um- 
brageous canopy over the walks that 
have been formed beneath. The grounds 
are laid out with great taste. 

The mansion of Woodhey, in Cheshire, 
is now converted into a farm-house. 

Ipswich, March 14. J. F. 


Baroness DUNALLEY. 

Lately. Died at Bath, the Right Hon. 
Catherine Baroness Dunalley. Her La- 
dyship was the second daughter and co- 
heiress of Francis Sadleir, esq. of Sope- 
well Hall, co. Tipperary (lineally de- 
scended from the eminent statesman, 
Sir Ralph Sadleir, knt. banneret); mar- 
ried, first, John Bury, esq. nephew and 
heir of Charles Moore, Earl of Charle- 
ville, by whom she had issue Charles 

William 








William Bury, in whose person the Earl- 
dom of Charleville has been revived ; 
secondly, Jan. 6, 1766, Henry Prittie, 
Lord Dunalley, by whom she had issue 
Henry, the present Baron, and the Hon. 
Francis Aldborough Prittie, M. P. 





Viscount CHETWYND. 

Feb. 27. In Bolton-row, the Right 
Hon. Richard Chetwynd, Viscount Chet- 
wynd, of Beerhaven, co. Cork, and Ba- 
ron of Rathdowne, co. Dublin. The fa- 
mily is of great antiquity in the county 
of Salop, taking their surname from 
Chetwynd in that county; and was en- 
nobled in 1717.—The late Viscount was 
born Sept. 29, 1757 ; succeeded his fa- 
ther William, fourth Viscount Nov. 12, 
1791; married, July 30, 1791, Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Tho. 
Cartwright, of Ayno, co. Northampton, 
esq. by whom he had a numerous family. 
He is succeeded by his son Richard-Wal- 
ter, now sixth Viscount. 





Evector or HESSE CASSEL. 

Feb. 27. In consequence of an apo- 
plectic fit, in his 78th year, his Serene 
and Royal Highness William, Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, born June 3, 1743; mar- 
ried Sept. 1, 1764, Wilhelmina Carolina, 
daughter of Frederick V. King of Den- 
mark ; by whom he had issue, 1. Maria 
Duchess of Anhalt, Sept. 14, 1768; 2. 
Caroline, Duchess of Saxe Gotha, July 
11, 1771; 3. William, now Elector of 
Hesse, born July 28, 1777, who married 
Feb. 13, 1797, Augusta, daughter of 
William II. King of Prussia, by whom 
he has issue.—The late Elector was im- 
mensely rich, In his private treasury 
was found a sum of 12,000,000 francs 
in specie, Of this sum 10 millions were 
destined to be sent to M. Rothschild, at 
Franckfort, to be employed for the se- 
cond loan negotiated by that banker on 
account of Austria. 





Sir C. W. Rouse Boucuton, Bart. 

Feb. 28. In Devonshire Place, Sir 
Charles William Rouse Boughton, bart. 
He was the sixth child of Shuckburgh 
Boughton, esq. eldest surviving son of 
Sir Wm. Boughton, fourth Baronet, by 
his second marriage with Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Charles Shuckburgh, 
bart. He succeeded his brother Sir 
Edward, the eighth Baronet, in Jan. 
1794; as Sir Edward did his second 


cousin Sir Theodosius Edward Annesley 
Boughton, in 1780. The sudden death 
of Sir Theodosius, at Lawford Hall, 
on the 29th of Aug. 1780, then in his 
twenty-first year, created such strong 
suspicions, that the body was taken up 
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for examination, after it had been depo- 
sited in the family vault at Newbold ; and 
in pursuance of the verdict of a Coroner's 
Inquest, Mr. Donellan (who had married 
Theodosia the sister of Sir Theodo- 
sius) was committed to prison at War- 
wick ; where he was, on the 29th of 
March following, indicted for the sup- 
posed murder, before Mr. Justice Buller; 
was found guilty, after a trial which 
lasted 12 hours, and executed at War- 
wick, April 2, 1781. (See vol. L. 445; 
LI. 156. 190. 209.) 

The late Baronet took the name and 
arms of Rouse in 1768, on succeeding to 
an estate in Worcestershire. After spend- 
ing much of his early life in India, he 
was elected Member for Evesham in 
1780, and again in 1784, in which year 
he was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Controul for India Affairs. In 1791 
he was created a Baronet, by the title of 
Sir Charles William Boughton Rouse, 
of Rouse-Lench, in Worcestershire, and 
of Downton Hall, in Salop; but on suc- 
ceeding to the family baronetage, he re- 
sumed his original surname. In 1796 
he was elected for Bramber, but vacated 
his seat in 1799, on being appointed one 
of the Commissioners for auditing the 
public accounts. He married, in 1782, 
Catharine, only daughter and heiress of 
William Pearce Hall, of Downton Hall, 
in Salop, esq.; by whom he had issue 
Catharine-Maria, who died in her in- 
fancy ; Louisa, Caroline, and William- 
Edward. 





GeorGE FREDERICK GRAND, Eso. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
course of the last year, George Frederick 
Grand, Esq. This gentleman was a na- 
tive of Switzerland ; his father resided 
at Lausanne; and at an early age con- 
signed him to a cheese-factor, who re- 
sided at that time in Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street, with whom his father 
was ted in b 3 here be re- 
mained for sume time in the capacity 
of clerk; but not liking this avocation, 
he obtained the appointment of a cadet, 
and proceeded to India, where he ar- 
rived soon after the memorable battle 
of Plassey. He served in the Army for 
seven years, and at length obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant; but in consequence 
of bodily infirmity (a rupture), was ob- 
liged to telinquish a military life, and 
turn his attention to the civil service. 
He succeeded in obtaining the situation 
of a writer, from which station he rose 
progressively to the post of Judge, Ma- 
gistrate, and Collector, of a district (Tir- 
hoot); with which lucrative situations 
he combined that of indigo planter. At 
this period of his fortune, the affair be- 
tween 
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tween his wife* and the late Sir Philip 
Francis took place, for which he brought 
an action in the Court of Justice at Cal- 
cutta, and obtained a verdict, awarding 
him a considerable sum for damages.— 
In a Memoir of his Life, which he pub- 
lished at the Cape, a few years since, he 
gives a most circumstantial and minute 
account of the above affair, and the train 
of events that arose from it. Various 
investigations having taken place into 
the conduct of the East India Com- 
pany’s servants, Mr. Grand was included 
amongst a number of persons who were 
displaced from office. After this adverse 
turn, he returned to Switzerland, where 
he resided for some time ; but not be- 
ing able to reconcile himself to his situ- 
ation, he made overtures to his wife for 
a reconciliation ; and, through her in- 
terest, obtained from Buonaparte the 
situation of Counsellor of State to the 
Batavian Republic at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and political adviser to the Dutch 
General Jansen, in which situation he 
was found at the capture of the Cape by 
General Sir David Baird. Here his pub- 
lic career being stopped, he was obliged 
ever after to depend on his relatives for 


support. 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 15, AT Madras, Richard Jebb, esq. 


$820. 
co. Derby. 

Dec. 4. At his seat, Milbank, co. 
Kildare, Ireland, io his 84th year, 
Charles Annesly, of Ballysax, esq. (whose 
death was slightly noticed in our last 
volume, p. 572). With him became ex- 
tinct the eldest branch of the family of 
Annesly, which had formerly enjoyed the 
rank and titles of Earl of Anglesea in Eng- 
land, and of Viscount Valentia in Ireland. 
He possessed that highest nobility which 
is conferred by a protracted life of un- 
deviating rectitude, and the practice of 
all Christian virtues—these qualities sup- 
plied an unceasing cheerfulness of mind, 
diffusing happiness to all around, and 
ensuring to himself the most sincere per- 
sonal attachment. 

Dec... At the Cape of Good Hope, W. 
E. Rees, esq. Bengal Civil Establishment, 
Secoud Judge in the Courts of Sudder 
Dewannee and Nizamut Adaqet. 


LL.D. late of Tapton-grove, 





* She was the daughter of Monsieur 
Perée, Harbour Master of Port Louis 
in the Isle of France; and after her di- 
vorce from Mr. Grand, went to France, 
was introduced to the Court of Buona- 
parte, and became the confidential friend 
and companion of the late Empress Jo- 
sephine. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1821. 
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1821, Jan. 18. Al Steetoa-hall, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in his 25th 
year, Thomas-Charles Garforth, esq. son 
of the late Thomas Garforth, esq. and 
nephew of Sir James Graham, of Ne- 
therby, co. Cumberland, bart. 

Jan. $1. At Rome, in his 72d year, 
Cardinal Anthouy-Maria-Doria Pampbili. 

Feb. 8. In Fitzgibbon-street, Mount. 
joy-square, Dublin, aged 87, A. Wor- 
thington, esq. late Secretary to the Board 
of Excise. 

Feb. 10. At Caerwent, near Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire, at the great age of 107, 
Charles King, a labourer. He was a re- 
markably healthy man, and until the last 
two years, worked on the road as a stone- 
breaker. 

Major Jas. T. Cowper, Royal Artillery. 

Feb, 12. At York, aged 68, Francis 
Constable, esq. of Burton Constable and 
Wycliffe-hall. Though possessed of an al- 
most princely income, the chief (we may 
add, the only) enjoyment he found in riches, 
was to benefit and relieve the wants of others, 
He has often been heard to bless and praise 
Divine Providence for giving him not only 
the means, but also the will of serving his 
fellow-creatures, He found more diffi- 
culty in refusing, than many had in be- 
stowing a favour. Every tale of woe, 
from whatever distant quarter it came, 
spoke irresistibly to his heart; and many 
who knew nothing of him but from his ex- 
tensive charities, will have to bewail the 
loss of their common Benefactor. He 
looked upon himself in the light of a 
Steward under Divine Providence, and 
acted through life as such. Sir Thomas 
Clifford, of Tixal, co, Stafford, bart. suc- 
ceeds to the property of Burton Constable 
and Wycliffe-hall. 

At Invercoe, in Glencoe, Donald Mac 
Donald, esq. . 

Feb. 13, At Combermere Abbey, in his 
20th year, the Hon. R. H,. S, Cotton, son 
of Lord Combermere, by the Lady A. M. 
Cotton, sister to the Duke of Newcastle, 

Aged 64, Mrs. Birch, relict of Mr. Birch, 
farmer, of Framsden, Suffolk, surviving 
him only nine weeks and four days ; what 
adds to the loss of their survivors is, their 
having since Jan. 1817, followed to the 
grave, a sister, brother, brother-in-law, 
and a niece, all in the prime of life. 

At Bury St. Edmund, aged 79, John 
Watling, gent. formerly of Bacton. 

In Dean-street, Soho, Colonel Hamlet 
Wade, C.B. late of the 2d Battalion of 
his Majesty’s Rifle Brigade. — He had 
served in the Army 21 years. 

Feb. 14. At North Cockerington, near 
Lowth, aged 100, Mr. Jesse Foster.—He 
retained his mental faculties entire till the 
day of his death, and was confined by 
illness only one day. 

Feb. 
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Fed. 15. At Eltham, aged 81, the Rev. 
Dr. Wilgress, Rector of Rawreth, Essex, 
and late Reader at the Temple Charch.— 
He was formerly Fellow of Pembroke-hall, 
Camb. B.A. 1762, M.A. 1765, D.D. 1777. 

In his 67th year, Mr. Wm. Duncan, 
jeweller, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly : he possessed a fine 
taste as a connoisseur and a collector of 
coins and curiosities of every description. 

Feb. 16. At his house, near the Chapel, 
in the City-road, aged 73, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Benson, formerly of St. Edmund-hall, 
Oxford, and a distinguished Preacher and 
Writer, for more than half a century, 
among the Wesleyan Methodists. — His 
body was interred in the burial-ground 
belonging to the City-road Chapel. About 
120 mourners followed the corpse, con- 
sisting of travelling or local Preachers, 
Stewards of the Wesleyan Societies, &c. 
Their large Chapel was filled by an au- 
dieace deeply attentive. The funeral ser- 
vice was read by the Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
President of the Methodist Conference, 
and an Address delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, who bore testimony to 
the great talents, learning, and usefulness 
of the deceased. 

At Haresfield, near Gloucester, the 
wife of the Rev. Archdeacon Rudge, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Hereford. 

Feb. 19. In the 41st year of his age, 
Mr. I. B. Lynch, a surgeon of consider- 
able eminence, and of extensive practice, 
at Great Dunmow, Essex, leaving an ami- 
able widow and ten children to bemoan 
the absence of a most tender and affec- 
tionate husband and parent. The re- 
spectable inhabitants of Great Dunmow, 
and of those places in its environs where 
Mr. Lynch practised, have opened a sub- 
scription to provide for his orphan children. 

The widow of George Osbaldeston, esq. 
of Hutton Bushell Hall, Yorkshire. She 
was daughter of the late Sir Thos. Head, 
of Langley Hall, Berkshire, and sister of 
Sir Walter James, bart. 

Feb. 20. At Featherstone Cottage, 
Turnham Green, the lady of Sir Jobn Carr, 
of New Norfolk-street. 

At Leeds, aged 67, G, Goodman, esq. 

At his residence at Rigacre, near Hales 
Owen, in his 80th year, Walter Woodcock, 
esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices’ of the 
Peace for the county of Salop. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Theodosia Lady 
Dowager Monson, widow of John, the se- 
cond Lord Mouson, in the 96th year of her 
age. She was the daughter of Johan Mad- 
dison, of Harpswell in Lincolnshire, esq. ; 
was married June 23, 1752 ; and had issue 
John third Lord Monson, and nine other 
children. She lived twelve years after her 
great-grandson, the present Lord, suc- 
ceeded to the title! 


[Mareh, 


At Bath, Thos. Macdonald, esq. for- 
merly of Hinde-street, London, late First 
Commissioner of the Board for deciding on 
the claims of British subjects upon the 
American Government. 

In York-street, Lieut, Gen. Wm. Pop- 
ham, many years inthe East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At the Lodge in Ware Park, aged 80, 
James Webb; having completed sixty 
years in the service of the family of that 
place, as coachman, he carried to his 
grave the regret of the family, his fellow 
servants, aod all who knew him. 

Feb. 22. The Rev. John Grubb, of 
Presteigne, Radnorshire. . 
Feb. 23. Alicia Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Higgins, esq.of Bryanston-square. 

At Rome, aged 25, Mr.- John Keats, 
the Péet. 

At Rockingham, in Ireland, in his 88th 
year, Hon. Colonel King, brother of Ed- 
ward Earl of Kingston, and uncle to the 
present Earl.—Colonel King was Governor 
of the county of Sligo. His charitable do- 
nations in the town of Balina alone, are 
said to have amounted regularly to at 
least 2000/. a year. 

23. At Islington, in his 20th year, Wil- 
son, younger son of Mr. Thomas Evans, 
late of Middle Soughton, co. Flint; and 
on the 25th, in London, in his 64th year, 
Mr. John Evans, uncle to the above. 

Feb, 24, At Woolwich, in his 83d year, 
Lieut. Gen. George Rochfort, Chief Fire 
Master to the Royal Laboratory. 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs. Col- 
lias, in Lower Brook-street, Ipswich, Mrs. 
Jopling, aged 78. 

At Bourdeaux, Rob. Harding Evans, 
esq. editor of the Parliamentary Reports 
for 1818 and 1819, &c. 

Feb. 25. At Mile-end, in her 68th 
year, Mrs. Anne Knight. 

At Worcester, in bis 74th year, Admi- 
ral West, a great invalid for the last 25 
years. 

Feb, 26. Mr. John Wightman, many 
years sexton of the parish of St. Bride ; 
formerly proprietor of the Pro Bono Pub- 
ico Punch House, Ludgate-hill. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. Henry Edmond 
Hill, of Guildford, Rector of Fenny Comp- 
ton, Warwickshire. 

In his 66th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Northcote Toller, 45 years Pastor of the 
Congregation of Independent Dissenters, 
of Kettering, Northamptonshire. He was 
found a lifeless corpse within three minutes 
after he had left his sitting-room as well as 
usual, 

At Combs, near Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
much respected, in his 39th year, Edmund 
Freeman, esq. son of the late Rev. John 
Freeman, Rector of Creeting All Saints 
and St. Peter. He had formerly been in 

the 








the East India Company’s service, and 
during the late war was a Captain in the 
Western Battalion of the Suffolk Militia. 
At Eaton, aged 14, of a rheumatic fever, 
Edmund, eldest son of Edmund Turnor, of 
Stoke Rochford, in the county of Lincoln, 
esq. The following testimony to his vir- 
tues, his afflicted parents have had the sa- 
tisfaction to receive from the pen of his 
excellent tutor : — ‘* From the commence- 
ment of his Eton life, he had so conducted 
himself as to merit and gain the regard of 
every one in any way connected with bim. 
His exertions in school duties were uni- 
form aud successful; and they were recom- 
mended by a sweetness of manner that was 
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Lyss, in Hampshire. He possessed con- 
siderable attainments in classical and ma- 
thematical knowledge ; but, being out of 
employ during the last three years, he 
sunk into the most abject distress. His 
death was occasioned by a wound in the 
fuot, which had been too long veglected 
before he threw himself on the parish. 
Cambridgeshire. — At Thorney, in the 
Isle of Ely, in his 77th year, the Rev. 
John Girdlestone, M.A. incumbent Curate 
of the donative of Thorney Abbey, and 
formerly of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
He had been for more than fifty years the 
resident and officiating Minister of his 
parish, 
D 





doubly agreeable, because it pr 
not from want of spirit, but was accompa- 
nied by all that vivacity and liveliness so 
suited to his age. The same amiableness 
of disposition had endeared him to all his 
companions, of whose deep regret for his 
untimely fate I have been witness this day. 
For myself, I can assure you, that had he 
borne the nearest relationship to me, I 
could not have more acutely sympathized 
with the sorrow of his friends. To suggest 
human motives of resignation under such 
a loss, would be unavailing; but it is for 
those who have learut ‘ not to be sorry as 
men without hope for them that sleep in 
God,’ to. view the removal of one so inno- 
cent and so amiable from the temptations 
of more advanced life as a blessing, and 
not as a chastisement.” 

Feb. 27. In Upper Cadogan-place, the 
wife of John Charles Herries, esq. and dau, 
of John Dorrington, esq. Clerk of the Fees 
of the House of Commons. This amiable 
lady has left an afflicted husband and six 
very young children to lament her loss. 
She had only been confined a few days 
with ber youngest child. 

27. At Stratford, in his 66th year, 
Wm. Manby, esq. a Magistrate and De- 
puty Lieutenant for the county of Essex. 

At Worcester, aged 74, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of the late Randolph Marriott, esq. 
of Lenses, Yorkshire; and March 9, at 
Paris, in his 5ist year, Major-gen. Rac- 
dolph Marriott, eldest son of the above. 

At Ipswich, in her 81st year, Elizabeth, 
relict of Rev. John Edge, B. A. Rector of 
Naughton, and Vicar of Rushmere. 

Feb. 28. In Portugal-street, in his 87th 
year, Wm. Maiowaring, esq. many years 
Member of Parliament, and Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions for the County of 
Middlesex. 

In St. Thomas’s-square, in his 50th 
year, Mr. Abraham White, late of the 
firm of Boak, Stockdale, and White, in 
Leadenhall-street. 

Lately. lu the workhouse of St. Giles 


in the Fields, the Rev. Mr. Platel, for- 
merly of Trinity Co!lege, Cambridge, Ba- 
chelor of Civil Law, and late Curate of 





hire.—At Exeter, aged 82, the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Hamilton, great 
aunt to the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
and aunt to the present Earl of Northesk. 

Dorsetshire.—Aged 101, a woman named 
Stanley, widow of the late Peter Stanley, 
well known in the counties of Wilts, Hants, 
and Dorset, by the designation of King of 
the Gypsies. She was interred at Piddle- 
town. The concourse of people assem- 
bled from the adjacent villages to witness 
the closing-scene of this venerable Queen 
Dowager of the wandering tribe, was im- 
mense. 

Kent.—At Stonehouse, M. Clarke, in 
the 108th year of her age. She was born 
at Dundee, in Scotland, and married there 
about eighty years since. She was at the 
battle of Fontenoy with ber husband, who 
was afterwards a Serjeant of Invalids. She 
had 15 children, one of whom is drum- 
major of the East Devon Militia. She 
lost two sons at sea, at the time of the 
great earthquake, and five in the action 
fought agaiust the French by the fleet un- 
der the command of Admiral Keppel. 
Tea was her constant beverage ; and she 
asserted that she had never drank either 
beer or spirits. 

Lincolnshire. —At Thetford, near Horn- 
castle, in his 65th year, the Rev. John 
Dymoke, Rector of Brinkhill, Lincolashire, 
second son of the late John Dymoke, esq. 
of the above place, who was the heir at 
law of the Hoo, Lewis Dymoke, of Scri- 
velsby, who performed the office of Cham- 
pion to King George III. 

Somersetshire-—\n Seymour-street, Bath, 
Wm. Anderson, esq. 

Suffolk.—Aged 64, Mr. John Rackham, 
nearly 43 years bookseller and printer, of 
Bury, and one of the Burgesses of the 
Corporation.—He had retired to bed in 
health as good as usual ; and in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, without uttering a groan, 
was found to be a cor 

ScotTtanp.—At Maxwelltown, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Wood, relict of Mr. R. Richardson, 
late farmer of the Moss-side of Dumfries, 
aged 81. An incident in the life of this 
worthy old dame deserves especial re- 
membrance : 
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membrance: while in {her cradle, a brisk 
bridegroom came to her father’s house to 
invite bim to his wedding; ** Rock the 
cradle,” said her mother, ‘till 1 gang 
hen, and get ye a glass: she’ll, maybe, 
be your second wife yet.” The then pro- 
posed marriage never took place; and 
after some seventeen years, she became 
the first wife of the same brisk bridegroom ; 
and, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
ages, she, to her infinite credit, lived with 
him in a state of great connubial happiness, 

Asroav. — In the West Indies, Col. 
Clarke of the 5th reg. of Foot—he was the 
oldest man in the regiment. 

Marchi. Athis house, in Castle-street, 
Shrewsbury, in his 70th year, John Evans, 
M.D. late of Ketley in the same county, 
where he had very extensive practice for 
many years. 

In Gloucester-place, John Yenn, esq. 
F.A.S. nearly 40 years Treasurer and a 
Trustee of the Royal Academy. 

In her 63d year, the wife of Mr. Philip 
Dykes, of Beccles, Suffolk. 

March 2. In her 76th year, Joanna, 
widow of the late John Forbes, esq. of 
Baker street, Portman-square. 

At St. Cloud, near Paris, the widow of 
the late John Chalie, esq. 

March 3. Anna Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Rawdon, esq. of Cumber- 
land-street, Portman square. 

At Hackney, Richard Dunn, esq. of 
Broad-street. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Major G. C. 
Hicks, late of the 37th regiment, son of 
J. Hicks, esq. of Plomer Hill, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

March 4. In Great Surrey-street, Black- 
friars Road, in his 82d year, James Hayes, 
esq. who has left his valuable estates in 
Suffolk to the Rev. Dr. Tomline, Lord 
Bishop of Winchester; and also the fol- 
lowing sums in Charitable Donations :— 
3000/. Stock to Bethlehem Hospital ; 
10,0004. to Christ’s Hospital for annuities 
of 102. each to the blind, and 10,000/. for 
the general use of the Charity; 5000/. to 
the London Hospital ; 5000/, to St. Luke’s ; 
50002. to the Deaf and Dumb Charity ; 
5000/. to the School for Indigent Blind ; 
5000/. to the National Society ; 4000. to 
the Parish of Barking; 10002. to Little 
Ilford, Essex; 1000/. to St. Gabriel's, 
Feachurch-street; and 2000/. to Christ- 
church, Surrey, for the benefit of the 
poor; 5000/. for the sick and maimed 
seamen in the merchants’ service; 2CO/, 
to the Company of Glass Sellers for its 
poor; and 100/. to the poor of Allhallows 
Staining, Mark-lane. 

March 5. In Somers Town, at an ad- 
vanced age, Richard Twiss, esq.—This 
geutleman has long been known in the 
literary circles. His first work was,— 
** Travels through Portugal and Spain,” 


written at an early period of life, and 
which excited much notice at the time of 
its publication. His next Work was, “A 
Tour through Ireland ;” in which he com- 
mented so freely on the manners of the 
ladies, that he excited their resentment, 
which they displayed in a manver equally 
whimsical, humorous, and original. He 
successively published ‘“ Anecdotes of 
Chess,” “A Trip to Paris,” during the 
Revolution, and several other works. He 
unfortunately entered into a speculation 
of making paper from straw, by which he 
ruined an ample hereditary fortune. 

In Rivers-street, Bath, Elizabeth, widow 
of Rev. Wm. Cope Hopton, of Canon 
Frome, Herefordshire, and only daughter 
of the late Corbyn Morris, esq. Commis- 
sioner of the Customs. 

March 7. Aged 66, James Goddard, 
esy. of Rathbone-place.—He was taken 
ill when out walking on Tuesday, and re- 
turned home in a coach; from which he 
was just able to walk into his own house, 
but was speechless. Mr. Goddard was a 
celebrated swordsman. Many of our 
readers may remember that he beat the 
Chevalier St. George, in a public assault, 
at the Pantheon, about the year 1784 or 5. 

March 8. In his 77th year, John Swale, 
esq. of Milden-hall, Suffolk. 

At Birchfield-house, near Birmingham, 
in his 71st year, Mark Sanders, esq.—In 
his loss, his family and friends have much 
to lament ; nor will the public sympathy 
be withheld from a eharacter of such well- 
merited reputation. His benevolence urged 
him on to benefactions of every kind in 
the respectable sphere of life in which he 
moved: it was not limited by any narrow 
calculations, nor was it marked by osten- 
tatious display. The strong feelings of 
his sensibility, however, be in vain at- 
tempted to disguise; they were invariably 
and immediately excited by cases of dis- 
tress and misery ; and when public uti- 
lity called for his contributions, they were 
amply in proportion to the exigencies of 
the case, and to the fortune he enjoyed. 
His judgment was uniformly candid, and 
his urbanity conspicuous and inviting, ever 
rendering him easy of access to the hum- 
ble supplicant, or to the well-introduced 
stranger. 

Mary-Sophia, wife of Thomas Wilkin- 
son, esq. of Mansion House-street, 

Wm. Soppitt, esq. of Upper Thames-st. 

In Upper Gower-street, aged 61, Mrs. 
Ince, widow of the Hon. Johu Ince, Presi- 
dent of the Island of Barbadoes. 

At Bath, aged 62, Wm. Powleit Pow- 
lett, esq. of Lanstown-house, in the county 
of Southampton. 

In Rivers-street, Bath, Stephen Ram, 
esq. of Ramsford (Wexford), aud Ports- 
wouod-lodge, Hants, and one of the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple, 

March 
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March 9. At Shrewsbury, in his 75th 
year, William Sandford, esq. formerly 
Captain in the 31st reg. of Foot. 

At Yarmouth, aged 85, Sarah, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry Parish, Rector of 
Cahirand Dunmore, in Ireland, and Chap- 
Jain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

At his house in Chatham-place, in his 
69th year, Richard Winstanley, esq. an 
eminent auctioneer, in Paternoster-row. 

At Maidenhead Bridge, Berkshire, in 
his 8ist year, Nich. Pocock, esq. late of 
Great George-street. 

At Stamford-hill, in her 45th year, Eli- 
zabeth-Sybilla, wife of Wm. Fry, esq. 
banker. 

At her house at Dulwich, in her 85th 
year, Mrs. North, widow of the late Per- 
cival North, esq. of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars (of whom see vol. LXXXVIII. i. 
281). Perhaps there is no instance in 
which two persons had, during more than 
half a century, adorned the connubial 
state, or filled up their station in so- 
ciety with more honour to themselves, or 
more satisfaction to the very extensive 
circle in which they associated. — Mrs, 
North was possessed of a well-informed 
mind and steady jadgment. Her dispo- 
sition was friendly and open-hearted—of 
quick sensibility, which never restrained 
her in any opportunity of doing good ;— 
of temper cheerful, and of penetration 
always quick sighted, and of manners 
hospitable and social ;—her house and 
table were open to men of letters, as well 
as to general acquaintance, and those 
who participated in her domestic affec- 
tions, felt the consolations of her regard, 
and the value of her friendship was en- 
hanced by a tenderness, which rather ex- 
emplified her paternal love! These qua- 
lities she enjoyed and practised until the 
last few days of her life—in which, after 
indisposition, she gradually sunk out of 
life, into, it is hoped, a blessed immorta- 
lity. She, with her late worthy husband, 
were among the first of the Unitarian con- 
gregation formed by the late Rev. Theo- 
philus Lindsay, at Essex-house, io 1774, 
and continued therein during the subse- 
quent ministries of Rev. Dr. Disdey, and 
the present Rev. Thos. Belsham. But 
their friends and associates were not li- 
mited to persons of their own religious 
persuasion, Their regards were like those 
of other good Christians, extended to all, 
and were never betrayed into the exclu- 
sive principle, far too prevalent at this 
time, of denying salvation to any other 
than to those of their own persuasion : 
their high example to society, for undevi- 
ating integrity, for religious life, and for 
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ters, which sanctified the tears that fol- 
lowed them to their grave. 

March 10. Athis house in Highbury- 
place, Islington, after a short illness of 
three days, John Burgass, esq. many 
years a partner in the firm of Hopkins, 
Lincolae, Burgass, and Hopkins, tallow 
merchants and soap boilers, in Barbican. 

Aged 65, in Abbey Church-yard, Bath, 
Mr. Wm. Meyler, the Proprietor of “* The 
Bath Herald,” and one of the Magistrates 
and senior Common Councilmen of that 
city. He was a clever writer of small 
pieces of Poetry, and published in 1806, 
a volume of * Poetical Amusements.” 

March 11. In the Abbey Foregate, 
Shrewsbury, in the 86th year of her age, 
Mrs. Rowland, relict of the Rev. John 
Rowland, 

At Swanswick, near Bath, the wife of 
Edward Clarke, esq. and sister of the 
late Sir George Prevost, bart. 

March 1%. At Bath, Catherine, wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. James St. Leger. 

At Exmouth, Mary, wife of Capt. T. 
Young, R.N, third daughter of the late 
Sir Wm. Jeynes, of Gloucester, 

March 13. In his 83d year, John Hun- 
ter, esq. Vice Admiral of the Red. He 
entered the naval service at an early pe- 
riod of life, and served under three suc- 
cessive Sovereigns. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed Captain of his Majesty’s ship Si- 
rius, and formed in conjunction with the 
late Governor Phillip, the first settlement 
of New South Wales. In 1794, whilst 
serving as a Supernumerary Captain io 
the Queen Charlotte, with his friend and 
patron the late Lord Howe, he was ap- 
pointed Governor in Chief of that Co- 
lony. 

March 15. In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, 
in his 84th year, Daniel Beaumont, esq. 
descended from the aptient and respect- 
able family of the Beaumonts of Whitley 
io Yorkshire. He was the son of an emi- 
nent apothecary in Henrietta-street, Co- 
vent. garden ; and younger brother of the 
late John Beaumont, esq. many years the 
much-respected Registrar of the Royal 
Humane Society, who died in 1814 (see 
vol. LXXXIV., ti. p. 497).—This gentie- 
man had been for a great number of years 
the confidential and faithful Steward of 
the town estates of their Graces the Dukes 
of Bedford; and bas died, in a ripe old 
age, deeply regretted by a very numerous 
circle of friends, 

Catherine Anne, wife of the Rev. T. F. 
Green, Rector of Graveley, Herts. 

March 16. In Stratford-place, Lieut.- 
col. P. Douglas, late of the Hon. Kast 
India Company’s Service, on the Bengal 
Establish t 





the cheerful enjoyment of the ings 
granted to them, of which they were both 
habitually grateful, have left an indelible 
veneration and esteem for their charac- 


March 11, At Clapham Common, in 
her 82d year, Frances, wife of Mr. Juhn 
Grenside, of Mark-laue. 

At 
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At Belton House, near Bristol, Anne, 
widow of the late Alexander Adams, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Thomas Duckbury, esq. 
of Beverley, banker, daughter of the late 
Dr. Johnston, of that place. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Duncan Munro, 
esq. of Culcairn, North Britain. 

March 18. At Brompton, Kent, Mary, 
relict of the late Mr. Jobn Tracy, of that 
place. 

After a few hours’ illness, Mr. Timothy 
Wright, of the Ship Hotel, Dover. 

In Devonshire-street, the Hon. Cathe- 
rine Fremantle, widow of the late Col. 
Fremantle, and sister of the late Lord 
Ongley. 

At Rosa Villa, Hampton, Middlesex, in 
his 62d year, Edward Strettell, esq. late 
Advocate General to the Hon. East India 
Company at Bengal. 


square, aged 65, the relict of the late John 
Crompton, esq. of the Castoms., 

March 20. At Bath, in her 75th year, 
the relict of the late R. Knipe, esq. of the 
New Lodge, Herts. 

In College-street, Westminster, after a 
few days’ illness, the only son of Lieut.- 
col. Parry, of Madryan, Carnarvonshire. 

Aged 31, Elizabeth, the wife of W. A, 
Soames, esq. of High Willows, Cheshunt, 
Herts, 

March 21. In Blackheath-road, aged 
54, Mary, the wife of Thomas Todd, esq. 

In Prince’s-street, Leicester-square, Sa- 
rah Anne, relict of the late Louis Ramus, 
esq. of Charing-cross. 

March 22. At Leamington, in his 83d 
year, Chas. Newman, esq. formerly of 
Preston House, Northamptonshire. 

In his 73d year, Johu Lobotson, esq. of 


March 19. In Duke-street, Grosvenor- the Hotel, in Vere-street, Cavendish-sq. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Snares and other Prorerty, in 
March 1821 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London,— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. 75/. per Anp.—Birmingham, 550/. 
Div. 21/.— Oxford, 645/. ex Div. 16/. Half-year.—Ditto Bonds, at par, 5/. per Cent, 
Interest.— Neath, 400/. 4102. Div. 25/, per Ann. 5/. Bonus.—Swansea, 190/. ex Div. 
12/.— Monmouth, 152/. Div. 9/.— Leeds and Liverpool, 287/. Div. 10/. per Ann.— 
Warwick and Birmingham, 220/. ex Div. 5/. 10s. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 220/, 
Div. 9/. per Anv.—Ellesmere, 64/. 3/.—Rochdale, 42/, Div. 2/. per Ann.—Lancaster, 
251. 15s. ex Div. 1.—Grand Union, 24/.— Regent’s, 26/. 10s.— Worcester and Bir- 
mingham, 21/,ex Div. 1/.—Kennet and Avon, 19/. 10s. Div. 18s.—Huddersfield, 13/, 
— West India Dock, 165/. ex Div. 5/. Half-year.— London Dock, 992. 15s, Half- 
year’s Div. 22, — Globe Assurance, 121/. Div. 6/. per Ann.—Imperial, 80/. Div. 2/. 5s. 
Half-year.—Atlas, 4/, 15s.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. to 2.—Hope Ditto, 3/. 2s. 6d, 
—Southwark Bridge Old Shares, 19/. 5s.—New Ditto, 181. 5s.—Westminster Gas Light 
Company, 61/. ex Half-year’s Div. 2/,—New Ditto, 10/. Premium.— City of London 


Ditto Original, 232, Premium ex Div. — British Plate Glass Company, 210/. 








Mergorotocicat Tasxe for March, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


: Barom| Weather 
in. pts.’ Mar. 1821. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


é Barom.| Weather 
g = jin. pts.| Mar, 1821. 





30, 30 foggy . 
, 08 cloudy 
12 |cloudy 

29, 81 |fair 
, 29 |snow 
» 42 |fair 
» 90 |rain 
, 62 jrain 
» 65 ‘fair 
» 98 |cloudy 
, 66 |rain 
> 61 {fair 
» 30 |rain 
» 65 |rain 
» 65 came 
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52 29, 87 {fair 

56 31, 00 |fair 

55 , 05 ffair 

49 , 23 |fair 

53 |. , 40 {fair 

» 30 ffair 

» 02 {fair 

29, 52 |stormy 

, 27 ffair 

, 34 jcloudy 

, 39 {showery 

» 81 |fair & hail 
30, 10 |fair 

29, 75 |cloudy 

, 45 [cloudy 

, 66 fair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 20, to March 96, 1891, 


Christened. Buried. Zand 5 176] 50and60 i86 


Males - 1044 2052 Males 9888 1779 5and10 90)60and 70 174 
Females - 1008 Females 891 10 aud 20 56] 70 and 80 126 


eS 
— 
a 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 373 : 20 and S30 128 | 80and90 986 
m ¢ 30and 40 183] 90 and 100 17 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 196 | 100 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 17, 1821. 
INLAND COUNTIES. y :| MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat! Rye | Barly) Oats ;Beaus 
Wheat 


|S. » «© 
22 30 10 a € iS js dd. 
London 58 0 26 0 9 


e | Barly; Oats. 
d. 
Surrey 22 0j31 0 
0 
0 
4 


Hertford 20 11/32 
Cambridge be 


1 
5 
0 
Bedford 1/20 29 
Huntingdon 54 2116 8/27 Norfolk 56 11 
7 Lincoln 53 7: 24 
26 











Northampt. 57 19 
Rutland 60 19 York 
Leicester 55 8/20 
Nottingham 59 3,19 
y 2)20 
Stafford 10/20 
Salop 222 
Hereford 20 
Worcester 54 P 23 
Warwick 50 
Wilts 52 8}20 
Berks 63 
Oxford 55 
Bucks 61 
Brecon 47 
Montgomery49 
Radnor 48 
Essex 53 
Kent 52 
Sussex 53 


Durham 54 11 
Northum. 
Cumberl. 257 9 6 
Westmor. 
Lancaster ? 54 10 Q7 
Chester 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglesea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarth. 
Glamorgan 
Gloucester 
Somerset 51 0\34 
Monm. 
Devon 
Aggregate Average which governs Cornwall 54 0/34 
tion 54 3133 5,24 218 a 54 10134 


oo ~ Da wo wo 20 ~. Districts 
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PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 19, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, March 17, 19s. 7d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 21, 35s. $d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 22. 
Kent Bags.......e.00008 22. 8s. to 4/. 10s. | Kent Pockets........ . Os. to 5h Os 
Sussex Ditto....,...... 24 2s. to @/. 16s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 21. 5s. to 3l. 5s. 
Essex Ditto............. 2/, 2s. to 3/, 10s. | Essex Ditto ............ 24. 163%. to 42. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 22: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 1/. 13s. Od. Clover 5/. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 6s. Od. 
Straw 1/,14s.0d. Clover5/. 5s.---Smithfield, Hay 44. 5s. 0d. Straw 1/. 14s. 0d. Clover 5/. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, March 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
Beek... .ccc0e o scoscccsceeehss Od. to 5s. Od. | Lamb......c.cocceccerseseeeesOSe Od. to Os. Od. 
Matton......-seesesseeeees. Od. to 5s, Od. Head of Cattle at Market March 22: 
Veal ....c.ccccore seoveeseedS Od. to 6s. Od Beasts .....0.c000000 569 Calves 140. 
oo Ee eresereehs Od, to Gs. Od. Sheep and Lambs 2,610 . Pigs 110. 


COALS, March 23: Newcastle 31s. Od. to 43s. 3d.—Sunderland, 35s. 3d. to 44s, Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8ib. Town Tallow 50s. Od. Yellow Russia 48s. 
SOAP, Yellow 82s. Mottled 92s, Curd 96s.-CANDLES, 10s, Od, per Doz. Moulds 11s, 6. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1821. 


Bank « | Red. Spr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr.Ct.|5 perCt.|B. Long Irish Imp. 3} India | S. S. INS. S.,0.S.S.) India 
ewer gh OS on i beet! TT s+ Ip. cent. 2294, 30 Stock.) Anu. | Ann, rom 
pr. 
226 SANGE = FT2§ F\82QE 4191G F106G $19 194 124 42 43 pr. 
134 24 106% 119% 19 42 43 pr. 
Sunday 


Ex, Bills. 
3 pr. 
pr. 
pr. 


en 








ao 

















es) 





72 
12 





106% § 43 44 pr. 
1064 § 


124 106% 45 pr. 
12% 1064 

1064 45 47 pr. 
Sunday 


. 46 pr. 
47 50 pr. 
48 50 pr. 
48 50 pr. 
49 50 pr. 
50 pr. 


pr.} 
pr 


coe 














Holiday 








anu ecw Days 


pr. 
pr. 
pr 


pr "3 

pr. 12% 34 
pr. 12& 5 
pr. 13 4 
pr. 13% 24 
pr. 12% 4 


pr. par 719703 
ar 6 dis. 714694 
8 dis 1694704 

2 dis. 693704 

31 pr. 4 dis, \70§ 1% 
10% 4 33 pr. 2 dis. | 714705 


10g 1 35 36 pr.|par 1 pr. 70% 14 
11 710% 37 38 pr.ipar 2 pr. —— | 719705 
10g 1 704 40 pr. |Idis, 1 pr.|\—————|70$ 14 
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12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Sunday 








49 pr. 














Ex 











21 19 pr. 
30 pr. 
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3, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Stock Brokers, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill, 

































































